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THE EPISTLES OF THE APOSTLE PAUL. 



FOUETH CHAPTER 

THE EPISTLES TO THE EPHESIANS AND TO THE C0L08SIANS. 

The Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Ephesians has only 
tecently been challenged ; yet, with the exception of the Pastorals, 
there is none of the shorter Pauline Epistles the genuineness of 
-which is more questionable. The bold and original method of 
criticism which Schleiermacher applied to the First Epistle to 
Timothy was adopted by De Wette in his treatment of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians; by the same process, namely, by 
demonstrating its dependence upon another work, he raised the 
gravest doubts as to its authentic apostolic origin. And the 
verdict of criticism on this Epistle,^ which De Wette was the 
first to pronounce, is, that it is nothing but a rhetorical expansion 
of the Epistle to the Colossians. It is of no avail to insist upon 
the contrast between the flowing style and copious language of this 
Epistle, and the thoughtful conciseness of that to the Colossians ; 
on the contrary, this very difference, when considered along with 
those other elements in our Epistle which certainly cannot belong 
to the apostle, brings us very easily to the conclusion that it wds 
formed upon the model of the other. In the same way, as 
Schleiermacher showed, the First Epistle to Timothy resulted from 
a free use of materials borrowed from the other two pastoral 

^ De Wette's jadgment was still wavering in the fonrtb edition of his Bin- 
leitung in das N. T. 1842 ; but in the Eurze Erklttrnng des Epheserbriefs, 1843, 
p. 79 (p. 89 in 2d Edition), we find him pronoonoing distipotly for its spuriousness. 

A 
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2 LIFE AND WORK OF PAUL. [Part IL 

Epistles. This assei-tion of criticism has indeed given great offence, 
and a world of trouble has been expended in seeking to prove the 
Epistle genuine;^ but the discovery once made was not one that 
could be proved either untrue or unimportant ; and it only remains 
to be seen whether what happened in the case of the pastoral 
Epistles will happen here, that the doubts of criticism, once aroused 
by the proof of such a relation existing between the ty^o writings, 
will not endanger only one of them, but draw both the Epistles so 
connected into the same condenmation. 

The relation between the two Epistles is certainly striking 
enough,^ and by the neariy unanimous judgment of critics and 
interpreters® it is tibe Epistle to the Ephesians, and not that to 
the Colossians, which must be held to be dependent on the other. 
How is it then, if this Epistle be genuine, that the apostle, who is 
not in general at any loss for ideas, writes to two different 
churches not far separate from each other, under the same cirr 
cumstances, and, as is almost universally supposed, at the same time, 
two letters so very like each other? The resemblance which this 
Epistle bears to that to the Colossians in many of its arguments, 
ways of thinking, and expressions, is sought to be explained by 

^ This is done by EUckert in a very boisterous manner ; Der Brief PauH an 
die Eph., 1834, p. 303 sq. ** Only a man such as Paul was can be tbe author of 
this Epistle, and if it was not he, point out to me the spirit in that age that was 
his peer. It is impossible that he can have passed over the world and left no 
trace behind, t ask then, who was he, and where ? In the ranks of the imita- 
tors, the compilers, or the quacks, we. dare not seek him ; where then ?" 

Critical doubts then, it appears, may be simply disposed of even now-a-days 
with declamations like this. The author of a canonical Epistle, such writers 
imagine, must either have been an apostle, or one of the most despicable class of 
men, *'the botchers, forgers, and wooden-headed compilers" (p. 299); or, if he 
were not a compiler, he must have been known to us by reputation, ^ince he 
could not have gone through the world without leaving his mark on history. 
But is not this product of his gehius itself a sufficient trace of his existence? 

^ Compare the tabulated comparison of the passages given by De Wette in 
his Einleitung, p. 2^9, and the Commentary on the Epistle, p. 79. (Edition of 
1847, p. 89.) 

3 The only exception here is Mayerhof, Der Brief an die Colosser, etc. (The 
Epistle to the Colossians critically examined, with special reference to the three 
Pastoral Epistles, 1838.) ..... , • . 
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Chap. IY.] EPISTLES TO EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. i 

supposing that Paul had been writing that Epistle a short time' 
before, and that the direction of thought induced by his controversj^ 
with the sects there combated was stiU prevailing in his mind J 
hence, it is further said, it is clear that he must have written the^ 
Epistle to the Colossians the first of the two. This is the account 
of the matter given by Neander,^ and to the same purpose Harless 
says:* "A writing directed by the apostle to a seijond body of 
Christians, just after he had discharged the mournful duty to 
which he saw himseK compelled, of defending the infinite riches of 
the wisdom of God against the inroads of poor human wisdom; 
this Epistle naturally exhibits much greater play and movement 
in the treatment of its materials, while at the same time a multi* 
tude of similarities clearly demonstrate its kinship with that 
which he had just composed/' In a word, then^ the jostle wrotei 
these two Epistles at the same time ; this is the solution of the 
diflSculty with which we axe presented. But what, we cannot 
help inquiring, could induce the apostle, after finishing the Epistle 
to the Colossians, to continue writing in the same attitude of 
thought, and to compose another letter, which was not particularly 
called for, in addition to the first? Is it the apostle's habit t6 
•write such letters ? And, if the only way to account for the 
character of this Epistle be to assume that it was intended as a 
<5ircular in which Paul, as the apostle of the Gentiles, addressed 
himself to all the Gentile Christians of those regions, just because 
they were Christians, and in which he condescended to no special 
circumstances, but dealt with the one great interest which was 
common to them aU, the indisputable efficacy of the gospel among 
the heathen^* — ^what does this amount to, but a statement of the 
great peculiarity of our Epistle, that the stamp of individuality, 
the colour, form, and manner, which the genuine apostolic Epistles 
carry on their front, are wanting here 1 Yet in fact, the assump- 
tion we have mentioned, not only does not explain the actual facts 

^ Planting and Training, L 329. 
" *' Coram. Uber den Br. Paulx an die Eph., 1834, EinleiinDig, S. 39. 
» Neander, ttH mpra^ ' 
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4 LIFE AND WOEK OF PAUL. [Part II. 

of the case as th^y lie before our eyes ; it is but another attempt 
to deny these facts. The peculiar phenomena presented to us in 
the relation of these two Epistles are by no means adequately 
described by speaking of mere points of resemblance, or even of 
a multitude of points of resemblance. The whole contents of the 
two Epistles are substantially the same, and what are called points 
of resemblance are not merely chance repetitions of his former 
words, such as the writer might employ unconsciously. On the 
contrary, we find whole sentences repeated word for word, or with 
puch alterations as clearly betray that the original was present to 
the writer's mind. And this is the case, whether we assume, on 
the one hand, that the Epistle to the Colossians was written first, 
and that its shorter and conciser contents were extended in that tp 
the Ephesians, or that the lengthier contents of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians were drawn upon, and a sort of abstract of them produced 
in the Epistle to the Colossians. In either case, what we have 
before us is a reproduction of the one Epistle in the other, such as 
cannot be explained by any fortuitous and unconscious coincidence 
Df thought, but only by a distinct intention on the part of the 
(Writer of one of these Epistles to give a more or less full recast o£ 
• the other ; and even though interpreters and critics should succeed, 
while defending the Epistles' genuinenessin demonstrating that there 
is a diflFerence between the two letters as well as an agreement, it 
will be found that whatever can be made good in this direction 
will not tell in favour of the Epistle to the Ephesians, but of that 
to the Colossians. It is only the latter which, in addition to the 
general contents that are common to both, contains reference to 
peculiar local and individual circumstances, such as the letters of 
,the apostle generally present, and so provides against total identity 
with the other Epistle. Such being the case, it is not to be 
wondered at that a recent critic has sought to solve the problem, 
.not by assuming the contemporaneousness of the two Epistles, but 
in a totally different way. That the Epistles were written at the 
same time, says Schneckenburger,^ "would explain a general 

^ Beiti&ge zur Einleitung ins N. T., 1832, p. 141 sq. 
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Chap. IV.] EPISTLES TO EFHE8IAN8 AND C0L0S8IANS. 5 

correspondence of ideas, but not such a similarity as we have here 
in details, nor what I must almost call such a mechanical use of 
materials. Nor is there any probable reason for Paul's sending- 
two letters of so similar contents to the same district, and about 
the same time." Schneckenburger's opinion is, therefore, that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians (this Epistle is here put first, as that to 
the Colossians by the advocates of the other view) must have been 
befoTe the apostle's eyes when he composed the Colossian Epistle. 
Why should it appear so improbable that when the occasion arose 
for writing to the Colossians, the apostle took up the earlier letter 
he had sent to the same region ? There is no need to think of a 
scroll or draught of that letter, but it is easy to suppose, that 
having drawn out a sort of summary of Christian doctrine and 
morals for the use of his friends in Asia Minor, either he himself 
took a copy of it with a view to future use in the service of 
similar inquirers, or, if he did not do so, that his amanuenses copied 
it for their own improvement and instruction. Then when he had 
to write to the Colossians, he may have taken up that earlier 
letter, and so certain similarities of arrangement and expression 
may have found their way quite naturally into the letter he was 
writing. But the apostle would never have copied himself in this 
manner, nor does this hypothesis, any more than the other, escape 
from the objection that the agreement of the two Epistles is 
not the result of chance, but is certainly intentionaL And to 
whom can this intention be imputed with the greater likelihood ? 
Shall we impute it to the apostle ? But we can conceive no 
reason why he should have appeared on this occasion as a re- writer 
of his own letters. Shall we not rather impute it to another man, 
who, by the very fact of his conceiving the idea of personating the 
apostle, and writing letters in his name, showed that he had some 
special end to serve, and who thought, perhaps, the better to 
further his end by putting in circulation two editions of one letter ? 
In addition to these considerations regarding the external form 
of the Epistle, we have further to consider that if it was actually 
addressed to the Ephesians, it cannot possibly have been written 
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e LIFE AND WORK OF FA UL. [Paut IL 

fey PauL They were a church in the midst of which he had lived 
for a considerable time, and with which he was intimately 
acquainted ; and how could he write to them as to a church that 
was strange to him, and speak of their faith as a thing he had 
learned about through others? (Cf. i 15.) The title and address 
which are found in the text (i 1) are indeed doubtful ; but even in 
the case that the Epistle was not an epistle to the Ephesians, even 
though the local address were wanting altogether, or ran thus, " To 
the Laodiceans,". this indistinctness and the uncertainty of the 
destination (which even in the last case is not removed), would of 
themselves afford a presumption against the Pauline origin of the 
Epistle. 

If now we turn to the contents of the Epistle, or rather of the 
two Epistles, — for their contents are so essentially the same that 
they cannot well be distinguished,- — and seek for internal evidence 
of their Pauline character, we shall meet here also with much that 
is peculiar. First of all, it strikes us as strange that in both 
Epistles the eye of the writer is directed chiefly to the transcen- 
dental regions of the spirit- world ; and there is an effort visible 
throughout to magnify Christ on the side of his higher dignity by 
predicates borrowed from this supersensuous domain. The nearest 
approach to the theology of Paul is in the passage, Eph. i. 20 sq., 
where it is said of Christ, that God raised him from the dead, and 
that he set himself at his right hand in the heavenly places, 
xrirepdvoD irdarj^ «/>JCT^ ^^^ €^ov<Tia^ Kol SvpafjLeo)^ koc /cvpioTrp-o^, 
Koi iramo^ ovofiaro^ ovofia^ofievov ov fiovov ev t© ai&vi, TovT<p, 
aXXa Kol Of r^ fMeWom-h /cat irdvra inrera^ev tnfo roxy; ir6ha<$ 
(ivTov. This coincides with the apostle's conception of Christ's 
exaltation, who subjects everything to himself till the process 
reaches its highest stage, 1 Cor. xv. 24. But in which of the 
principal Epistles of Paul do we find those eirovpavm (cf. iii. 10), 
those regions of the supernatural world, classified as they are here, 
and in Colossians i 16, 17,^ according to the different spirits 

>■ In Bom. viii. 38, only apxdl ai^d ^yyeXoi are spoken of, but nowhere do we 
find with Panl the 6p6voi and Kvpi6mfr€s of this passage ; and still less, what is 
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which, rising step by step, one above the other, seveially in- 
habit them ; and where do we find Christ placed, as he is here, 
at the head of the whole system of the spirit- world ? The 
Christology of these two Epistles, however, does not confine 
itself to the contemplation of the dignity of Christ from be- 
neath upwards, as shown in his exaltation ; it also regards Christ 
as having been from the beginning the absolute principle of 
all existence. For it is asserted of him (Col. L 15) that he 
is the likeness of the invisible God, the first-born of the whole 
creation, because in him all things were created, the visible 
and the invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers. Everything was created through him 
and to him (in him, that is, is the final purpose in which every 
created thing finds its realization), and he is before all, and aU 
things subsist in him. To him, then, as the creative principle of 
everything existing, there is attributed absolute pre-existence. 
This is found explicitly only in the Epistle to the Colossians ; but 
since that to the Ephesians presupposes the other, there can be no 
doubt that the Christology of both is in the main the same. It 
is true that we find certain hints of similar views in the homolo- 
goumena of the Apostle, but they are no more than hints, the 
meaning of which is open to question ; while here, on the contrary, 
the absolute pre-mundane existence is the dominating idea, the 
pervading element within which the whole thought of these 
Epistles moves. Christ is the centre of the entire spirit-realm; 
his activity is represented as bearing chiefly on the invisible and 
supersensuous world, or at least as comprehending heavenly and. 
earthly things, the visible and the invisible, at once and in the 
same degree. For this not only is there no analogy in Paul's 
writings, but we are here transported to a circle of ideas which 
belongs to a totally different historical era^ viz., to the period of 

evidently implied in these two passages above, such regular gradations of raok. 
It is true that in 1 Cor. xv. 24, Paul says of Christ that he jcarapy^o]; Traa-av 
dpxrjv Koi 'iraa-av i^ovaiav koL bvpofuv, but it is impossible to find here the 
different classes of an angelic hierarchy, and so this passage should not be 
used as a parallel. 
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Gnosticism. The properties which the Gnostics distributed in their 
myths among a number of aeons, all of whom always resolve them- 
selves again into the same central conception, are here united in 
the one Christ, in whom, as in the Gnostic Nous or Monogenes, the 
supreme and absolute God unfolds and reveals his secret essence, 
as the eiKdJv rod Oeov rov aopdrov, the TrpcyroroKo^ ttcutt)^ lerureto^y 
the highest principle of all life and being. In him, as on the one 
hand axno^ iari irpo Trdvrtov, so on the other, etcrurOrj ra iravra,' 
Kol ra irdvTa a/ avr^ owearrfKe, CoL i. 15 sq., for he is the XpioTo^, 
who is ra wavra Kot ev ttcuti, CoL iii 11.^ 
The Gnostic systems rest upon the root idea that all spiritual 

^ According to the doctrine of the Valentinians, Christ sent out of the pleroma 
the Soter, ivb6vT09 avr^ ircurav t^v bvvafiiv rov irarp6s koL irav vtr* i^ovciav napa- 
d6vTos Kcu, T&v alSviov dc 6fioi<osy &jr»s iv airr^ rh. trdvra KriaBj rci dparh, kcu. rk 
dSpara, 6p6voif OeorriTts, Kvpi6Tr}T€Sf Iren, Adv. Haer. L 4, 6. Theodoret (Haer. 
Fabb. i. 7) mentions the same as the doctrine of the Valentinians, namely, that 
Christ sent the Redeemer Jesas, Sore €v avr^ KTiaOrlvai Koi rh opara kcu rh 
ddparaf kqI Qpovovs, kcu, KvptoTrjTatf Koi 6(6rrjTa9, tos avroi \tyov<n. It is usuaUy 
assumed that the Valentinians derived these representations and expressions 
from the Epistle to the Colossians ; but how is it that this letter itself answered 
so closely to the forms of their thought and expression ? We see from Iren. 
i^3, 4, how they used other passages of these two Epistles for their own par- 
poses, vnh ILavkov (fyavcp&s clprja-Oai Xeyovar kol avros iari rh Trdvra (Col. iii. 11), 
jcai TToKiv (Col. ii. 9) €v avr^ KaToiKcl rrav rh TrX-qpiOfia ttjs Be&njToSf Koi to dvaKC' 
<f><ikaioi>a-a<rSai rh itdvra iv r^ Xpiar^ bia rov 6eo€ (Eph. i. 10) €ppjiv€vov<nv 
elprjo-Baiy icaX ct riva 3X\a. It may very reasonably be supposed that the later 
Valentinians, whom Irenaeus is refuting, appealed to these passages in support of 
their doctrines, but that the agreement of these passages with their doctrines 
results fbom the fact that the circle in which those Epistles arose was permeated 
by similar Gnostic ideas. The first beginnings of Christian speculation coincided, 
as we know, with the beginnings of Gnosis, and thus Gnosis, when developing 
itself, an4 giving its peculiar impulse to Christian speculation, gave currency to 
many representations and expressions which, though springing from the soil of 
Gnosticism, and though containing Gnostic elements, yet were not offensive to 
the unprejudiced Christian consciousness. Even then, however, every specu- 
lation was not received equaUy as Christian ; it is remarkable that the Epistle to 
the Colossians speaJ^ of Kvpidrrjretf but not of Ocorrirts, an idea at which the 
Valentinians took no offence. There can be no doubt that all these expressions, 
dpxai, i^ova-icUf Opdvoiy Kvpi^Trjreti B€drTjr€Si alS>V€ti TrXtiprnfiay etc., belong to a 
circle where speculation about the spirit-world was carried on with peculiar 
zest ; but where did this interest arise before Gnosticism began to take form ? 
And with what other direction of thought is it more closely and more naturally 
connected than with the Gnostic ? 
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life which has proceeded from the supreme God has to return to 
its original unity, and to be taken back ag«dn into the absolute 
principle, so that every discord which has arisen shall be resolved 
into harmony. Thus in these Epistles Christ's work is mainly that 
of restoring, bringing back, and making unity ; the final purpose of 
it is, eU otKovofMiap rov 'rrkrjpfofiaro^ r&v Kacp&v (i.e. according to 
the idea of a religious dispensation developing itself in the fulness 
of the times, that is, in definite epochs, in a series of momenta 
mutually conditioning each other), avaK€<l>a\ai<oaaa'0ai ra wavrd 
€v T€p XpMTw, Eph. i 10, Kal Sc avTOv airoKaTdXkd^ai, ra irdvra 
eU airrdv, CoL i. 20. From this point of view both Epistles lay 
special weight on the consideration that Christ is, in respect of his 
death also, elprfvri '^fi&v, 6 iroiriaa^ ra dfjL<f>dTepa &, Eph. ii. 14, the 
elprjPOTroiTja'a^, and that eire ra ein rij^ ryfj^, ecre ra ev roU ovpavol^, 
CoL L 20. It is in the light of this lofty and comprehensive con- 
ception that the work of Christ is here contemplated, t.d. as a 
mediation and atonement whose effects extend to the whole 
universe. And though it may be possible to harmonize this con- 
ception with the Pauline Christology and doctrine of atonement, 
yet it is certain that with Paul these ideas never assume the pro- 
minence which they have here. We have, therefore, good grounds 
for asserting that in these Epistles we are presented with a new 
and peculiar circle of ideas which is distinctly later than that of 
the Pauline Epistles. It is a transcendental region, into which 
Paul did look out now and then, but of which he had no definite 
views, and which he never introduced into his Epistles from a taste 
for metaphysical speculation. 

As even the Christology of these letters bears unmistakably the 
impress of Gnosticism, we meet also with other Gnostic conceptions 
and modes of representation. Especially does that Trkrjpoofia, 
which holds so prominent a place in both Epistles, naturally 
suggest to us the Pleroma of the Gnostics. Indeed the two are 
so intimately connected, that the one can only be explained by 
the other. The Gnostic Pleroma is not the absolute itself; it is 
that in which the absolute displays itself as absolute, realizes the » 
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oonception of itself, and fills itself with its own definite contents. 
According to the doctrine of the Valentinians, the Bythos, the 
original divine source, is not in and of itself the Pleroma, hut only 
in so far as it is thought as the sum of the aeons by which it is 
filled. « These thirty aeons," says Irenaeus (i 1. 3), " as the 
Yalentinian doctrine of aeons represents them, are ro aoparov kal 
irvevfuiTCKov kwt ainoxyi trki^pcofia, which is divided into an 
Ogdoas, a Dekas, and a Dodekas." The Logos, who is produced by 
the Nous or Monogenes, is called the dpj(7i kcu fwpffxoa-c^ 7ravT0<i 
Tov ifKrip^iiaTo^, that is, the being in whom the Pleroma first 
receives its form, in whom the conception of it is defined ; since 
the Logos, in connexion with Zmi as his av^vyo^, is the Trarfip 
^aantov r&v fier avrov eaofi&nov, and contains in his own nature 
t;he whole Pleroma, as he is himself only the more definite and 
more realized form of the Nous or Monogenes. The supreme and 
absolute God is not therefore himself the Pleroma, but has it in 
himself as his contents.^ 

Now this is just the conception of the Pleroma which we find 
in both our Epistles ; the only difference is that there is no express- 
mention here of a plurality of aeons as the complement of the 
pleroma, and that not the supreme God himself, but Christ, is the 
pleroma, since only in Christ does the self-existent God emerge 
from his abstract being, and unfold himself to the fulness of con- 
crete life. For ev ain^, it is said, CoL i 19, evBd/cfia-e (o Ocosi), irav 
TO ifKripoDfia KaTOttcrjaat. Col. ii. 9 : ev avT^ Karoi/cel irav to 
irXqptopM T^9 OeoTtfTo^ aayfutTLKO)^, Kal lore ev avr^ ireirkripwfidvoi* 
09 eoTLv rj Ke<l>a\rj ttoch;? apj(r}^ Koi e^ovala^^ Eph, i 22, 23 : avrov 
e&o/ce K€<l>a\r)V inrep iravra ry eKickriaLa, rjTi^ eari to <T&fia avTov, 
TO irXn^ptofjia tov tcl irdma ev ircun wKrfpovfievov. Eph. iii 19 : 
Jh/wvai • . . Tijv ar/airrjv tov Xpurrov, iva irKfiptoOfjre €A9 irav: 
TO irXi^pcofia tov Oeov. Eph. iv. 13 : to irXrjpfOfia tov XpurTov* 

. ^ Compare Iren. ii 1 ; L 2 : Deus — ^solas paier et continens omnia. — Quemadmo* 
dum (enim poterit super hunc alia plenitudo aut initium aut potestas aut alius 
Deus esse, cum oporteat Deum, horum omnium pleroma, in immenso omliia 
oircumtenere et cirenmteneri a nemine. 
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Here we observe a further remarkable agreemeht. According to 
the doctrine of the Valentinians the aeons, who together make up 
the Pleroma, are divided into male and female, and form the so- 
called syzygies, pairs bound together as if in marriage. The pro- 
. pator is united in syzygy with his ewoia (the thought of himself, 
his self-consciousness) ; in the same way, the Monogenes, or Nous, 
with Aletheia, the Logos with Zoe, the Anthropos with Ecclesia. 
From these the other aeons proceeded, alsa as syzygies. In the 
same way Christ forms, according to the Epistle to the Ephesians, a 
syzygy with the Church. Christ is indeed the head of the Church, 
but, in the same way, the man is the head of the woman, and hus- 
bands are exhorted to love their wives, just as Christ also loved the 
Church, and gave himself for her, that he might sanctify her to him- 
self, and present her glorious to himself without spot or blemish^ 
Eph. V. 23 sq. This is the great fjLvarrjpiop of which the writer of the 
Epistle speaks in reference to Christ and the Church (ver. 32), that 
she is his wife, as it were, united to him in marriage. In virtue of 
this relationship the conception of the pleroma is transferred to her 
also. As Christ is the irXr^pcofia, so also is the Church ; that is to 
say, she is the ifkr^ptofia of Christ, since he himself is the irXripwfia 
in the highest sense. This is the simple meaning of the words of 
which so many interpretations have been attempted : to ttXtj/mo/mi; 
Tov ra iravra ev iraai 7r\rjp<ofi€vov. What is meant is simply that 
Christ is the pleroma in the highest and absolute sense, inasmuch as 
it is all things absolutely that he fills with himself as the absolute. 
Qontents. The conception of the wkqpcjfia suggests the relation of 
one thing to another, the relation of abstract and concrete being, 
pf absolute unconditioned being, and its manifestation or realiza- 
tion, or the relation of form and contents. As Christ is the: 
pleroma because the absolute essence of God manifests itself and 
enters upon concrete existence in him, because the conception of 
Crod is here fiUed with its definite contents, so when the Church 
is called the pleroma of Christ, she is conceived as possessing a. 
more concrete and realized existence than Christ himself. But if^ 
the Church, as the pleroma, is the concrete real existence withi 
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which Christ fills himself as his contents ; on the other hand, and 
in a higher sense, Christ, as the form of these contents, is himself 
the contents with which everything that has existence, the self- 
existent, fills itself. The expression wXripoyfia, then, implies 
always a concrete and real existence, — the contents of another 
existence with which it combines to form a unity of form and con- 
tents. Thus the expression TrXrjpm/jia is to be taken neither as 
simply active nor as simply passive. Both senses pass and 
repass into each other, for that which fiUs — which makes full — 
becomes itself that which is filled, is full, is informed with its 
definite contents. As TrXfjpoVfievo^ ra nrdma iv iracrc, Christ is the 
trk'qptofia which fills the iraura €^ 7ra<Tt with its definite contents, 
and this pleroma itself again is the absolute all, replenished with 
its absolute contents. 

As. with the conception of the irXriptaiia, so with that of the 
c&fMu The church is the acofia of Christ, Eph. L 23, iv. 12. But 
Christ himself is called acjfia, the <T&fia of the Deity, inasmuch as 
there dwells ctafjLaTtKo)^ in him irav to ifkriptopLa rf^ deorrjro^, all, 
that is to say, that informs the idea of the Deity with the concrete 
contents that belong to it. Col. iL 9, an expression which can only 
be explained by the line of thought which we have indicated. If 
then he himself is the a-A/jua of the Deity, the church can be his 
a&fia only in a more concrete sense, since he, as a-cifia of the 
Deity, is the head of the church, and the principle, ef ov nrav to 
(T&fia awapfidXoyovfievov Kai avfi^i^a^ofieyov Bia waa-rf^ dcfyfj^ 
T^9 e7n'Xpp7)yla<;, Kar evepjetav €v ficrpq} ivo^: eKoarov fjuepov^, 
V)v av^a-cv rov <rft)/wiT09 Trocetrai €t9 OLKohop/qv eavrov €v dydnrq^ 
EpL iv. 16. Here the church is described, in true Gnostic fashion, 
as an organism fitted together by the concord of its members 
inwardly, and living in the idea of its own unity. The relation 
also in which the church stands towards Christ as his cSyfia 
brings us back to the idea of sjzjgy; according to Eph. v. 28, 
the ryvvatK€9 ore the a-fafutra of their husbands, a representation 
where we again encounter the Gnostic idea of the pleroma, since 
here also the idea is present that the being of the husbands^ 
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receives its full contents only in that of the wives, — only there 
realizes its own conception. 

The Gnostic representations afford, I think, the only satisfactory 
explanation of the obscure passage, iii 9. The olKopofiia /jLvanjplov 
consists in this, that God has created aU things, iva yvoDpicOy vvtf 
ral^ ap^al^ tcaX rah e^ovaiai^ ev rol^ eTTOvpavloi^ 8ta t^9 
eKKkfia-la^ ri iroXmroUCKo^ <To<f>la rov Oeov Kara wpoOea-iv rSxy 
cufovcov, r)v eirolr^ev ev Xpurr^ ^Irja-ov r^ Kvplq> ^fiStv. The 
final cause of the creation is here alleged to be that the ao^la 
rov Oeov should be known by the heavenly powers, and that 
through the medium of the church ; the final cause of the creation 
is thus realized by a movement going back into the pleroma, an 
ideal movement, however, which is placed in the knowing of the 
dpxal and e^ovtrlai, which occupy the same position here as- the 
aeons of the Gnostics. According to the doctrine of the 
Yalentinians, the final end of the creation takes place in the 
return of Sophia, along with the spiritually-minded who make up 
the church, back to the Pleroma. Now the author of our 
Epistle could not place Sophia in this position at the realizing of 
the final cause of creation, for he had not made Sophia, but 
Ecclesia, the av^vyo^ of Christ. But Sophia could not be altogeth^ 
omitted, and she is placed here ideally as the divine wisdom which 
realizes itseK in the realization of the divine world-scheme ; she is 
made known as such to the celestial powers who form the highest 
spirit-world, and that through the church, which, as the object of 
this knowledge, is the medium through which it is communicated 
The church, however, can be the object of this knowledge only in 
her syzygy with Christ. The Gnostic doctrine represents Sophia 
returning into the Pleroma as a bride united with her bridegroom, 
the Eedeemer ; and thus the realization of the purpose of creation 
is placed here in the marriage of the church with Christ, inasmuch 
as it is in her that the wisdom of God is known by the heavenly 
powers.-^ In this accomplishment of the ends of creation in the 

;^ twi yvfopifrOj can only be construed along with nV ^ olKi rov fivar. : Grace is 
given to me to proclaim the gospel and to instruct others ris 7 oIk, rov fivar^ 
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yva>pl^eiv of the apyal- k<u e^ovciat, the Trpd'Oeo'i^ rwv auovrovl 
the purpose of the aeons, or that which God has ideally proposed 
to himself in the aeons, returns into itself, having been accom- 
'plished and realized in Christ. The al&p€<: here are like the Gnostic 
aeons (the al&v€<: rov altcvo^, Eph. iii. 21, the aeons of God as th^ 
primal iEon), the subjects of the Divine ideas of the world-plan 
"which is developed and realized in the sequence of the aeons, ep 
T0A9 (H&at T0J9 errep^ofAevot^, Eph. ii 7> and they constitute the 
being of God. All thiSj it is clear, can only be grasped and under-^ 
fitood in the light of the Gnostic modes of thinking. Thd 
predicate, also, -which Sophia here receives — irokxnroUCKjo^, this 
strange and singular compound, which has given so much trouble 
to the interpreters — cannot be rightly explained save from the same 
circle of ideas. Harless inclines ultimately to the view (which 
De Wette also in the main supports) that- this iroKvirotKiXo^ ao<f^ld 
is 60 called on account of the difference of the present from earlier 
revelations, the revelations of God in nature and in the law. It i&, 
that is to say^ the wonderful wisdom, which- adjusts the conflict 
between law and grace ; it is the thought, o-vveKkeure yap 6 ©609 tou9 
wavTa^ eU direldecav, Xva tov9 iraarra^ eKeijoij, which in another 
passage moves the apostle to exclaim, & I3d0o^ irkovrov xal aoipla^ 
-etc., Eom. xL 32 ay.; it is the preparatio evangelica of the Old 
Testanaent revelations, of which it is said at the beginning of th6 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 7roXvT/}o7r©9 vaXai, etc. The apostle, it 
is said, is not speaking here directly of that series of earlier 
•revelations, for the wisdom he describes is that which is manifested 
through the church of the New Covenant, but he glances at all 
the various revelations of God, and calls the last and final one a 
revelation of the manifold wisdom of God. All this is perfectly- 
sensible, still it does not preclude the question, why, if this was 
what the apostle had to say, he should have chosen such a peculiar 
expression as TroXuTroUikoi;, and should have spoken of a manifold 
{multiform) wisdom, when in reality it was the unity of it, as 

namely, that tliis otKovoiiia rov fivoTtjpiov finds its accomplishment in this Tva 
yvapurBj, etc. . • - . ^ - . - - .. 
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against tbe multiplicity of former revelations, that he wanted to 
express. I believe this irokmroUikof; <rwf>ia can only be explained 
thus : that the writer saw hovering before his mind that Gnostia 
fro^la of which this predicate is characteristic more than any other ) 
for it was of the essence of that Sophia to pass through a series of 
the most varied forms and conditions. We even find Irenaeus 
using the same expression in speaking of the suffering condition 
in which for the most part she dwells.^ 

In this connexion we cannot set it down to chance that an idea 
occurs in one of these Epistles to which the apostle. Paul never 
makes the slightest allusion. I refer to the passage, Eph. iv. 8. 
In spite of the reclamation of most modem interpreters, it appears 
to me that we cannot, with any regard to the natural meaning of 
the words, refer this passj^e to anything but the descent into hell. 
Harless urges that this would be the only passage where the descent 
into heU would appear as a characteristic of Christ's appearance, 
which it certainly is not. But to this I can allow no weight, nor 
do the other reasons to which Harless appeals in support of his 
rendering appear to me to be more forcible. It is said that the 
antithesis of earth and heaven is alone suited to the context ; but 
this is simply to take for granted that the two clauses of ver. 8 are 
to be referred to the same subjects, those, namely, whom Christ 
had won for himself upon the earth. It may be very true that in 
the psalm from which the words in verse 8 are taken, there is no 
trace of any reference to death or to a descent into hell ; but Har* 
less asserts further, " only then could we prove that the Apostle 
found such a reference in the psalm, if he quoted the passage in a 
connexion in which the death or the descent of Christ was directly 
before him, but that here the very contrary is the case ; and what 
connexion can be shown between the gifts of grace which Christ 
gives to his own people, and his death or his descenms ad inferos f 
If the Apostle seeks to demonstrate that the procedure of God 
triumphant who brings his captives with him without waiting till 

> Adv. Haer. i. 4. 1, avfmeirktxBcu r^ ird^ci, icai fi6vriv diro\€i<l>$€ia'av !{«» 
irayri fitpii r6v ira^ov; viroirc<rcti', nokviAtpovs koL voKvn'otkikov xnrdpxopros. 
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they render themselves to him, is also the procedure of the Son, 
who also places his people in the Church on earth in the place he 
fixes for them, what need is there here for any reference to the 
death or the descent of Christ ?" With all this I disagree, just 
because the reasoning assumes that the passage can be understood 
in no other sense but one exclusive of the descent into helL But 
what is more natural than to take ai/)(jMiKoyrevuv aixf^oKcoalap of 
those captives whom Christ, when he descended into Hades, brought 
up with him as his own captives, ie, as those whom he had set 
free? And this was the original and common view of the purpose 
pf th(B descent. It is very true that the preceding verse 7 preparer 
us for only the second clause of verse 8, but what hinders us from 
assuming that it was just the passage he Was quoting from the Old 
Testament, which led the writer to the further thought expressed 
in the first clause, namely, the idea of the descent into heU, and 
>hat then he worked out this idea in verses 9, 10, and came back in 
verse 1 1 to the connexion of verse 7 ? And as for the question what 
fthe gifts of grace which Christ gives his people have to do with 
fthe descent into hell, the answer is not tax to seek. It is given us 
;in this very passsage in the words TrX^/ooxn; ra wavra, and that 
so clearly as to exclude all doubt on the subject. It might be 
^possible to take the Ktvrirepa fiefnj riy: yfj^ as simply a circumr 
locution for yfj, if that phrase stood alone, but it is altogether im- 
^possible in a passage arranged as this one is, where the writer 
■speaks of an ava^divew and a xarafiaivecv, and where the one is 
'.called ava^aivevv inrepdvoD irdvT<ov tS>v ovpav&v, that is, an ascend- 
ing to the highest height, as far as it is possible to ascend : it is 
impossible to take the Kora^iveiv €49 ra Karatrepa fiepij rrj^ ryfyf, 
.which forms the antithesis to avapaivei,v xrrrepdvto irdvroDv t&v 
ovpav&v, in any more limited sense than that which the nearest 
lind most natural meaning of the Words demands. By doing do 
|we should take from the principal clause, Iva irktipoaari ra irdvra 
(all things without exception, as the article indicates) its imre- 
stricted ineaning. What the author here seeks to express, is the 
activity of Christ which extends equally far upwards and down- 
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wards, which descends from the highest height to the lowest depth, 
and ascends again from the latter to the former, which embraces 
and replenishes the whole universe, so far as it is inhabited by 
intelligent beings, with its gracious and redeeming influence. It 
is the idea of the pleroma belonging to Christ in the highest sense, 
which is here dealt with on the side of its scope and extension. 
If Christ is the pleroma absolutely, then the activity, which accord- 
ing to this conception he exerts, cannot come short of comprehend- 
ing everything in the widest possible circle, and of binding the 
highest and the lowest together. 

If this be the sense of our passage, then not only does it contain 
the idea of Christ's descent into hell, — it exhibits to us very dis- 
tinctly the genesis of that idea. Christ as the ifkjqptofia is also 
the ra iravra 7r\rip<o(ra^, and if he be the ra iravra irXripda-a^, 
thus he must also be the eU ra Karirepa fiept) t^9 yrj^ searafid^s 
Now even if it were not possible to trace the idea of the descent 
of Christ into hell so distinctly as we do as one of the Gnostic doc- 
trines, yet the Gnostic origin of this passage could not be doubtful, 
when we considered the inward connexion of these ideas, and the 
relation which, as we showed, exists between the Christology of 
these Epistles and the Christology of the Gnostics. Some 
Gnostic systems, notably the Valentinian, make the redeem- 
ing spirit return and close its eartiily work before the catas- 
trophe of death, and of course such a scheme as this can scarcely 
have contemplated a further action to deal with the under- world. . 
But this was not universally the Gnostic conception; we know 
about Marcion at least, that in his system, Christ went down 
into the under-world after his death. ^ And it is not probable 

^ ** Super blasphemiam," says Irenaeus, i. 27. 3, " qtiae est in Deum, adjecit et 
hoc (Marcion), Cain et eos, qui similes sunt ei, et Sodomitas, et Aegyptios et 
similes eis et omnes omnino gentes, quae in omni permixtione malignitatis 
ambulaveruut, salvatas esse a Domino, cum descendisset ad inferos et accucurris- 
sent et in snum assumpsisse regnum : Abel autem et Enoch et Koe et reliquos 
justos — non participasse salutem — non accucurrerunt Jesu neque crediderunt 
annuntiationi ejus, et propterea remansisse animas eorum apud inferos. Cf. 
Epiph. Haer. xliL 4 : Xpiarhv (Xeyct MapKicov) av&Stp dir6 tov dopdrov Koi dicaro- 
vofidaTav irarpbs K.ara^€^riK€vai iiii cwnypi^ tSv -^x®" KoiiitX ikeyx*)^ tov Qeov 

B 
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that Marcion, a man who borrowed so much from old Gnostic sys- 
tems, and whose only peculiarity almost was to give a dualistic 
turn to what he borrowed, was the first to set this view in circula- 
tion« It fits so naturally into the whole Gnostic set of ideas, that 
we may well believe it to have existed before him. The greater 
the height was from which the Christ of the Gnostics came when 
descending from the all-encircling pleroma, the greater the number 
of heavens through which he had passed, the more natural was it 
to think of his descending also as far as it was possible to descend, 
not only down into the world, but even down into the under- 
world. And again, a thorough working out of the hostile relation 
in which Christ and the demiurge were conceived to stand to each 
other would itself suggest that Christ should visit the place where 
those souls lay whom the demiurge had caught and bound, and 
who had no hope of freedom in any other way.^ 

Besides all this, how many references do we find in these Epistles 
to Gnostic ideas and expressions ! How often do they speak of a 
fivoTTiptov, a a-fxpia, a yv&ai^, etc. — cf. Eph. i 8, 17 ; iii. 3, 9, 19 ; 
iv. 13; vi 19; CoL i 6, 9, 26; ii 2; iii 10, 16. With what 
peculiar meaning and emphasis is the word ala>v used, as for 
example Eph. iii. 21. The aioii/e? might seem here to be nothing 
more than the yepeal (as in CoL i 26, al&ve^ and yeveal are coupled 
together), but the aeons and the yeveal rov al&vo^ r&v aKovcov, in 
the same sense in which God himself, as the extratemporal unity 
of time, individualizes himself in the aeons, as the several stages 
of time, while unfolding itself. In the irpodeat,^ r&v al(ova>v also, 

T&v ^lovbai&v Koi v6fJLOv Koi irpo<t>rirS>v Koi tS>p roiovrcov, Koi axpi fdov KortxPeprj' 
K€vai t6v Kvpiov, iva a-t^irq roifs ir^pl KaXv, etc. 

^ Thiia what Irenaeus says, v. 31. 2, about the Gnostic deoial of the idea of 
the descent into hell, refers only to those Gnostics for whom the whole history of 
Christ seems to have had a merely symbolical meaning, si Dominus legem mortu- 
orum servavU — commorattis usque in tertiam diem in inferioribus terrae, post deinde 
surgeons in came — adscendit ad patrem, quomodo non confundaaUWj qui dicunt irrferos 
quidem esse kunc mundum, qui sit secundum nos, inferiorem autem hominem ipsorum^ 
dereliiiqu/entem hoc corpus, in supercodestem adscendere locum f Thus there were 
those who understood the adscendere adpatrem even with reference to Christ, only 
of the Spirit of man. This was, however, by no means the general view. 
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Eph. iii 11^ the conception of the aeons in their relation to time, 
corresponds with the Gnostic conception of them as spiritual beings 
who are the bearers of the thoughts of GoA Still more striking is 
this in the expression aloop tov Koafiov tovtov, Eph. ii 2. The 
interpreters think that the passage is sufl&ciently explained by giv- 
ing the word the meaning "earthly life/' "course of the world," "era 
of the world," and declare it to be quite a mistake to render aliov in 
the Gnostic sense. Yet it can scarcely be denied that the expression 
is at least not very unlike the Gnostic conception, and why should 
not the subject amp tov Koafiov tovtov be parallel to the other 
subjects, namely, the ap^tov t^9 efyvala^ tov aipo^ and the Trvevfia 
epefxyovvl The only Pauline expression with which this one can 
be compared is Seo? tov amvo^ tovtov, 2 Cor. iv. 4, and that instead 
of 6609 we have here ai€ov, and that the alav tov Koafiov tovtov is 
mentioned by the side of an amv t&v alafvcov, can only be 
explained by the influence of Gnostic ideas. In the same passage, 
on inspecting it more closely, and comparing it with the kindred 
passage vi 12, we detect still more Gnostic representations and 
expressions in which the eye of the author expatiates in the super- 
natural world of darkness, as at other times it does in the brighter 
regions of the spirit-realm. The Koa^ioKpaTope^ tov ckotov^, Eph, 
vi 12, cannot disown their Gnostic origin. The Valentinians gave 
the name of Kosmocrator to the deviL To the same origin with 
Kosmocrator are the Sai/jbovui and arfyekoi to be referred. What 
he is in unity, these are in plurality.^ Marcion gave the name of 
Kosmocrator to the demiurge, who is in his system the representa- 
tive of the evil principle.^ Now if the KoafioKpaTope; cannot be 
subordinated to any principle but the ala)i; tov Ko<r/iov tovtov, then 
the aloDv is the Koa/jLOKparcop, As ieo<rfioKpdTa>p, he is, according 
to Eph. ii 2, the apxa>v tt}? e^ovda^ tov depo^ and the wpevfjui to 
evepyovv, etc., that is, the devil described in Gnostic phrases. For the 
peculiar expression, tcl irvevfuiTiKa ttj^ irovripia^, Eph. vi 1 2, there 
is no parallel to be found but in the language of the Gnostics.^ 

^ IrenaeuB, Adv. Haer. i. 5. 4. ' Irenaens, i. 27. 2. 

^ Irenaens says of the Valentinians (L 5. 4) : '£je r^( \virqs (of the Sophia) r^ 
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That in connexion with such representations the contrast of 
light and darkness should be peculiarly dwelt upon (Eph. ii 2» 
iv, 18, V. 8 ; CoL L 18), may not be a very important circumstance ; 
yet the universal proposition, EpL v. 13, irav to ^avepovymfov ^w 
Irrt,, is worthy of remark. This sentence affirms, according to the 
Gnostic theory of light, that light is the principle through which, 
everything that is and has existence for consciousness, is mediated. 
All becoming takes place just by that which existed already in its 
essence becoming manifest to consciousness. The Yalentinians 
used this proposition in this way in their explanation of the pro- 
logue to John's Gospel, when they said. When John called .^cd^ 
the ^9 dv0panr<dv, he meant to include in the word dvOptoiroDv the 
avOpomo^ and the eKicKiriala, &rrc9^ Sia rov hfo^ ovoftaro^ Sffkioirij 
TTjv T7j^ av^vyla^ Koiv<oviav, €/e yap rov Xoyov /cai Trj^ ^^ii>V^ 
av0payrro^ ylverat, Kcui ^KKKtfaia^ <f>&^ Se ehre r&v dpOpayirwv Tqv 
^mjv, Sta to ire<f>a>ria6(u avrov^ vrr airni^, 8 Sij earh fiefiop<l>&(r0<u 
Kol ireifKLvep&aOai,, Tovro h\ 6 HatTXo? \^€r wav yap ro if>ave^ 
povfievov ^£9 iari'^ errel rolwp i^avepctxre Kiu eyevvfjce top t€ 
apOptoTTOp Kat TTjp €KK\rf(rtav 17 ^ayi], ^£9 eipfjaOai, avr&p. Life is 
called the light of man and the church, because the origin of the 
syzygy of the man and the Church is nothing but its becoming 
visible. Everything that arises simply emerges to the light out of 

irvevfJurriKh rrjs novrfpias btbdaKovai yeyovevcUf o6€V k<u didfioKov rrfv ycvtaof 
€(rxi]i^^vcu9 ^v xal Koa-ftoKpdropa fcoXovcrt, Ka\ tcl bcuft6via Koi roifg ayyikovs kcu, 
vaa-av rriv irvtvyuanKriv ttis novripias {mSorao'iv. The different states of mind are 
here described, into which Sophia or Achamoth fell outside of the Fleroma. 
Each of these states of mind is, through the subjective becoming objective, the 
principle of a definite sphere of the material and spiritual world. Sorrow 
objectivated itself to the substance of the air {depa yty ovivai Kara ttjs Xvrr^s- 
itri^iv)y but from the same Xvtti; arose also the Trvcv/xariK^ r^( irovripias, and 
especially the btdfioXos or KoapjOKpdroip, who has his seat iv r^ itaff fffias Kdo'fuj^. 
So in our Epistle the aloiv rov KSa-fiov rovrov, who presides over the KoapLOKparopes 
rov (tkStovs, is the &px<ov rrjg i^ovaias rov dipos. The spiritually evil beings are 
the inhabitants of the atmosphere which envelopes the earth, and as such, the 
Koa-poKpdropes rov aK&rovs, The conceptions air and darkness are the physical 
substratum of the spiritually eviL 

^ This is, moreover, one of the oldest pieces of evidence for the supposed 
Pauline origin of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and should not be omitted from 
the catalogue. 
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what it was essentially before. There is, therefore, and this 
expiresses accurately the Gnostic view of the universe, no becoming 
or originating, but everything that becomes and originates simply 
begins to exist for consciousness, for everything that is, is absolutely. 
Nothing therefore acquires essential existence ; all becoming and 
originating is true only for the sphere of consciousness. The whole 
process of the world's becoming is just the process of the develop- 
ment of consciousness. If then such be the true sense of the sup- 
■ posed Pauline proposition, who does not perceive that it has come 
into this connexion out of a totally different set of ideas, and that 
the moral purport here given to it can only be properly understood 
if it be explained by the metaphysical meaning which underlies it? 
The striking affinity of these two letters with Gnostic ideas and 
expressions has been for the most part disregarded by interpreters, 
bat where this has not been the case, only two explanations seem 
to have been considered possible : (1.) That the Gnostics derived 
those views from the Pauline Epistles, or, (2.) That ideas like those 
of the Gnostics were already in circulation at the apostle's time, and 
that he set himself to combat and correct them. The latter alter- 
naitive is thoroughly improbable; on the one hand there is no proof 
of the existenciB of Gnostic ideas at so early a period, and on the 
other, the Epistle to the Ephesians exhibits no trace of even an 
indirect polemic against the Gnostic doctrines. On the contrary, 
this apostle would have been playing into the hands of the Gnostics 
both in this and to some extent also in the Colossian Epistle. And 
the former alternative is just as unlikely or even more so. Ter- 
ftilliari has been appealed to in support of it.^ But what can Tertul- 
Han prove for an opinion that has against it the whole constitution 
of the Gnostic systems, especially of the Valentinian system, the 
structure of which is far too original to be explained by what Tertul- 
lian says of it, that Valentine materiam qd scriptural excogitavit? ' 

. ^ CWpare Harless on Eph. i 23, where he cites Tert.de praescr. Haer. o. 38. 
^ ^ .Non ad materiam soripturas (as Marcion), et tamen plus abstulit et plas 
adjecit, anferens proprietates singnlomm qaoque Terboram et adjicieiis disposi* 
tiones non camparentiamrenmi. 
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If, then, both alternatives are equally inadmissible, both those 
sides combine to make us think that the Epistle to the Ephesians 
especially is of post-apostolic origin, and dates from a time when 
the Gnostic ideas were just coming into circulation, and still wore 
the garb of innocent Christian speculations. 

We are the more led to think of this period, that the same 
Epistle to which these remarks chiefly apply, namely that to the 
Ephesians, indicates an acquaintance with another phenomenon of 
the age of Gnosticism, viz., Montanism. We may remark here that 
the elements out of which Montanism arose were in existence long 
before the reputed founder of that sect, and were as far as may be 
from being heretical And thus, though we should find in our 
Epistle the echoes of Montanism, we should not be compelled to 
place it at too late a date. The emphatic designation of the 
irv€Vfm as the distinctive principle of Christian consciousness and 
life might of itself appear to point out such a relation. Compare 
Eph. I 3, 13, 17 ; ii. 18 ; iii. 5, 16 ; iv. 3, 30, 23 ; v. 18 ; vi. 17 ; 
and CoL L 8, 9 ; iii 16. With the Montanists, the conception of 
the irvevfia was identical with that of ao<\>ia ;^ it was to them the 
principle of Christian wisdom, of knowledge and insight, which 
constituted the peculiar distinction of the Christian, if at least he 
understood his position in the world. In this sense Tertullian 
speaks of the administratio paracleti quod intellectus reformaJtv/r 
quod ad meliora proficUur? Through the agnitio paracleti which 
distinguishes them from psychical men, the Montanists are also 
instructiores per paracletum,^ 

Shall we seek here for an explanation of the fact that in both 
our Epistles, that to the Colossians also, the essence of Christian 
perfection is so often made to consist in <rvv€<n^, in a'o<f>ia, yvaxri^^t 
etc. ? (Compare in addition to the passages last cited, Eph. v. 15 ; 
Col. ii. 23; iii 16 ; iv. 5 ; i. 9.) The Montanists held the view 

1 In Epiphanins, Haer. xlix. 1, the Montanist prophetess PrisciUa^ or Quintilla, 
says that Christ had appeared to her in female form, koi cWjSoXcv iv €fun r^v 
(roff>Lap ical aTrcKoXv^c /M>t, etc. CL Eph. L 17y irvevfia a'o<l>ias ical aTroncoXv^ttf. 

a De veL Virg. c. 1. * Tert. ad. Prax. c. 1. 
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of a divine Eevelation which unfolds itself in definite succes- 
sive stages, and is completed in the period of the Spirit, and 
in these stages the Christian perfection, which approves itself 
through the o-o^m, etc., was reckoned analogous to the ripeness 
of manhood. So far, they held, had the Church advanced through 
the manifestations and communications of the Paraclete within 
her.^ 

The Epistle to the Ephesians takes up the same idea for the 
principle of the development of the Christian Church, which, as 
the body of Christ, has still to grow up to maturity, iv. 11 sq. 
"He has given some as apostles, others as prophets, others as 
evangelists ; others as pastors and teachers, that the saints m^ht 
be prepared for the* work of ministration, for the building up of 
the body of Christ, tiU we aU come to the unity of faith, and of the 
knowledge of the Son of God, to the perfect man, to the measure 
of the age of the Church at which Christ is filled with her,* — ^that 
we should be no more children." Here also the end of the corporate 
life of the Christian Church is held to be reached by a progress 
stage by stage, from the state of infancy to that of manly maturity. 
But while Montanism held that end to be already attained 
in the presence of the Paraclete, the author of our Epistle, seek- 
ing to think the thoughts of the apostle, represented it as yet 
to be attained through the harmonious co-operation of all the 
Church's members. 

That the age to which our Epistles belong was one in which 
there was a practical interest to take this idea as the principle 
of the development of the Church, is rendered still more likely by 
the fact that the Epistle to the Colossians also contains it, i. 28 ; 

^ Compare the fine paauge Tert de VeL Virg. o. i JoBtitia primo fait in rudi- 
mentiB, dehinc per legem et prophetas promovit in infantiam, dehinc per evan- 
geliom efferbnit in juventutem, nnnc per Paracletum componitur in maturitatem. 

s It is incorrect to take r6 irX^pw/Mi rov Xpifrrov in the sense of being filled 
with Christ ; it is the fulness of Christ, or the contents with which Christ fills 
himself, that is, the church. The vXrfpmfM Xp. is thus equivalent to the (r&fia 
rov Xp. in the preceding verse, and it cannot be said that the Montanist phrase 
would be irX^pcofui rov trc^MueXi^rov* 
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xarayyeWofiep (Xpurrop) SiSaa-Kovref: iraura avOpomov Iv wcurp 
ao<f>ia, tva Trapaarria'cofiei/ irdvra avOptrrrov reketov €V Xpurrm} 

But the most striking references to the ideas and institutions of 
the Montanists are contained in the passages, Eph. iL 20 ; iii. 5 ; 
iv. 11; where the apostles and prophets are named together, and 
in each case the prophets after the apostles. Only a superficial 
method of interpretation, a thing, however, which is not absolutely 
unknown in the later commentaries, could hold this placing of the 
prophets after the apostles to be merely accidental, and so under- 
stand the prophets here spoken of to be the prophets of the Old 
Testament Harless has with perfect justice repudiated this inter- 
pretation; but he goes on to say that the want of the article 
before irpojyrfT&v shows the apostle to have united the two sub- 
stantives at iL 20, and iii 5, as forming together one conception, 
that is, that he gives the apostles the additional designation of 
prophets; and that this is done in reference to the description of the 
state of the heathen Christians, ii. 12, who were there said to be 
without promise and without hope, but who now possess the pro- 
mise which the apostles, as the bearers of the promise of the new 
covenant, have brought them. We cannot follow him in this ; the 
interpretation is far too artificial to be a real solution of the diffi- 
culty. The text iv. 11 shows distinctly that the apostles are 
distinguished from the prophets. Harless remarks indeed that 
the aTrooToXri involves the irpo^Tela, while the irpo<fyqrela does 
not involve the airo<TTo\ri \ and this is true; yet it is clear from 
iv. 11 that there were prophets who were distinct from the 
apostles, and the question must still be asked. Who are these 
proph^s, and how came the author of our Epistle to couple them 

^ Cf. the Eritischen Miacellen; zum Epheserbrief e ; Theol Jahrb. 1844, p. 3dl 
(now in Schwegler's Nachap. Zeitalter, ii. 371.— -i^c^i^or), where it is justly re-, 
marked that Paul cannot have had these ideas. Hie regarded the end of aU time 
and the second coming of Christ as imminent, and could not contrast his own 
time as the period of vtfniMiis to the age of manly maturity, as an age still dis- 
tant, the goal of Christian history to be attained historically through an immanent 
process of development. This is a later standpoint which, reflecting on the 
past, conceived the idea of such a division of epochs. 
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"With the apostles ? That it came about firom a consideration of the 
contrast between the present and the former state of the Gentile 
Christians might possibly account for the passage il 20 ; but that 
the same expression should be found in two other passages and 
in wholly different connexions, evidently points to something 
peculiar in the circumstances of the age, or of the Church to which 
the Epistle is addressed. 

The apostolic letters show no trace of an order of prophets who 
stand on the same level with the apostles. The passage which 
&lls to be considered on the subject, 1 Cor. xii 28, shows that 
Paul regarded prophecy as a j(apia'fia among other j(apia'fmra, and 
by no means as containing in itself all the gifts of grace, or 
the special criterion of the true ChurcL And this is the position 
of the author of our Epistle ; with him the apostles and the new 
prophets, the latter manifestly as successors and representatives of 
the apostles in the post^postolic Church, are the depositaries of 
divine revelations, the OefUkiov, the foundation of the Church.^ 

Not Paul, but Montanism, attributed to the prophets such a 
position and such importance. The Montardst Tertullian co- 
ordinates apostles and prophets in the same way, as equally 
organs of the Spirit; what the apostles were formerly, the 
prophets are now.^ And the author of our Epistle, identifying 
himself with Paul, and speaking of the whole time from the 
apostles to the date at which he was writing, says, iii. 5 : vvv 
a7r€Ka\v<l>0f) (to fiv<rr7jpiov) roU arfLOi^ aTrooToKoi^ avrov kcH 

1 Krit. Misc. 1844, p. 380. 

3 De Fadic o. 21, where Tertullian is speaking of the power to forgive sins, 
which, he says, belongs only to God and to those to whom it is committed by 
God, viz., the apc^tles, as it had been to the prophets of the Old Testament; 
Exhihe igitur et fmnc mihi, apostolke^ so he addresses the Koman bishop, prophetka 
exemplay et agnoscam dioinitaiemy et vindica Hbi deUctorum ejuamodi remittendorum 
potestcUem, — 8ed kabet, inquis^ potestatem eccleda delicta do7tandi. Hoc ego magia 
et ctgnosco et digporiOy qui ipsum Paracletum in propJietis novis haheo dicentem : potest 
ecclesia donate delictum. If the Boman bishop appeal to Peter, Matth. xvi. 16, 
irh»t i;ight has he to. apply to himself what is there said to Peter? Qmd nunc eP. 
ad ecdeeiaan et quidem tuam, peychice ? Secundum enim Petri personam 8piritua>libu8 
potestas iUa eonveniet, aut apoetoto aut propketae. Nam et ecdesia proprie ^t priiibi' 
pcUiter ipte est epiritys. 
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frpo^TfToi/^ €v irvevfAaru The adcUtion ei/ 7ry€v/«iTi is certainly signifi- 
cant. Several interpreters wish to refer ev irvevfuvn to 'irpw^av: 
exclusively^ but this is justly condemned by Harless and others. 
If it be asked what reason can be alleged that this predicate, which 
the context shows to be a pregnant one, should be applied only 
to the prophets, and not to the apostles also, we must go a 
step further and ask, Why is it given to both? It was for the 
sake of the prophets that it was inserted and applied to the 
apostles also. The author lived at a time when the prophets 
were recognised as new organs of the communication of the Spirit ; 
only this can account for his expressly calling the apostles and 
prophets spiritales, as Tertullian calls them in the same sense.^ 
And if in the third passage, iv. 11, the woifieve^ refer to the 
same ecclesiastical personages as are commonly termed eirurKOTroi, 
then we see here just that depreciation of the bishops for which 
the Montanists are censured by Hieronymus.^ 

It arose from the nature of the case that the materials for these 
critical investigations were drawn chiefly from the Epistle to the 
Ephesians. The Epistle to the Colossians, however, has not been 
by any means lost sight of, and there is a further special task 
which it presents to criticism. It is well known how many 
theories have already been advanced about the so-called false 
teachers of this Epistle, without, however, finding for them any 
definite place in history, and least of all at the time of the apostle 
himself. It is even doubtful whether they were Jews or Christians ; 
and this is certainly striking. If they were so considerable a 
power that the apostle thought it necessary to write an Epistle 
specially against them, we should expect that they had left some 
clearer traces of their historical existence. And certainly we 
should expect to find in the Epistle itself a more distinct indication 
of what they wera Yet how hard is it to construct the peculiar 
character of the sectaries in question from the various single 
traits, mostly the merest hints, which are given us of them ; and 

* Log. dt. 

' Epist. 27 : ita in tertiam, Le. paene nltimum locum episoopi devolvaiitur. 
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how little does the polemic of the author, indirect as it is, rather 
than direct, show these heretics, supposed to have been so 
dangerous, to be the real subject-matter of the Epistle, and the 
central point from which the whole contents are to be explained. 
In seeking then to sift this matter to the bottom, it is not only 
permissible, but necessary, to drop the common hypothesis that 
these so-called false teachers were the historical occasion of our 
Epistle, and to set up the contrary view, that all that is said about 
them is said only by the way, to strengthen and enforce that which 
is in reahty the principal theme. 

And where is it m(5re natural to find the chief theme of our 
Epistle than in that which is said about the higher dignity of 
Christ as the central point, not only of the Christian Church, but 
of the imiverse in general, and about the great mystery that has 
been made manifest in him ? The author comes to this as soon 
as he has despatched the necessary introduction, and added to it, 
in the ordinary way, his expression of sympathy with the Christians 
to whom he is writing ; he at once enforces this as the chief point 
to which the whole contents of his Epistle are to be referred. Now 
if Christ has this high and absolute importance, if he be considered 
in his divine supra-mundane nature, the substantial centre both 
of all spiritual and natural existence generally, and specially of 
the corporate life that is developed in the Christian Church, then 
it is of the first importance to hold steadfastly to this one founda- 
tion, and to suffer nothing to be brought by any one into 
competition with that communication of religious weal which is 
only possible through him, as if anything else could be the channel 
of such virtue. In this argument the author does certainly 
encounter some conflicting views which serve him for the further 
development of his main thesis ; but these have not the special 
historical reference which is commonly attributed to them. They 
belong merely to certain phenomena here and there, which are a 
part of the general character of the time. We might think of 
gnosis in this connexion ; we find it elsewhere, even as early as 
the Pastoral Epistles, a chief mark of Christian polemics. But 
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gnosis was, in the stage it had then reached, too nearly akin with 
the tendency of our Epistles to be spoken of in such a. spirit; 
besides that gnosis also sought to place Christ as high as possible, 
and to adequately express his absolute dignity. Ebionitism, on 
the contrary, especially in the form in which it was most closely 
connected with Judaism, and in which it afterwards became a 
heresy, contained elements with which the higher conception of 
the person of Christ could not fail to come in conflict, as it became 
more and more intent upon excluding everything that might bQ 
put on the same level with Christ as a channel of grace. The 
polemical references of the Epistle to the Colossians are best 
explained by referring them to Ebionitism, and if this be so, then 
the special local occasion which is said to have led the writer of 
this Epistle to his task disappears ; for what is here condemned 
as opposed to the Christian consciousness belongs to the whole 
general character of Ebionitism, as it stood over against the freer 
form of Pauline Christianity, not only at Colosse, but all over Asia 
Minor. A polemical reference of this nature is manifestly present, 
in what is said, ii lis;., against circumcision. The maintenance 
of circumcision is characteristic of Ebionitism ; we see this early 
in the case of the antagonists of the apostle in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, and it continues to be so with those Ebionites who were 
too stiff to surrender their Judaism. Epiphanius expressly remarks 
this of his Ebionites, as well as of Cerinthus and his followera^ 

Then, as for the principles about eating and drinking, and the 
observing of certain days and seasons, which gave occasion for the 
warning, ver. 16, we know further from Epiphanius that the 
Ebionites rejected altogether the use of animal food, considering 
that it defiled the eater, a view which is clearly to be recognised 
iu those words of emphatic prohibition, filq a-^, iiriSk yeuaij, 
jj/n^e 6i^, ver. 21. They must also have held it unlawful to drink 
wine, for they celebrated their mysteries, namely, the Eucharist, 
with unleavened br^ad and unmixed water.* They were alsp 

* Haer. xxx. 2, 16, 28 ; cf. xxviii. 6. 

> Hier. xxx. 15, 16; cf. Gement. Horn. xiv. 1. 
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distinguished by their strict religious observance of certain days 
and seasons. Epiphanius mentions repeatedly the rite of circum- 
cision and the celebration of the Sabbath as the ordinances of the 
"Jewish religion which the Ebionites held most sacred.^ The 
vovfM)via$ are to be understood not only of the new moons, but 
generally of the festivals, the date of which was determined by the 
moon, and the phrase may bear special reference to the Jewish 
or Ebionite celebration of the Passover, which was customary 
in Asia Minor. But most of all do the worshipping of angels 
and the transcendental speculations about the spirit-world that 
were bound up with that worship, as it is described, ii 18, 
appear to be a characteristic trait of Ebionitism. Kot only 
did the Ebionites attach great importance to the doctrine of angels 
and the religious worship of them, they closely connected Christ 
himself with the angels, and even considered him to be one of 
thenL^ 

And it is just here that we see what was the point of the 
polemics of the Epistle to the Colossians. The Ebionites agreed 
in saying of Christ that he was created before all, exalted above 
the angels, the ruler of all created thinga But then again they 
placed the angels in a co-ordinate relation to Christ, ascribed to 
them also a redeeming and mediating function, even invoked them 
directly in this capacity, and regarded Christ as only eva r&v 
afyxa^fjiXjcov. The Epistle to the Colossians, on the contrary, 
insists strongly on the point that the dignity of Christ is not a 
question of degree, but consists in an absolute superiority over 

. * Haer. xxx. 2, 16, 17. 

^ According to Epiph. Haer. zzz. 2, the Ebionite doctrine about Christ (though, 
as Epiphanius remarks, they were not all together at one on the subject, or 
perhaps he was unable to harmonize the statements which he had before him) 
was in the main this : \fyova-w avmScv fi€v Svra irp6 irdvr&v de KTurBevra, irvevna 
opra KOI inrep ayy€\ovs ovra irdvr&v bk KVpuvovrat koi Xpiarhv \eyea-Bai, Cf. c. 
16 : ov <l>d<rKova'i dc e/c Qeov Uarpbs avT6v y€y€wr}(r6cut akXh iKTia-Boi ws iva r&v 
ap-)(ayytK<»Vy fietiova dc aifTS>p Zvra avrbv be Kvpi€V€iv tS>p dyycKav Kai irdvr&v 
T&v virb Tov iravTOKparopos ireiroirjfiepcov. Tertullian also says (De came Christi, 
c. 14), '^Ebionem coatUuisse Jesum plane propheHa glorUmorem ut ita m Ulo 
angduafuiase dkatur.** 
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everything created. Christ is accordingly not merely irpo irdvrtov 
KTiaOeh, but the TrpandroKo^ irdaj}^ /crlaeco^;; so far f5pom being 
himself created, that on the contrary aU things are created in him. 
Bence it is strongly asserted that Christ is the xe^Xij both rov 
atojuiTo^, T^9 €/cKXfj<ria^, and Traai]^ ^PXV^ '^ €^ovala<; ; and the 
chief proposition of the whole contention is, in contrast to that 
Ebionite ov Kparetv ttjv K€J>aX7}v, that in so pre-eminent a sense 
is Christ to be held as head, that whatever is not itself the head 
cannot be thought to stand to him in any relation but that of 
absolute dependence. What is said both against circumcision and 
against the (rroLxela rov fcda-fLov, is to be regarded from the same 
point of view, namely, as opposition to everything that might 
detract from the absolute dignity of Christ. Now a doctrine which 
made man dependent in religion on his natural, physical being or 
material nature, which made religious welfare obtainable through 
the purifying and sanctiiying power that was ascribed to the 
elements and substances of the world,^ through the influence 
which the heavenly bodies were said to exercise on the sublunary 
world, through what was naturally clean as distinguished from 
what was held for unclean, — this doctrine placed the arroixela rov 
/cdafiov in the position which only Christ, as the Eedeemer, ought 
to occupy. Just in this way do we find, ver. 8, that the aroix^la 
Tov KoafLov and Christ are placed over against each other. This 
then is what our writer caUs philosophy in the same sense in 
which the essence of philosophy is called worldly wisdom. It is 
the science which deals with the aroix^ca rov Koa-fwv ; it is only 
a KoafiLKri TraiSeia, as philosophy is termed in the Clementine 
Homilies (Hom. i. 10), in contrast with the doctrine of the true 
Prophet. It thus contains nothing to raise man above the world 
to God. It is a mere cosmology, not a theology, a distinction 
which seems to be before the writer's mind when he proceeds, after 

^ As was the case with the Ebionites, cf. Epiph. in loc. cit. They ascribed 
sach yirtue especiaUy to water. According to the Clementine Homilies in the 
Contestatio pro eis, qui librum accipiimt, one is to invoke as fidprvpas . . . 
ovpav6v, yrjv vdap, iv ols rh irdirra jrepuxtTca, irp6s tovtois bi &traxnv kcX rhv hta 
iravTov bi^Kovra aipa ol av€v ovk avofirvito. 
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the words, Kara ra aroi^'xeia Koi ov Kara XpioTov, and adds that 
it is in Christ that the wX'qpcofm t^? deorriro^ dwells. It is this 
divine element which distinguishes Christianity from a philosophy 
which deals with nothing more than the oTOij^eZa rov Koafwv, 
Such a doctrine is nothing but a philosophy ; it may be called a 
Kein] airoTT}, a mere jrapaSoai^ r&v avOpcufrmv. 

If, as can scarcely be denied, the polemical references of the 
Epistle to the Colossians are rightly accounted for by what we 
have brought forward, it must be admitted that the position 
occupied by our writer in this controversy is a totally different 
one from that of the apostle Paul in the Epistle to the Galatians. 
He was dealing there with the naked opposition in which Chris- 
tianity was coming to stand towards Judaism, and with the 
question whether, in addition to faith in Christ, Jewish circum- 
cision could have a place as a necessary condition of salvation. 
But here the stress of the antithesis is no longer, as formerly, in 
the sphere of soteriology (which was of course the first and chief 
contents of the Christian consciousness), it has advanced to the 
sphere of Christology, and the important point is now to bring 
what was thought to be the soteriological contents of Christianity 
to its absolute expression in the clearer and more definite concep- 
tion which was coming to be formed of the person of Christ The 
process of the development of the Christian consciousness con- 
sisted just in this, that instead of the immediate consciousness of 
the blessings of Christianity, there came a stage where these 
blessings were taken for granted, and here only such a conception 
of the person of Christ was admissible as would represent him 
with full capacity to produce all those effects, inwardly intense, 
and outwardly extensive, in which the work of redemption was 
held to consist In this sense the absolute conception of the 
person of Christ is the theme of both Epistles, and if we find them 
(a point to which we must recur afterwards) insisting upon a unity 
in which all differences are done away, then Christ himself must 
be taken as the central point of that unity. Thus the dispute 
with Ebionitism waa of importance only as the views of that body 
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came into collision with the conception of the peiBon of Christ 
which was thus being developed. 

Thus the more special subjects which seemed to give this I^istle 
an advantage over that to the Ephesians, fail to dispel the sus- 
picion of its post-apostolic origin. But apart &om tiie historical 
phenomena by which both epistles are to be explained, there are 
numbers of smaller points about them which would lead us to con- 
clude that the author stood at some distalice from the apostolic 
age. If Paul were the author of these Epistles, how could he him- 
self have given td the dirwrroXoi the predicate ar/ioil iii 5. 
De Wette at once remarked this, and justly considered it as 
weighing against the apostolic origin of the Ephesian letter. To 
this Harless answiered "that the predicate arfioi was positively 
required by the context Why, he said, should the apostle^ who 
calls all Christians &yioi, cany his modesty so far as to scruple to call 
the apostles the same, even though he himself was one of them ?^ 
Does he caU himseK so xar €^o)(tiv, pr was it such a virtue in 
the apostles to be ayiot, that they should not have ventured to 
mention it, however unobtrusively ? Those whom he calls &yioi 
are the apostles called by God, and so distinguished &om oth^ 
men." But the chief point is that this designation is not found iu 
any other passage of an apostolical letter, but becomes a standing 
predicate of the apostles in a later age, which the greater the dis>- 
tance from them, looked up to them with the humbler reverenca 
The author of the Epistle, then, seems here to have made a slip, 
and to have betrayed himself involuntarily as a different man from 
the apostle, and as living in a later aga But on the other hand, 
we cannot fail to see how earnestly he tries to convince us of his 
identity with him. Thus he makes the apostle assure us again 
and again that he is Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, the prisoner 
for the sake of the gospel In EpL iii 1 the q,postle says of him- 

1 As remftrked in the Krit. Misc., p. 282, there is something remarkable in the 
frequent use of the predicate Syioi as a convertible phrase with '' believers " or 
"church/' Compare with this the emphasis with which the Epistle to the 
Ephesiaus dwells on the sanctity of the Church, e.g, v. 27. 
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self: €70) IlavXxy;, 6 Beafiio^ rov Xpi&rov 'Irfaov wrep vfi&v tS>v 
e0v&v . . . Tov evarfyeklovy ov eyepo/jurjv BiaKOVo^ Kara ttjv Scopeav rfj^ 
XaptTos TOV 0€ov . . . €fiol T^ eKa')(urroTeptp Trdprcop r&v dylcov iBdOrf 
V X«^P^^ avTT), €V To2<; eOveaiv evayyeXlaaaOat rov . . . ttKovtov rov 
Xpurrov' iv. 1, nrapaKoKS) ovv v/m^ iyo) 6 Beafiio^ ev Kvpiqt' 
vi 20, irpeapevoi ev dXvaei, CoL i. 23, rov evwyyeXiov . . . ou 
eyepofiTiv eyo) ITat)\o9 Bcd/covo^' ver. 24, 17 e/cKXfiala ^9 er/evop/qv 
€70) Bca/covo*s, Kara Tqv oiKOVopiav rov 0€ov, ttjv hoOeiaav p>OL 6*9 
vpJas; ... 61/ Tot9 eOveaLv. Is it the apostle's custom to speak thus of 
himself and his apostolate? How different are those passages which 
we naturally compare with the above, 1 Cor. xv. 9, 2 Cor. x. 1, 
GaL V. 2. Is it not remarkable that the same thing should be 
insisted on again and agedn ? How many words are used, how the 
expressions rise higher and higher ! A notable instance of this 
exaggeration of expression is the peculiar form €Xaj^toT(yr€/}09, where 
the writer evidently had 1 Cor. xv. 9 (ey© o ixdxtoTos;) before his 
•mind. Thi^ simple and natural form, however, did not content him^ 
nor did the phrase €\d)(iaTo^ tS>v diroardkcav, for which, with the 
same love of extremes, he substitutes e\a;^60T0T€pd9 7rdvT(ov dyicov. 
And what a contrast to this eKa'^^i^o^drepo^ irdvTaiv drfUdv does it 
present, when the apostle not only reckons himself among the 
aywt, but even writes to the Church at Ephesus that they will be 
able to see from his Epistle how great insight he possesses into the 
mystery of Christ (iii. 4, 5). ^ 

Such digressions into personal matters, such exaggerations 
of the materials which are used,^ such contradictions, in which 
the personation that is going on is clearly betrayed, — these 
are among the characteristic features of our two Epistles, as 
they are of the Pastorals. Here we have also to mention 
what De Wette justly remarks on the passage, Eph. ii. 20, 
that the apostle, who was actively engaged up to the end of his 
Ufe, and who was conscious that his position was no other than 
that of a labourer for the kingdom of God, could hardly have 

* CoL iii 11 is also sucb a passage ; it is evidently formed after the passage 
Gal. iii 28, and exaggerates the differences there spoken oi 

C 
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regarded himself (as we find in the passage named) as the founda- 
tion already laid, and still less in conjunction with other apostles 
who laboured in a different spirit from his. Such a view would 
be appropriate, as De Wette remarks, only to a disciple of the 
apostle who saw before him the complete results of the apo- 
stolical labours, who was filled with reverence for them, at whose 
time, moreover, the gift of prophetic inspiration had ceased to be 
generally diffused throughout the Church, so that the prophets of 
his age appeared to him in a higher light than that in which the 
apostle Paul regarded them. 

The same late date of composition is betrayed in the passage, 
Eph. iv. 14, Iva fiff/cen &/i€P • • . K\x/^vi^ofi€voi koI ir€puf>€p6fJu€voc 
iravri dv€/jup t^9 BtBcur/caXui^, ev r^ Kvfieia r&v avOporrrav, etc. 
This unstable swaying to and fro between different and constantly 
changing doctrines, which is mentioned here as a state of things of 
which there had ab^ady been experience, is quite out of place as 
a picture of the apostolic age. 

In conclusion, we may notice the salutations sent fix)m Mark 
and Luke, CoL iv. 10, 14. Mark and Luke are mentioned at the 
close of the Second Epistle to Timothy, and as soon as doubt is 
thrown upon the genuineness of that Epistle, we are led to believe 
that there was some special reason for mentioning them. Their 
Grospels wer6 at that time highly valued as a basis for that 
general unification of the Church which every one desired, and 
thus there was a motive to call attention on every occasion to the 
harmonious relation that existed between these two men, and 
between them and the apostles. Thus the mention of their names 
in the Epistle to the Colossians can scarcely be without some under- 
lying motive. The mention of Mark is connected with a further 
difficulty. According to the Second Epistle to Timothy (iv. 12), 
which must have been the last of the apostle's letters, he was to be* 
called to Eome at that date, while, according to the Epistle to the 
Colossians, with which that to Philemon agrees (ver. 24), he was 
with the apostle at Kome already. And this is the more remark- 
able, that the journey of Tychicus to Ephesus, mentioned at the 
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same time, 2 Tim. iv. 12, can scarcely be a diflferent one from that 
spoken of, Eph. vi. 21 ; Col. iv. 7. We must therefore imagine the 
apostle's assistants to have taken journey after journey from the 
east to the west, and from west to east again, if these different 
dates are not to stand side by side in the most glaring contra- 
diction. 

It has long been acknowledged that in expression and style 
these Epistles have a character of their own, and are distinguished 
from the Epistles of Paul ; especially is this true of the Ephesian 
letter. In its heavy long-drawn periods, laden with far-fetched 
and magniloquent expressions, we miss both the lively dialectical 
process and the wealth of thought for which the apostle is dis- 
tinguished. In the Colossian letter this is less strikingly the case, 
yet in many passages it also gives us the impression of a composi- 
tion without life or spontaneity, moving forward in repetitions and 
tautologies, and sentences grouped together with a merely outside 
connexion. 

What, then, we have still to ask, is the true object of these 
Epistles, if they be not by Paul, and can only be understood in the 
light of the features of that later age from which they sprang ? 
The central idea around which everything else revolves in them is 
to be found in their Christology ; but it is impossible to assume 
that the object for which they were written was the purely theore- 
tical one of setting forth those higher views of the person of Christ. 
The occasion out of which they arose n^ust have been some prac- 
tical need in the circumstances of the time ; and even the idea of 
the person of Christ is at once brought into a certain definite point 
of view. Christ, it is manifest, is taken here as the centre of the 
unity of all opposites. These opposites embrace the entire uni- 
verse ; heaven and earth, the visible and the invisible, and every- 
thing that exists has in Christ the basis of its existence ; in him, 
therefore, aU oppositions and distinctions disappear ; even up to the 
highest spirit- world there is nothing that has not its highest and 
absolute principle in him. This metaphysical height is sought, 
however, only in order to descend from it to the immediate present 
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and its practical necessities ; for here also there are opposites of 
which only Christ can be the reconciling and atoning unity. Here^ 
accordingly, we find the stand-point from which the object and 
the contents of the Epistles can be satisfactorily comprehended. It 
is obvious that they point to the distinction of Gentile and Jew 
Christians ; and thus they clearly belong to a time when these two 
parties were still, to some extent, opposed to each other, and when 
the removal of their mutual opposition was the only road to the 
unity of the Christian Church. How strongly the need of such 
unity, to be realized by the mutual approaches and the gradual 
fusion of the two still separated parties, was felt at the time when 
our Epistles were written, is clear on the face of them ; first, in 
the earnest exhortations to unity, as especially Eph. iv. 1 ; in the 
repeated commendations of love as the bond of peace, Eph. iv. 25, 
V. 2 ; Col. ii 2 ; iiL 14 ; and further, in all those passages where 
the Church is described with such emphasis as an organism sub- 
sisting in the idea of its own unity and the inward connexion of 
-all its members with each other. This unity of the Church as an 
organic whole is the object towards which those Epistles labour 
with all their powers ; they seek to make it clear that this oneness 
with the principle on which the Christian Church is based is 
necessarily contained in Christ as the head of the Church, and 
thus that the important point is to become fully alive to that 
which is abeady a fact, to recognise it practically, and carry it out. 
We find three momenta in which the conception of the person of 
Christ possesses itself its essential unity, and which supply the 
motives for this eflFort after unity which belongs to the idea of 
the Church. 1. The Epistle to the Colossians takes up the highest 
metaphysical stand-point : here Christ in his pre-mundane existr 
ence as the image of the invisible God, is the principle of creation 
itself ; if aU things be created in him and through him, then all 
have in him their perfect unity and their highest teleological 
reference. As everything comes forth from him, so everything 
must return to him ; and there is no opposition, no distinction, 
which is not done away in him, the principle of all unity, from the 
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begiiming and absolutely: ra irdvra Zt avrov kolI el^ avrov 
exTurrat, CoL i. 16. 2. The second momentum is Christ as the 
K&f>a\^ T^ €KK\f]ala^, as the Lord raised through his resurrection 
and ascension, to be the head of the Church as his body. Here the 
view goes upwards from beneath, as in the first instance it went down- 
wards from above, so that both are but the two sides which can- 
not be disjoined, of one and the same unity realizing itself through 
their difference. This second momentum is enforced with equal 
emphasis in both Epistles : Col. i. 18, sq., and Eph. L 20, $q. Here 
it is clearly set forth how in Christ, as the head of the Church, 
all oppositions and differences in the Church, and indeed in the 
world, must disappear, since he is pre-ordained, dvate€(l)a\ai<i<raa'0ai 
ra irdvra in himself as Kej>a\ri ; everything without distinction, 
both things in heaven and things on earth (this could not be the 
case were he not the absolute principle of all things existing, as he 
is described, CoL i. 15). The very obvious inference is drawn 
from this, how much it is the interest of the various parties in the 
Church to overlook all differences that keep them from each other, 
and in the consciousness of the unity of their common principle, 
to come together themselves to actual unity. 3. To these two 
momenta, standing as they do over against each other, comes the 
third in wtich they are mediated. This is found in the death of 
Christ; It is one of the peculiarities of those Epistles that they 
regard the death of Christ in the light of an arrangement made by 
God with the view of destroying the wall of partition between 
Gentiles and Jews, and of reconciling both at once to God through 
the peace that has thus been brought about. There is nothing 
that both Epistles together insist upon more than this general 
elprjvtyjroielv, and dTroKaraXdrreiv, through Christ : Eph. ii. 14, $q. ; 
CoL i. 20,sq. All distinction between Jews and Gentiles is abolished ; 
the absolute superiority which the Jew had over the Gentile is 
taken from him ; for through the death of Christ the Mosaic law, 
the handwriting that was against us of a law consisting in positive 
commandments and ordinances of direct authority, is now destroyed. 
Since, then, in Christianity all national differences and oppositions, 
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with everything else that divides men from each other in the 
various relations of life, are abolished through the death of Christ, 
there appears in it the new man who has now to lay off more* and 
more in practical reaUty the old man that still cleaves to him, CoL 
iii 9 ; Eph. ii 10, 15; iv. 22. Connected with this, and starting 
from a metaphysical idea of the person of Christ, the Epistle to the 
Colossians represents the effects of his death in doing away with 
all distinctions and oppositions, as affecting even the invisible 
world. In that sphere, also, Christ has reconciled all things 
through the relation in which they stand to him, has made peace 
through the blood of his cross, and brought back all things, both 
in heaven and earth, to the unity that is in him. So essential a 
part is it therefore of the peculiar task of the Christian church to 
strive after unity, and to realize the idea which she sees presented 
to her in Christ, who is the highest and absolute principle of her 
existence, as he alone can be the goal of all her efforts. 

All this carries us to that period when, not without the ferment 
and commotion of conflicting elements, the Christian church was 
coming to realize herself and to achieve her unity. With all the 
authors of the inmiediately post-apostolic age whose writings 
have come down to us, the prominent interest of the time appears 
to have been the unity of the Church, the necessity of which they 
recognised, and which they strove in various ways to usher in. 
We have thus before us a state of affairs which lies beyond the 
stand-point of the apostle PauL His task was to lay the founda- 
tions of the Gentile Christian churches ; but here we see the two 
parties fully formed, and confronting each other, and the great 
point is to bring them nearer to each other, and to bridge over the 
gulf which still divides them. Our Epistles find the point of 
meeting where these differences may be reconciled chiefly in the 
death of Christ. In the same way the author of the Johannine 
Gospel regards the unity which binds the different elements of 
the Church into one body as an effect which nothing but the death 
of Christ could have procured. ^ 

1 Cf. Abhandlg. Uber das joh. Ev. ; TheoL Jahrb. 1844, p. 621 (Unters. Uber 
die Evang. 316). 
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To the apostle Paul himself this view is not familiar. It is true 
that the death of Christ is to him also the principle of a new creation, 
a new life, but with him this is only in essence, theoretically, 
generally, and in connexion with his doctrine of faith, inasmuch as 
to him who believes in Christ and his atoning death, old things are 
passed away, and all thiugs are made new. But he never made a 
definite practical application of the death of Christ to the differ- 
ences existing between the two parties out of whose union the 
Christian Church was to arise^ such as is made here ; still less did 
he ever ascribe to the death of Christ such an influence in the 
super-sensuous world as we find in our Epistles ; that could be 
done only from the stand-point of their peculiar Christology.^ 
Thus even here there is a very noticeable difference ; on a closer 
view, however, we become aware that even the Pauline doctrines of 
justification by faith, and of the relation of Judaism and heathen- 
ism to each other and to Christianity, are modified in a way which 
can only be explaiued from the circumstances of the time in which 
these Epistles were produced, and the peaceful tendency which 
these circumstances impressed on them. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians cannot, as a true follower of Paul, degrade 
the Pauline doctrine of justification from the position which 
belongs to it ; yet hardly has he mentioned faith, when he appears, 
although tmconsciously, to be unable to refrain from going on 
to speak of works or love. This is most strikingly the case, ii 8, 
where the sentence, Ty yap xdpvrl lore aeaoDafiepoc Sia t7J<s irla- 

T€G)9, KCbi TOVTO OVK cf Vfl&V' 0€OV TO B&pOV Olf/C €^ CpyCOV, Iva 

liTj TA9 KavyrioTfraL, indorses the Pauline doctrine with laboured 
and abundant emphasis; but with how little inward sequence 
does the next sentence follow it, a sentence adopted from the 
doctrine of James : avrov yap eafiev wolrjfia, icnaOivre^ iv 

^ CoL L 20 ; Eph. iiL 9, 8g. The Epistle to the ColossianB represents the 
death of Christ as peculiarly a victory over the evil powers ; Christ stripped 
them of their power, made a show of them openly, and triumphed over them, 
ii 15. This is not found with the apostle in such immediate connexion with the 
death of Christ, but is a feature of later, particularly of Gnostic representations ; 
Cf. Gesch. der Lehre von der VersShnung, p. 27, «$. 
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Xpurro} 'Irfaov eirl epyoi^ arfoOoU, oh TrpoffToifiaaeif 6 0€O9, 
Ufa €v airroh TrepiiraTTyrcofiev* Works are thus to go by the side 
of faith, but instead of faith being alleged to be the foundation of. 
them, they are placed by the side of faith as the final purpose of 
the creation of men. It is the same with love ; the apostle Paul 
expresses by his phrase, irurn^ Sv a^airrf; evepyovfievr), the inward 
unity of faith and love; in place of which the author of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians has only love by the side of faith, iii 17, 
18, and vi. 23, arfaTrrj fiera Trlorrean^. The Epistle to the Colossians 
prefers to take faith and works together as the moral praxis of the 
Christian life, i 10 ; iii 9, sq. By setting faith and love in this 
relation to each other, justice is to be done to both parties ; and we 
see that in these Epistles, Grentile and Jew Christians are placed 
side by side, as equally privileged members of the Christian Church. 
Thus Judaism and heathenism equdly occupy a negative position 
in relation to Christianity, Eph. ii 11 ; CoL i. 20 ; yet as conces- 
sions may have been made to the Grentile Christians for the sake 
of unity, so out of regard for the Jewish Christians there are 
certain concessions made to Judaism of which the apostle Paul 
would not altogether have approved. It is said of the Gentiles, 
Eph. ii 11, that they who were called uncircumcision by that 
which is called circumcision in the flesh, had been, during the 
whole period of heathenism, without Christ, aliens to the citizen- 
ship of Israel, unacquainted with the covenants of promise, 
without hope and without God in the world ; but that now, they 
who before stood far off have come near in the blood of Christ. 
That is to say, the heathen have only received a share of what 
the Jews had before ; and thus Christianity is not the absolute 
religion in which the negativeness of heathenism and that of 
Judaism come to an end together; on the contrary, the 'Substan- 
tial contents of Christianity are just Judaism itself. Thus the 
universality of Christianity consists in this, that Judaism is 
extended to the heathen through the death of Christ. In 
it the hostility, the wall of division, and every thing positive 
that separated the two parties, has an end ; both are reconciled to 
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God in one body and in one spirit, both have the same access to the 
Father. It is true that the heathen have thus, as Christians, 
everything that the Jews have ; yet they are in the position of 
having been admitted, of having come near, of having received 
a share ; for they, as the eOvrf, are merely ovyKkvfpdvofia kcu 
avaa-oDfia koi avfifieroxa t^9 en-arfyeXla^ ev r^ Xpurr^. They 
are merely partakers of that to which the Jews have the first 
and indisputable claim. Now, if we consider how the Apostle 
expresses himself on this subject, especially in the Epistle to 
the Eomans, we cannot admit this to be a genuine Pauline 
view. The deeper reason of the difference is, that the peculiar 
Pauline conception of faith is not familiar to these Epistles. They 
know nothing of faith as an inward process in the conscious- 
ness, the most essential part of which is a personal conviction and 
experience of the impossibility of justification through the law. 
Hence the object of this faith, the death of Christ, remains 
purely external to them. The death of Christ has indeed brought 
about the cancelling of the law as well as the forgiveness 
of sins ; but the law, which is set aside in the death of Christy 
appears to be here little more than the injunction of circum- 
cision.^ 

^ It is in this way that the chief result of the death of Christ is 
the reconciliation of heathens and Jews : this reconciliation was a 
thing of course, as soon as the wall of partition, that is, circum- 
(5ision, the difference between Trepirofirj and aKpo^varla, was taken 
away. Such is the Christian universalism of these Epistles; it 
is not based upon the profound idea of the Apostle's religious 
anthropology, but only upon the coalition of heathens and Jews, 
which is one of the outward effects of the death of Christ. It is 
the same external universalism which the pseudo-Clementine 
homilies make the object of Christ's death in addition to the 

^ The Koff fiiJLmv x*H^^po<l>ov rois b&yfuuriVj t fjv vntvavrlov fjfuv. Col. iL 14 
(cf. Eph. ii. 15, 6 vdfios t&v €vto\S>v iv doyfuuriv), is quite adequately accounted 
for by referring it to the penalty connected with the injunction of circumcision, 
that every man not circumcised was to be regarded as liable to be put to death. 
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forgiveness of sins. The Christian identifies himself with a new 
man, who, according to these Epistles, arises out of Christianity, 
so that he, as Christian, is neither Jew nor Gentile (cf. Eph. iL 15), 
and, as Christian, has now to put oflf all the impurities of heathen- 
ism. Judaism thus loses, it is true, the absolute claim it made 
through the law of circimicision ; but for this loss the Epistle 
to the Colossians seeks to provide a compensation ; it is at some 
pains to show that even in these altered circumstances there is a 
circumcision, not ev aapxl yeipoirolryro^, but wxeipoTroirfro^, 6i/ 
T^ aTrcKSvaei rov atofiaTO^ rf/^ aapKO^, the TrepiTOfirj tov Xpurrov, 
which takes place in baptism, in which rite Christ makes alive 
the vexpou^ ovra^ ev ry cuepo^voTia rf}^ aapxo^, for in baptism 
they renounce all sensual desires, and dedicate themselves to a 
pure and holy life. This statement that Christian baptism was 
to have the same meaning with Jewish circumcision, is one 
we meet with elsewhere in post- Apostolic writings. The more 
importance the author of the Epistle to the Colossians attaches to 
the foundation thus gained for the union of Gentile and Jew 
Christians, the more must he have been led to controvert the 
principles of Ebionitism, a sect which repudiated universalism 
if coupled with such conditions, and would hear of no renuncia- 
tion of those elements which, as he shows, were irreconcilable 
with the absolute Christian principle. 

It is quite clear that the Epistle to the Ephesians is secondary 
to that to the Colossians ; but it may be doubted whether it was 
written much later, and whether by another author. May not the 
twin Epistles have gone forth into the world together ? A com- 
parison of the contents of both suggests that the materials have 
been divided between them purposely with some such view. All 
that is polemical, special, and individual, is given to the Colossian 
letter : the Ephesian letter seems purposely to avoid all such topics, 
while, on the other hand, it treats the general subject of the Colos- 
sian letter more at large. The close relation of the Epistles to each 
other makes it somewhat striking that they seem to contain refer- 
ences to one another ; the writer to the Colossians tells his readers 
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expressly, iv. 16, that they are to communicate their letter to the 
Laodiceans, and to get another letter from Laodicea communicated 
to themselves. The question is naturally suggested whether our 
Epistle to the Ephesians is this Laodicean epistle. Marcion asserts 
that the Epistle had the title, To the Laodiceans; but Marcion may 
have had no other authority for this statement than the passage, 
CoL iv. 16, itsel£ Yet though the letter was originally addressed 
To the Ephesians, and intended for them, i 1, we may still suppose 
that the writer imagined the letter to have been taken by Tychicus 
to Ephesus, but to have been meant for other churches also ; and 
thus it might reach Colosse from Laodiceeu This .would explain 
why the words, iv. 16, are not Tqv ew ActoBiKeia^, but rijv he 
AaoSiKela^. If the address, Eph. L 1, contained originally nothing 
more than T0I9 a/yioi^ xal irtoToU Iv 'Irfa. Xp,, the addition toU 
ovai^v €v 'E<f>€aip, might easily arise from 2 Tim. iv. 12, where 
Tychicus is spoken of, the same who is named, Eph. vL 21, CoL 
iv. 7, as the messenger of the apostle and the bearer of the Epistle, 
Tdxi/cov Se aWoretXa eU "E^eaov. Tychicus is thus, in any case, 
named as the bearer of both Epistles. Now it is curious to find it 
said, Eph. vi 21, iva Sk eiZfjTe koI vfuh ra Kar cfie, rl irpaaa-m, 
iravra v/uv yvc^plaei 6 Tt^xiKo^, etc. This fcal before vfiel^ can 
only be explcdned from CoL iv. 7. The author of the Epistle to 
the Ephesians writes as if he, that is, the apostle, had just before 
been writing to the Colossians the letter intended for them. This 
may indeed be the invention of the author of the Ephesian letter 
writing later than the other author. But the circumstance can be 
accounted for equally well by supposing that the authors of both 
Epistles are one and the same man. He will then have referred, 
Eph. vi 21, to the Colossian epistle, as, in CoL iv. 16, to the 
Ephesian epistle. What makes this the more likely is, that it is 
hard to see why the readers of the Colossian epistle should be 
referred to another epistle about to reach them from Laodicea, if 
there were not such an Epistle in existence at the time. The 
same author will thus have purposely divided into two letters 
what he could have said in one ; and why ? Probably because he 
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thought that what was said in the same way in two letters would 
produce the greater impression. The passage, CoL ii 1, shows also 
how the author of this Epistle had two churches in his mind when 
he was writing, so that even this passage, taken in connexion with 
iv. 16, might make it seem not unlikely that as his subject was of 
equal importance to both churches, he felt himself induced to write 
two separate letters to them. Thus the more important the subject 
appeared to him with which both Epistles deal, the easier did it 
seem to imagine how the Apostle came to write these Epistles to 
two churches with which he was personally unacquainted (for 
this is especially remarked, CoL il 1, and the same thing is inferred, 
Eph. i. 15).-^ These explanations may have appeared necessary to 
the later author, but what reason could have induced the Apostle 
himself, judging even by the contents of our Epistles, to write to 
two churches with which he did not stand in any intimate rela- 
tions ? The Epistle to the Bomans cannot be appealed to here as 
a case in point, unless a comparison were possible between the 
contents of the Epistle to the Bomans and the contents of these 
two Epistles, which are so far inferior. 

Whatever may be thought of the theory here advanced of the 
identical authorship of both Epistles, there can be no doubt of this, 
that the two are so much interwoven that they must stand or fall 
together in their claim to apostolic origin. 

^ If it be assumed that the Epistle to the Ephesians was addressed to Laodicea 
as a circuhur, we have still the difiBculty that GoL ii 1, iv. 16, mentions only 
Laodicea. Then it is to be considered that if Paul could not possibly write 
to the Ephesiims in the words ascribed to him, i. 15, neither could an author, 
writing under his name, Write in such terms, since the Apostle's relations with 
the Church at Ephesus were too well known to be passed over. Both Epistles 
appear to be written purposely to churches which were not personally known to 
the Apostle. Considering all this, and in addition to this, the close connexion 
which the Epistles bear to each other, one can scarcely avoid taking the Ephesian 
Epistle, in spite of its title and the oi<riv iv *E<l>€<r<^, to be an Epistle to the 
Laodiceans. 
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FIFTH CHAPTER 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. 

The critic who first ventured to cast doubt on the genuineness 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians, has lately asserted of the Epistle to 
the Philippians that its genuineness is above all question.^ It is 
true that no sufficient reasons have been alleged as yet for doubting 
its apostolic origin; yet I think there are such reasons, and I deem 
it necessary to stat^ shortly, for the further consideration of criti- 
cism, what they are. I think there are three points to be considered.* 

1. This Epistle, like the two we have just discussed, is occupied 
with Gnostic ideas and expressions, and that not in the way of 
controversy with Gnostics, but employing them, with the neces- 
sary modifications, for its own purposes. The passage, ii. 6, one 
of great importance for dogmatics, and of as great difficulty, can 

1 De Wette : EinL in's Neue Test. 4 Aufl. 1842, p. 268. [In his Fifth Edition, 
pubEshed in 1848, de Wette referred to the doubts expressed on the subject in 
this work and by SchwegUr, Nachap. Zeit. ii 133, 8g., but only very cursorily, 
characterizing them, without reason shown, as an " attack on frivolous grounds." 
iMnemann (Pauli ad Philipp. Epist., Gottingen, 1847); Bruckner (Epist. ad 
PhiHpp. Paulo auctori vindicata) ; and Eme«ti (Uber Philipp. ii 6, sq. ; Theol. 
Stud, und Krit. 1848, 4 H., pp. 858-924) defended the authenticity of the Epistle 
against Baur at greater length. He judged only the last of these arguments to 
possess any scientific value, but replied to them jointly in the TheoL Jahrb. viii. 
1849, pp. 601-563 (in a section of the paper, ** isur neutestamentlichen Kritik "). 
Emesti returned to the subject in the Stud, und Kritiken, 1851, pp. 591-632, and 
was answered by Baur, TheoL Jahrb. xi 1862, pp. 133-144, in the paper '*nb^ 
Philipp. ii. 6 f.'* I shall refer to these two essays where they add anything to the 
discussion in the text, and shall reproduce the more important parts of them.] 
. ' Cf. TheoL Jahrb. viii 502. '* What appears suspicious to me in the Philippian 
Epistle may be reduced to the following three heads : — 1. The appearance of 
Gnostic ideas in the passage, ii. 6-9. 2. The want of anything distinctively 
Pauline. 3. The questionableness of some of the historical data." 
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scarcely be explained save on the supposition that the writer^s mind 
was filled with certain Gnostic ideas current at the time. What an 
extraordinary conception is it that Christ, though he was in the 
form of God, did not count it robbery, or, to give the words their 
exact grammatical force, did not think that he must make it the 
object of an OAivs rapiendi, to be equal with God. If he was God 
already, how could he wish to become what he was already ? But 
if he was not equal with God, what an eccentric and perverted and 
self-contradictory thought must it have been, to become equal with 
God ! Is it the inconceivableness of such a thought that is to be 
expressed in the words ox/x dpira^/jLov "^rjtraro ? But how came 
the Apostle to say of Christ a thing so inconceivable, even were it 
merely to deny it ? Though Christ did not proceed to such an act 
of rapacity and arrogance, yet it seems it was possible to him, not 
morally indeed, but abstractly. How is this to be explained? 
The doctrines of the Gnostics show us how our author may have 
come to entertain such a conception. It is a well-known Gnostic 
representation, that in one of the aeons, the last of the series of 
them, the Gnostic Sophia, there arose the passionate, eccentric, and 
unnatural desire to penetrate forcibly into the essence of the All- 
father, in order to connect herself directly with him the absolute, 
and to become one with him. This desire is described as a 7r/>oa\- 
\ea0ai, a darting forward, as a rash and passionate striving, as a 
ToX/jurjf a bold and violent attempt.^ That aeon then sought 
forcibly to seize and to appropriate what according to its nature 
could never belong to it, and what it had no claim to. This whole 
act, and what it aims at accomplishing, is a thing purely spiritual 
Sophia wished, as the Gnostics express it, KeKocvcoinja-Oai, r^' irarpl 
T^ reXelip, to associate herself with the father, the absolutely Per- 
fect, and, KaraXa^eiv to fieyeOo^ airrov, to take up into herself 
spiritually his greatness, his absolute essence. This amounts to 
such an identity with God the Absolute, as is conveyed by the ex- 
pression of our Epistle, to elvav laa Bew, and only this considera- 
tion, that, according to the original Gnostic conception of it, the 

» Iren. adv. Haer. i 2. 2. 
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act was a purely spiritual one, makes it intelligible how our Epistle 
comes to speak of such a self -contradictory attempt as ehat laa 
Se^ On the one side, the identity with God is a thing still to be 
realized ; on the other, the reality of it is presupposed. * The inter- 
preters of the Epistle are thus driven to assert that the correct 
rendering of oi^ dfrira/y/jLov ffpiaaro, is compatible only with such 
a view of etvav laa 0€^, as makes it a thing which Christ did not 
yet possess ; for otherwise it could not be said that he did not 
wish to seize it for himself But, they say, in order that the renun- 
ciation may be conceived as a voluntary one, we must ascribe to 
Christ the possibility which lies in the ev fiop^ Qeov vTrdfyxcov. 
Christ then had the divine glory, potential in himself, and could 
have claimed it, could have made it appear in his life. But since 
it did not consist with the purpose of the plan of redemption that 
Christ should at once receive divine honour, it would have been a 
robbery, an act of presumption, if he had taken it to himself. But 
what, we must ask, was Christ, if, while €v fiop<l>fi Seov virdfyxcov, 
he yet possessed the divine glory only potentia, if, though actually 
God, he yet was not God ? And what conceivable reason is there 
for saying that he voluntarily renounced a thing which, from the 
nature of the case, it was impossible that he should have ? This 
being and not being, this having and not having, is possible only in 
the spiritual sphere ; the distinction drawn is that between what 
is essentially and what is not only essentially, but also for con- 
sciousness. And the Gnostic aeons are the categories and concep* 
tions in which the absolute becomes the object of the subjective 
consciousness : they are themselves the spiritual subjects in which 
the absolute subjectivates and individualizes itself ; or they are the 
subjective side, on which the absolute is not only the absolute in 
essence, but is also the absolute self-consciousness. Since, however, 
they are in plurality what the absolute is in unity, the descend- 
ing series of aeons exhibits an ever-growing divergence between 
the consciousness of which the absolute is the object, and the 
absolute itself as the object of consciousness. The consciousness 
of these spiritual subjects, these aeons in which consciousness shows 
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itself as the subjective side over against the other objective side, 
can, by its own nature, deal with nothing but the absolute, and yet 
the further off they stand, the less can they with their conscious- 
ness embrace and comprehend it {KardXaPelv). Thus, then, the 
aeon we spoke of directs itself to the absolute with the whole 
energy of its spiritual force, seeks to grasp the absolute, to compre- 
hend it, to become equal with it, to be one with it ; but in this it 
undertakes a thing which is in itself impossible, by which it over- 
leaps the boundaries of its own spiritual nature, and seeks, as it were, 
to commit an unnatural robbery of the absolute. Thus, in the very 
nature of the case, it cannot possibly succeed ;^ and if it let itself 
be borne along by this impulse, it will only become aware of the 
negativity of its own being, — a thing which the Gnostics represented 
by saying that the aeon fell down out of the TrXifpw/xa into the 
K€V(Ofia,^ Thus one passage speaks also of a k€vovv in connexion 
with the dfyrrajfio^;, and it is very clear from this that our author 
is familiar with the same representations, that he proceeds upon 
them, only with this difference, that what had a merely speculative 
interest to the Gnostics, has with him a moral significance. With 
the Gnostics the dfyrrcbyfio^ is a thing that actually takes place, but 
by its unnaturalness comes to an end without spreading further, and 
has merely negative consequences ;^ in this case, however, there is 

* bih. t6 dbwdra iiriPakelv irpdyyuvri, Iren. foe. dt, 

^ Iren, i 4. 1 : iv ctkuus koi KevcDfiaros r&irois t^<o ffnorbs iyivrro ical frXi^pcb- 
yuaros. 4. 2 : iv r<p o-fcdrei km r<p KevoifiaTi. Compare Theodoret, Haer. f*ab. i. 7> 
e£a> Tov irkrjpSfxaros, iv crKia rivi kclL KevcDfiari Biayeiv, 

3 This statement, however, requires to be qualified (as is observed, TheoL 
Jahrb. viii. 507) : " That aeon which sought to grasp and comprehend the abso- 
lute essence of Grod, and feU from the vkqp&ixa to the K€V€OfjMy through attempting 
the impossible, did yet at last arrive at the irkrjpiafui. For the 7r\rip<ofjLa does at 
last, at the consummation of the world's history, receive all spiritual beings, and 
in it they aU become one with the absolute. This shows us what the unnatural 
attempt spoken of here really signifies. It was unnatural, in that the aeon in 
question desired to attain immediately and at once, what could not, according to 
Gnostic conceptions, be attained save as a result of the whole process of the 
development of the world. The attempt was suggested to the aeon by a subjec- 
tive and unreasonable impulse. It was however, at the same time, the beginning 
from which the development of the world proceeded, and was thus a necessary 
momentum. If the genesis of the world be regarded as a falling away (and this 
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a moral self-determinatioD, which stops short of such a dfyira.yfio^;. 
It is not, in this case, that the action has failed, but that it has not 
taken place at all : there is a voluntary renunciation and self-abase- 
ment, and instead of the Gnostic yeveadaL ev Kevon^rt we have a 
lavTov tcevovp. Thus the voluntary act of refraining from dfyiray- 
/A09) in our Epistle, is a modification of the speculative dfyjrayfio^ 
of Gnosticism. When the question is made an ethical one, as. it is 
here, there seems to be little need for saying that Chiist did not 
seek to seize a thing before his moral probation, which could only 
be attained in the way of moral probation. What can be gained 
only through moral effort, that will no one gain, save as the fruit 
of his moral effort. This is so self-evident, that if it be said, as it 
is here, we have a right to conclude that the statement has reference 
to, and is occasioned by, some previous speculation. The state- 
ment could not otherwise have been made, at least in the form in 
which we find it.^ 

is the point of view here), then it is of course both subjectively arbitrary and 
objectively necessaiy." The dpirayfi6s therefore denotes " that the aeon sought 
to assert at a leap, as it were, at once, through a violent act or a robbeiy, that 
identity with the absolute which could only be realized through the whole cosmic 
process ; *' that it *' sought to seize by an act of will, violently and prematurely, 
what it could only gain by a certain definite process.'' Christ did the opposite 
of this : he did not seize the elvcu icra Qe^, the divine worship that should place 
him on an equality with God, violently, as a right belonging to him in virtue of 
his divine nature (the fiop^r) 6€ov), but earned it by voluntary self-abnegation 
(cf. Theol. Jahrb. xi. 134 sq., viiL 508 sq.). The author also admits distinctly 
(TheoL Jahrb. xi. 142) that dpirayfibs cannot be shown to be a Gnostic term ; he 
thinks, however, that this is of no great importance if the idea denoted by the 
word is found in Gnostic systems. — Editor, 

^ The author insists again on this point in TheoL Jahrb. viii. 608 «g. '* If," 
he sajTS, *' Christ was iv ixop^ GcoO vnapxtav, then his nature was from this very 
fact divine. Now if this iv fiop<l>i Qeov xmdpx^iv was not equivalent to that, Icra 
Oc^ this must mean that what he was essentially, as €v /a. 6. vwdpx<oPf could only 
proceed to the cirai lara Gc^ (i.e. become the true and actual contents of his 
consdousness) by his vindicating his divine nature in the way of moral effort — 
by the proof of his obedience. But if the elvai lo-a be thus a question of moral 
achievement, how could it be said of Christ that he ever dreamed of the possibility 
of attaining, without moral action, that which could not exist save as the fruit of 
moral action ? It is clear that the author is referring here to certain other views. 
It could never have suggested itself to him to connect with Christ such an absurd 
and self-contradictoiy idea or intention, even though it were only to deny that 
he cherished it. The idea must have been suggested to him from without." 

D 
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The other expressions used in this passage afford additional 
evidence of Gnostic modes of thought and expression having been 
before the author's mind. The contrast fwpjyri Oeov and fiop<fni 
BovXov looks indeed sufficiently simple, yet the peculiar conception 
indicated by fiop<l>7i Oeov can only be understood by a reference to 
the use of those terms by the Gnostic. The expressions fjLop(f>rj, 
fbop<l>ovv, fjb6p<f>(o<TL<i, were very common with them. That which 
constitutes the peculiar character of one of the higher spiritual 
beings is the /Lto/a^ of that being ; hence the Gnostics said of the 
fallen aeon, that when it passed out of the light and the pleroma, it 
was afiop(l)o<: koL dvetZeo^, (oairep eicrpcofia, and that hLa to fjbrjSev 
/caT€iXr}<f>€pai because that was wanting to him which was necessary 
to make up his definite spiritual nature. Hence when Christ 
was sent out of the pleroma to help him, the first thing he did to 
him was rrj iSia iwafieif fiop(f>&a-ai (JLop^aLv, ttjv Kar ovavav fjuovov, 
aXK* ov Trjp Kara yvSxTLv} The aeon was to come to itself out of 
the state of utter negation in which it had been lying; it was to 
receive its own fwpjyfi, and that in two stages. The first stage of 
the process of fiop^ovv was the fwp<f>(oai<; Kar ova- lav, referring to 
that which the aeon was in essence, in substance ; then followed 
the fidpifxaaL^ Kara yv&acv, by which he became in consciousness 
also what he was already in essence. This of itself shows us that 
the €p fiop<f>^ Oeov {nrap^eiv means the same thing, and is identical 
with etvaf, Xaa ©€«.* But this can be distinctly proved to be 
according to the Gnostic use of terms. 

Emesti admits the force of this, but finds the suggestion in the Mosaic narrative 
of the FalL Baur replies, ojp. ct7. viii. 509 8gg., xl 138 8qq,, that this parallel is 
little to the point, and that our passage exhibits no trace of any reference to that 
narrative. He points out that the condition of our first parents before the Fall 
does not in the least correspond to the fxopi/)]) Q^ov here ascribed to Christ ; that 
the robbery of the tree in Paradise which they committed is entirely unlike the 
dpnayfios said to have been before the mind of Christ; and that the elvai ccra 
Ge^i which he did not obtain through a dpnayfibsj is quite a different thing from 
the ecrtcrBe as ^eoi, promised to our first parents by the serpent, aad which they 
actually attained by eating the forbidden fruit. This latter was simply the 
knowledge of good and evil. — Editor, 

1 Cf. Iren. i 4. 1 ; 5. 1. Theod. Haer. Fab. i. 7. 

^ With the difference however (as the author explains, Th. Jahrb. viii. 607) of 
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The Gnostics said of the 1/01)9 or fjLovoyemi^ that he was o/jlol6^ t€ 
Kol I<ro9 TcS irpo^aXovTiy to the primal aeon, or the absolute ground 
of existence, as the fidpo<; ')((opS)v to fieyeffo^ tov 7raTpo<;, since he 
only comprehends the absolute greatness of the Father, and in him 
the absolute unfolds itself to consciousness.^ On this account he 
is also called the sum of all the aeons of the Pleroma, the dpxn 
Kol fiop<f>a)(n^ 7rapTo<; tov ifK/qpuiixaTo^. The number of the aeons 
is completed by Christ and the Holy Spirit. Christ taught the 
aeons that the essence of the Father is in itself quite incompre- 
hensible, and that the knowledge of it is possible only through the 
fiopoyevfjf:, and that the cause of the eternal existence of the aeons 
was that absolute, and for them quite incomprehensible, being of 
the Father ; the cause of the existence of the Monogenes, however, 
through whom alone the Father is known, and of his fiopffma-L^;, 
was that which is comprehensible in the Father, Z S^ lo-o? eon 
(0 fwvoyeuT^). Thus he is equal with him, identical with him, 
inasmuch as he comprehends the Father, and is subjectively what 
the Father is objectively. This to-o? elvat tcS irarpl is accordingly 
his fiop^axTL^ or his /jLop^, and since this /JLopifyq is nothing but the 
being equal, the being one with the Father, he is himself in fact 
the fJMpifyq of the Father, or xnrdpywv ev /J^op(f>7j Oeov, Through 
the Holy Spirit all the aeons were held to have become fu)p<f>^ koI 
yv(Ofii] uroi, equal to each other, so that each was what the others 
were, and thereby as much ta-o^: to the Father as the Nous of 
Monogenes is; and their fiopcjyr) consisted just in this, that they were 
thus l(TOL^ In a writer so obviously influenced by Gnostic ideas, it 
cannot surprise us to find a close approach to the Docetism of the 

that which is essentially, and that which is not only essentially, bat also for con- 
sciousness. 

1 Iren. i. 1. 1. 

' To see how great the difficulties are with which this classical passage must 
be surrounded, so long as the solution is not sought in the way I have indicated, 
one has only to look at the exertions expended on it by Usteri (Entw. des paul. 
Lehrb. 4 A., pp. 309-315). In his position these exertions are cerfcaialy not un- 
called for. The chief difficulty is, as he seems to be aware, to decide whether 
the expression €v p-op^^ ScoO virdpx<ov and la-a elvai Qe^, and their correlatives, 
are to be taken in an ethico-religious or in a physical and substantial sense. 
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Gnostics. This is undoubtedly the case in verse 7. If, as ev 
ofioioDjiiaTL dvOpoDTTtov jevofkcvof;, Christ was only ofwio^ to men, 
then he was no true and actual man, but only seemed to be so. 
The expression ofiolcafia can signify only similarity, analogy; it 
cannot denote identity or parity of essence (compare Eom. vL 5). 
The passage Eom. viii 3, where it is said of the Son that God sent 
him €v 6/jboi{o/uiTi aapKo<: dfiaprta^, cannot be reckoned a parallel 
to this. The ofwuofia there predicated of the Son is that like- 
ness which as the Son he necessarily wears to the aap^ dfiapTla^. 
Here, however, the ofioicofm is extended to human nature generally : 
and this is just the difference between the Docetic view and the 
orthodox. That this is the meaning of ofioUofia in our passage 
is sufficiently clear from the phrase {r)(7]fJuiTi eupedei^: ©9 avOpcoTro^, 
which stands close beside it, and does not admit of any other 
interpretation. Though we should not press the ax: and evpeOrjvai 
(©9 indicates no more than an opinion, a view, a comparison, and 
€vp€07Jifcu is not equivalent to ehcu ; it refers merely to the out- 
ward appearance, to the qualities by which a subject presents 
itself to external observation), yet. in (r)(7jfia we have as clearly 
as need be the notion of an extemti^ habitvs, of a thing changing, 
passing, and quickly disappearing (cf. 1 Cor. vii 31).^ 

Purely Gnostic, again, is the author's view of the three regions, 
the heavenly, the earthly, and the subterranean, to all of which 
equally the power and rule of Christ extend. The Kara'xOovLoi, can- 
not but remind us of the Gnostic idea of the descent into hell. The 
peculiar manner, noticeable both in this Epistle and in the two 
which we last considered, in which Gnostic and Catholic concep- 
tions are mingled and pass into each other ; the unsuspecting use 
the writers make of notions, bearing unmistakeably the stamp of 
Gnosticism, and which they modify only so far as the practical and 
religious objects they had to serve, liiade it necessary to do so — 
these things manifestly belong to a time when Gnosticism had not 
yet become the definite and striking phenomenon that it was 
afterwards, and when it was still in process of development out of 
^ Compare on tliis point Tb. Jahrb. yiii 515 «g., zL 144. 
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the various elements then present. It was the era of the first 
awaking of Christian speculation, excited by the floating ideas of 
the time, from which speculation the Christian consciousness 
itseK was to receive its peculiar dogmatic contents. At its outset 
Christian speculation found its leading and most powerful interest 
in the idea of the person of Christ ; it was around this idea that 
the absolute contents of the Christian consciousness crystallized into 
their definite objective form. This growing occupation with the 
person of Christ comes otit very strongly in doxological passages, 
such as Eph. i 19 sq,; iii. 8 sq,; Col. i. 15 sq,, and, more than in 
any of these, in the passage we have been considering, which has 
quite the air of a doxology. 

2. This ajfinity with Gnosis is the chief feature which the Epistle 
to the Philippians has in common with those to the Ephesians and 
Colossians. It differs from them chiefly in its prevailing subjectivity 
of tone. This is generally extolled as the peculiar beauty of this 
Epistle, and the sentiments and dispositions which it exhibits to us 
are certainly sweet and touching ; yet this must not blind us to the 
fact that the Epistle is characterized very decidedly by monotonous 
repetition of what has already been said, by a want of any pro- 
found and masterly connexion of ideas, and by a certain poverty 
of thought, of which the writer himself seems to have been some- 
what painfully aware, as he says in excuse, iii. 1, ra aina ypaxjieiv 
vfuv, e/jLot fjuev ovk oKvqpov, vfuv Be aa-<l}a\€<:. Connected with 
this there is another considemtion which must count as an 
important element in judging of the Epistle, viz. that we find no 
motive nor occasion for it, no distinct indication of any purpose, 
or of any leading idea. There is certainly polemic against Jewish 
opponents, yet one can hardly avoid the impression that this is 
there simply because it seemed to belong to the standing character 
of Pauline Epistles. There is nothing fresh or natural in this 
polemic ; the circumstances do not stand out with any palpable 
form. Could any description of the opponents of Christianity be 
more vague or general than this? — iii. 18 : iroXKoi irepcTrarova-Lv, 
<W9 7ro\Xa«t9 €\eyov v/uv, vvv he Kkamv Xeyo), roxr; e'xdpov^ rov 
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aravpov rov Xpiarov, &i/ to reko^ diroDXeia, &v o ©€09 rj koiXui, 
Koi 7} Bo^a €v ry ala")(yvr) airr&v, oi ra errlyeia (fypovovvre;. The 
statements added by the interpreters in order to fill up the 
character of these Judaizing opponents and Mse teachers are 
borrowed from other Epistles; our Epistle itself affords no special 
features ; it does not even appear where these opponents are to be 
looked for, whether at Eome or at PhHippL It is in vain that our 
author uses the strongest phrases to describe his antagonists ; they 
fail to bring his polemic the colour which it wants. How harshly 
does his argument begin with the rude words, iii 2, fiXeTrere roif^ 
Kvva^ ; and how forced is the contrast that is attempted to be 
drawn between Kararofiri and irepirofiri, circumcision and con- 
cision ! The Christians, that is, are the ireptrofirj ; the Jews, the 
spurious circumcision, or the Kararofirj, But how inaccurate is 
this ; the difference between the true circumcision and the false 
is a qualitative one, but is here represented as quantitative by 
the exaggeration of weptrofiri to KaraTOfirf. Nor is this peculiar 
and unnatural contrast required by anything lying in the writer's 
way; it is evidently brought in in order to give the apostle 
an opportunity to predicate irepnofiri of himself, that he may 
then go on to discourse of his own person. This, as we have 
already remarked, is always an important point to the writers of 
pseudo-apostolic letters, so conscious are they of their double 
personality. 

Let us, however, examine the passage in which the apostle speaks 
of himself; it is manifestly nothing but an imitation of the passage 
in 2 Cor. xi. 13 sq. In the epyaTai BoXiol, verse 13, we have the 
/caKoif^ epydra^ of our passage, and then the one passage follows 
the other in a number of details, even the introduction of the 
apostle's person through the idea of irepiTOfiTi finding its precedent 
in the original In 2 Cor. xi. 18 sg, the apostle speaks of his 
Kavx^io'dat in contrast to the Kav^aadai, of his Judaizing opponents, 
which he characterizes, verse 18, as a Kav^aadai Kara ttjv adpKa, 
To it he replies that if so great importance is to be attached to 
outward things of that sort, he himself can boast of the same dis- 
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tinctions as they possess, reluctant though he be to speak of them. 
Now the author of our Epistle refers this Kav^aaOat Kara rifv 
adpKa especially to the distinction of circumcision, and so puts 
these words into the apostle's mouth, verse 3, rifieU yap ea-fiev r} 
ireptTo/jLrf, Then, in order to ascribe to the apostle the true 
irepiTOfirf, he takes the idea of circumcision first in a spiritual 
sense ; ol Trvevfiari Oeoi \aTp€vovT€<;, koI Kavj(ci>fi€voi ev Xpiar^ 
*Iff(Tov fccu ov/c €v aapKL irenovdoT^^, In the following words, 
however, /caiirep eyto ej(a>v TreTroldija-iv Kot ev aapiciy he returns to 
the idea of bodily circumcision. Here we recognise what the 
apostle says of himself, 2 Cor. xi. 18, icayo) Kavxnaofiaii i.e. ev 
a-apxl ; and as in what follows there (cf. verse 23, irrrep eyai) he 
seeks to outbid his opponents with his Kov^aaOai,, so here also we 
read : ei Tt9 hoKcl dXKo<; ireiroidevai, ev aapici, er/to /mWov. This 
ireiroiOevai ev aapKl, which is merely another expression for the 
Kair)(aa6at Kara rqv adpKa of 2 Cor, xi. 18, is then carried out into 
detail, verse 5, the irepcTo^fi being placed at the head of the 
enumeration as the principal item. After the words irepLrofirj 
oKTarjfiepo^, it is said e/c yevov; 'laparjK, instead of 'lapariKlral 
euTi : Kofyo), and ^EPpalo'i e^ 'E/SpalcDv, instead of ^E^palol eurc ; 
/cdfyd, 2 Cor. xi 22. This, however, is merely to give the apostle 
an occasion to speak more at large about himself, and to contrast 
his present Christian view of life with that ireirotdevav ev aapici. 
Can it possibly be doubted that the author had before his eyes that 
passage of the Corinthian letter, and followed it as the apostle 
himself could never have done ? The use of the expression kvv&; 
can only be explained from the strong and vehement language in 
which the apostle denounces his opponents, 2 Cor. xi, and from 
the accustomed exaggeration of imitators. But how uncalled for 
and how forced does this speech of the apostle about himself appear 
when we compare it with the manner in which he deals with his 
opponents in the original passage. There we see at once what it 
is all about. How weak and lifeless is this imitation ! What the 
apostle is made to say about his former life is just what nobody 
could fail to know. How petty is the mention of the circumcision 
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on the eighth day, how far from Pauline is the conception of a hiKav- 
oavvfj €V vofMp, how dull and uninteresting is the whole episode! 
There are other thoughts and expressions in this part of the Epistle 
which remind us of the Corinthian 'Epistles ; cf. verse 10 with 2 Cor. 
iv. 10 sq,\ verses 11-14, with 1 Cor. ix. 24 «g'.; verse 15, riKeuii, 
with 1 Cor. ii 6; verse 17, a-vfifA^fitfral fiov ytveadcf with 1 Cor. 
xi. 1, /MififfTcU fiov yivea6e\ verse 19^ with 2 Cor. xL 15; verse 21 
with 1 Cor. XV. 47 sq. This more or less obvious reappearance of 
passages out of the older Epistles, together with the intentional 
leading of the discourse to the apostle's own person, his earlier and 
his present life, must certainly excite a prejudice against our Epistle. 
Nor do we find any clear reason which could have led the apostle 
to write this Epistle, and which might thus create an impression in 
its favour. A special reason is indeed mentioned, iv. 10 sq,, in the 
shape of a present which the Philippians are said to have sent to 
Eome for the apostle's support. This, however, is spoken of in con- 
nexion with former subsidies in such a way as to fail entirely to 
satisfy us. Speaking of this last subsidy, iv. 15, the apostle reminds 
his readers of the fact that from the commencement of his preaching 
of the gospel, ever since his departure from Macedonia, he has 
received such gifts from no church but that of Philippi, and that 
during his stay at Thessalonica they sent him assistance more than 
once. Now we must ask how this is to be reconciled with the 
apostle's distinct assertion, 1 Cor. ix. 15, according to which he 
stood in no such relation towards any church whatever : eyG> ovhevi 
e)(pr)<Taii7}v tovtcov, namely, ex rov €V{Vfye\cov f^i/. His iiurffo^ 
was Iva €vayy€\i^ofi€vof; aZairavov 6t]<t(o to evivyyeXiov rov Xpur- 
Tov, eU TO fJLff KaTa')(p7)aaa6aL rrf e^ovala fiov ev tc5 evaryyekiq). 
Now4;he exactness of the truth of these words is certainly qualified 
by the apostle's own confession, 2 Cor. xi. 9, that during his stajr 
at Corinth, brethren who came from Macedonia supplied his wants. 
The statement of the first passage, however, is only qualified, not 
entirely falsified, by the second ; and the case mentioned, 2 Cor. 
xi. 9, can only have been an exception. But here, PhiL iv. 15, it 
is made to appear as if there had been a system of subsidies all along. 
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as if the apostle had received regular contributions from the 
Philippians, and had a sort of account of debtor and creditor with 
them (\0709 hoaeay; koI Xif^o)?). The explanation of this is, in 
our opinion, that the author had the passage 2 Cor. xi. 9 before 
him, and drew from it a conclusion which it does not warrant, 
failing to allow due weight to the other passage. The \6yo^ 
Soo-€C(>9 KoX XiJ^eo)? is evidently our author's equivalent for the 
balance spoken of, 2 Cor. xi 9, in the words irpoaavairXrjpovv to 
va-reprj/Ma. 

Another curious circumstance here claims our attention. The 
interpreters of this Epistle agree with us in thinking that there is 
a reference to 2 Cor. xi. 9 : they say that the words ore i^\0ov 
diro MaxeBovla^i point to the subsidy received at Corinth, and that 
then (verse 16) the apostle goes back to what he had received at 
different tivies at Thessalonica in order to make his enumeration 
complete. De Wette thinks that the Kot requires this interpreta- 
tion, and that the reason why the enumeration does not follow 
the chronological ordet is that the subsidy received at Corinth was 
the most considerable, and so suggested itself first to the apostle's 
mind. But if it was so considerable, why is it not expressly men- 
tioned? The words ore e^rjKdop aTro MaKeSovia<; cannot be held 
to refer specially to a subsidy received at Corinth ; the statement 
made is a general one, that he received assistance from them from 
the time of his leaving Macedonia. The apostle could not have 
passed over the most important instance without mentioning it, 
and it is evidently not he himself, but some other man who expresses 
himself in this way. This other writer considered that the case 
mentioned in 2 Cor. was so well known that he did not need to 
refer to it specially ; he took it for granted, and went on to speak 
of other acts of assistance, introducing them with the particle koL 
This Kcu cannot be explained in any other way. Now if these 
subsidies were so frequent that the apostle was in a position to 
count upon them as ordinary occurrences (at least in the case of 
the Philippian church), it is hard to see how much is left of the 
principle which he asserts in 1 Cor. ix. 15. There is evidence, more- 
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over, to show that the apostle cannot have received many such 
subsidies at Thessalonica : for according to the Acts he did not re- 
side there for any length of time. Thus hardly any other conclusion 
is open to us than this, that the author exaggerated what he found 
in 1 Cor. ix., about the dS€\<f>ol ikOopre: diro MaxeSovla^y and was 
thus led to represent the apostle as having been assisted by regular 
contributions from the Philippian church from the date when he left 
Macedonia (pre e^fjkOov aTro MaxeBoviasi) ; or rather, as soon as he 
left Philippi, since his residence in Thessalonica, a town which was 
also in Macedonia, is counted along with the ore e^XOov airo 
MaK€Bovia<:. Hence we notice that under the aSeXxfrn eXOdvre; 
aTTo MaKehovia^, this writer understood none but Christians from 
Philippi Thus what is told us, in chap. iv. 10, of a special occa- 
sion for the writing of the Epistle gives us no clear insight into 
the apostle's circumstances at the time, and this of itself might 
lead us to conclude that we have here no set of actual historical 
circumstances, but only an imaginary situation. The more we con- 
sider the historical groundwork of the Epistle, the more probable 
does this appear. 

3. We have still to consider what is said in chap. i. 12, both 
about the great progress of the Gospel in £ome, and of the deep 
impression which the captivity of the apostle and his preaching 
of the Gospel are said to have produced in the whole Praetorium 
and throughout that city.^ This statement stands quite alone and 
unsupported ; it is not corroborated either by the Epistles which 
profess to have been written from the apostle's captivity in Eome, 
or from any other quarter. Yet the fact is not in itself incredible, 
and no one would have thought of calling it in question had not 
the author himself taken up into his Epistle another fact which 
gives us so clear an insight iato his plot, that it is impossible for 
us to take his assertions as simple history. The attention which 
the Gospel commanded in the whole Praetorium, and in Bome 
generally, is supposed, as we see from iv. 22, to have had for one 

^ iv oX^ ro itpaiTcapii^ kclI rois \oinois ira<n : who are those XotTrol Travref, but 
the general Roman public ? 
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of its consequences that there were believers even in the imperial 
household. 'Aaird^ovrat vfia^y the author says at the conclusion 
of his letter, iravref; ol ^lot, fifiXtara Se ol ex t^9 Kalaapo<; olxla^* 
This is obviously meant to draw attention to the brilliant and 
noteworthy results of the apostle's preaching at Eome ; and there 
can be no doubt that in the XolttoI iravre^, i. 1 3, the author was 
thinking particularly of those ex t^9 Kalaapo^ oIkU^, How is it 
then that this remarkable result of the apostle's activity at Eome 
during his imprisonment, a thing so important for the history of 
Christianity, meets us nowhere but in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians ? The key to this question is found in the Clement who is 
mentioned, iv. 3 ; it is certainly a remarkable circumstance that 
this Clement, named nowhere else in the apostolic Epistles, is 
named here as sending greeting in a letter in which no other of 
the apostle's friends or assistants is mentioned as doing so. This 
marked mention of Clement cannot be held to be without signifi- 
cance. Since neither history nor tradition knows of any other 
Clement at that time, this must be the same who is placed else- 
where in the closest relations with the apostle Peter, and who is 
said to have been ordained by him as the first bishop of the Church 
at Eoma Now in the early legendary history it is reported of 
this same Clement that he was connected by blood with the 
imperial household. The Clementine Homilies, which derive 
their name from this Clement, represent him as the disciple, the 
companion, and the successor of the apostle Peter, and narrate his 
hfe in the form of a Christian romance, say of him that he wad 
dvfjp •7r/)09 yevov^ Tifieplov Kaltrapo^. Legend, then, was acquainted 
with a Clement who was a member of the imperial house, and who 
was converted by an apostle ; and the Clement of our Epistle is 
exactly the man in whose person Christianity is represented in 
the imperial house. One being thus given, our author meant us 
to infer that there were several believing members of the imperial 
house, and so made his apostle send greetings from the whole of 
them to the Church at Philippi But how had Christianity 
gained access to the imperial house ? How could even the report 
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of it get there ? There was another well-known circumstance at 
hand to explain this, namely, the position which Paul had come to 
occupy as a Boman prisoner in the Praetorium. The Praetorium 
was closely connected with the imperial household, and the apostle 
had been committed, at his arrival in Kome, to the praefectus 
praetorio, the oTparoTreSdpxv^ of -^LCts xxviii. 16, and guarded by 
a soldier of the imperial guard. Here, then, was a door through 
which, as soon as it had gained belief in the Praetorium, Chris- 
tianity might penetrate to the house of the emperor. Thus one 
circumstance fits into another in a perfectly natural way, and it is 
easy to account for the emphatic mention of the m-poKoini rov 
evc^yeklov and the (j>av€pov<; yeveaOai ev Xpcar^ tov^ S€a'f4^v^ ev 
o\q> T^ irpatTciyplq) koI toI^ Xotirot? ircuri at the beginning of the 
Epistle. The two facts given are, on the one side, the Eoman 
Clement, and on the other side the praefectus praetorio. What 
lies between the two — the interest of the whole Praetorium in Paul 
and in Christianity, and the conversion of several members of the 
imperial house — this seems scarcely more than the natural inference 
by which these two facts are linked together. Yet we must not 
conclude that because this combination seems so natural, the facts 
actually followed each other in this order ; what we know of the 
Eoman Clement will not allow us to do so. He cannot, indeed, 
be said to be altogether the creature of legend ; there is some fact 
or other at the root of the legend ; but the facts, so far as we know 
them, only serve to show that the apostle himself could not have 
named the Eoman Clement in this way. It has long been re- 
marked, and justly,^ that the fwad'm fahulaey in the case of the 
Eoman Clement, is that Flavins Clemens who is known to us from 
Suetonius,^ Dio Cassius,^ and Eusebius.* The correspondence can 
hardly be mistaken, and is remarkable as an example of the 
process of formation of a Christian legend. We can see to the 
bottom of the process, and that in the case of so important a 

^ Even by Cotelier, Becogn. S. Clem. 7, 8. Patr. Apost. voL i p. 654. 

2 Domit. c. 15. 

^ In the extract of Xiphilinus, Ixvii. 14 (iii 2, 23, in Appendix to Dio Cassius). 

* H. E. iii. 18. 
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personage in Christian legend as the Boman Clement It is 

reported of both, of the Clement of the Boman imperial history 

and of him of Christian legend, that they were related to the 

imperial family. Suetonius calls Flavius Clemens a patruelis of 

Domitian. We are warranted to hold him to have been a friend 

and adherent of Christianity, for the ddeoTtj^ for which he was 

sentenced to death by Domitian, and which is equivalent in the 

narrative of Dio Cassius to the ^drj r&v ^lovBalcov, mentioned by 

him in the same connexion, is the common heathen designation of 

Christianity. The contemtissima inertia with which Suetonius 

charges him, agrees with this very well ; as a Christian he could 

not take any great interest in the politics of Borne, and this must 

have come out markedly during his consulate ; hence, as Suetonius 

reports his fate, Domitian repente ex tenuimma suspidone tantvmb 

nan in ipso ejus consulate interemit. Then, as the family of the 

Clement of the Homilies was forced to quit Bome by some dark 

fatality menacing them, and returned thither only after manifold 

vicissitudes, so the wife, at least, of Flavius Clemens, Flavia 

Domitilla, experienced a similar change of fortune. According to 

Dio Cassius, she was banished to the island Pandateria for the 

same reason for which her husband lost his life ; but she afterwards 

returned to Bome, since Domitian, as TertuUian says, when 

speaking of his mode of persecuting, facile coeptum repressit, 

restitutis etiam, quos relegaverat} This is the historical basis of 

the legend of the Boman Clement ; there is no historical authority 

for any Clement but this one, and we have no warrant to assimie 

an apostolic Clefment different from him. The passage in the 

Epistle to the Philippians cannot count as evidence, if there be 

reason to doubt the apostolic origin of that Epistle.^ The death 

^ Apolog. ch. 4. 

^ The Epistle extant tinder the name of Clement cannot be appealed to in 
evidence that there was actually an apostolic Clement different from the other. 
Whatever be the date assigned to that Epistle, the name prefixed to it can never 
prove that it was written by the Clement of Christian legend. We are not 
obliged to hold the Epistle of Barnabas to have been written by the Barnabas 
with whom we are acquainted, because it bears the name of Bamabijui. 
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of Flavius Clemens is said to have been accompanied by certain 
terrible phenomena (continuis octo mermbus, says Suetonius, fulgura 
facta nuntiataque sunt), and to have been much spoken of on this 
account ; and this would make it the more intelligible how this 
Clement, as one of the first Eomans of good family to confess 
Christianity, and to become a martyr to that faith, received so 
prominent a place in Christian legendary history. In order to 
make him a companion of the apostles and the successor of Peter 
in the Roman Church, he was removed further back, and made a 
relative of Tiberius instead of Domitian. Now if he became a 
Christian only in the reign of Domitian, how could the apostle 
Paul call him his a-vvepyo^ ? This connexion with the apostle 
Paul can only have been ascribed to him by one writing in the 
post-apostolic age, when the Clement we have spoken of had 
already been transformed into the well-known Clement of the 
Eoman legend. The mention of him in the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians is thus a criterion in judging of the genuineness of that 
Epistle ; and more than this, it throws a new light on the whole 
composition of the Epistle. From this Clement and the interest, 
of which he was held to be the evidence, which the oIkIu 
Tov Kalaapo^ took in the cause of the Gospel, the Epistle obtains 
the irpoKOTrfj tqv evayyeXlov, L 12, and this is the reason of that 
fervent joy which is expressed all through the Epistle as the deep 
and prevailing sentiment of the apostle's heart Whatever the 
author makes the apostle write about, no single subject is left 
without a reference to his prevailing joyfulness, that %a//)o) teal 
avy)(alpo) iraaiv v/uv* to S' avTo Kal ifxel^ ^(alpere xal axr/^alpere 
fioc *ii. 17, 18 (cf. iii 1, ^alpere ev Kvpitp : iv. 1, x^P^ '^^^ a-Te^avo^ 
fibv : V. 4, x^lp€T€ €P Kvplq) iravrore, iraXvp €pS> yalpere : v. 10, 
e^dprfv Se iv Kvpl^ fieyaKays;) is found again and again as the 
refrain of every passage. This predominant feeling outweighed 
the pressure, the restraint, the clouded future in which there was 
so little prospect of further action in the cause of the Gospel, and 
all the cares of his position at the time. In this respect the Epistle 
to the Philippians presents such a contrast with the second to 
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Timothy, that it has long been felt that these two writings must 
be placed at very different periods of the apostle's captivity at 
Home. Nothing but this prevailing feeling of joy can explain to 
us how the author ventures to make his apostle express the hope 
of speedy deliverance from his imprisonment And yet it appears 
very natural that an author living at a later period could not quite 
conceal how the well-known death of the apostle was present to his 
mind. Mixed with his feelings of joy, we find thoughts of an 
approaching death, and these two conditions of his spirit neutralize 
each other in sentences such as these : ©9 iravrore xal vvv 

p^a\VP07l<T€Tai XpUTTO^ €P TjJ (TODfiaTL fJLOV, €?T€ SlCL fa)^9, €?Te Bta 

Oavarov cfioc yap to ^tjv Xpurro^ kcu to airodavelv KepSo^. El 
Se TO 5Sj/ €v aapKi, tovto fioi Kaprro^ epyov, teal tl alpriaofiai, ov 
yv€opi^(0' avve'xpfiai Se €K t&v Svo, t^v eiriOvfiiap e^cov eU to 
apaXva-at, /ecu avp XpurrSt elpcu, ttoXXcS yap /jlSXXop Kpelaa-op, 
TO Se errifiepeip ep aapici apay/eaiorepop Si vfia^, i 20-24. Can it 
be questioned that a frame of mind alternating thus between life 
and death is far less appropriate to the apostle, if- at least it be 
true that prospects so unexpectedly wide and splendid had been 
opening up before him for the success of the Gospel, than for an 
author who saw before him as a historical fact that end of the 
apostle which so little harmonized with all these expectations ? It 
cannot be without some special puri)ose that the author of our 
Epistle places the Eoman Clement, the genuine disciple of Peter, 
as he is always accounted, at the side of the apostle Paul as his 
aupepyo^. He also is to be a link of that harmonious relation in 
which the two apostles were more and more to be exhibited,^ and 

^ dement was a very suitable personage for this. He was a Gentile by birth, 
and had yet attached himself to Peter and to Jewish Christianity ; thus he was 
a natural mediator between the Judseo-Ohristian and the Grentile-Christian 
parties, and his great reputation could be serviceable in procuring acceptance for 
the Judaizing form of Christianity. He appears in this mediatorial capacity in 
the Shepherd of Hermas, L. i vis. 2, where the Church appears to Hennas in the 
form of ab old woman and conmiands him to write down the new revelations : — 
" scribes duos libellos et mittes manum Clementi — mittet autem Clemens in exteras 
dvitates (Gentile-Christian churches) illi enim permissum est." With this agrees 
the description given in the Epitome de gestis Petri, c. 149 (cf. the Martyr. Clem. 
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how .was it possible that a man of such importance for the Eoman 
Church could have been unacquainted with the apostle Paul ? for 
was not the Praetorium the only quarter from which the imperial 
house was accessible to Christian teaching ? 

In general, the object of this Epistle may be said to be to give 
a representation of the apostle's personality, through which he 
should appear as great and as illustrious as possible. To this end 
everything conspires that the writer has to say ; the great success 
of the apostle's preaching at Rome, the martyrdom, for it was 
nothing less, and it could never be sufficiently recognised, which 
he endured in his long incarceration, his affectionate and sympa- 
thetic feelings towards the Christian churches, and the constant 
direction of his spirit to Christ, in whom alone he lived. In 
conclusion, we may add that neither the hricKoiroi and huUovoi at 
the beginning of the Epistle, nor those persons named in the last 
chapter in such a peculiar and mysterious way, Euodia and 
Syntyche (in view of the exhortation to concord they might be 
thought to be rather two parties than two ladies), with the yet 
more peculiar av^iryo^ 7x^0-^09, are in accordance with the apostle's 
manner in other Epistles. 

Addendum.^ 
fTo other Epistle contains so many passages, which from one 

in Gotelier's Patr. Apost. i., p. SOS) of the character of Clement, that he as 
" tertias post magnum Petrum in excelso romaoae ecclesiae throno sedens, ipsum- 
que virtutis certamen suscipiens, magistri vestigiis insistebat, apostolicamque 
doctrinam ipse quoque praeferebat et similibus moribus efftdgebat, non Chris- 
tianis dumtaxat phicens, verum etiam Judaeis ac ipsis gentilibus et omnibus 
omnia factus ut et sic omnes lucrifaceret Christoque praesentaret ao verae reli- 
gioni connecteret." As middleman between Jewish and heathen Christians, he 
was represented as the depositary of all the traditions held for apostolic, which 
were to be valid and obligatory for Jewish and heathen Christians equally. 
Cf. my Abh. Uber den Ursprung des Episcopats ; Tub. Zeitschr. f Or TheoL 1S38, 
3 H. p. 126. 

1 The foregoing section (from p. 45) has received so considerable additions in 
the discussion TheoL Jahrb. viil., pp. 517-532, that I think it best to print this 
part of that discussion entire; it would scarcely bd possible to make extracts 
from it. 
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cause or another require to be explained, so many sentences 
wanting in clearness, loosely connected, and made up of nothing 
but repetitions and commonplaces. After the introduction, 
in which Paul's style of introduction is closely imitated, take 
the first passage where there is a distinct thought expressed, 
i 15. Here we are at a loss to know who the rivh fi€v are, 
whether aS€'K(l>oi ev Kvplq) or others. " Some preach Christ from 
envy and contentiousness, some from, goodwill; some from love, 
because they know that I Kelfuit for the defence of the GospeL" — 
What an expression, take it as we may ! " But others preach 
Christ from party-spirit, not with pure intentions, thinking to add 
affliction to my bonds." What are we to conceive the difference 
between these two parties to have been ? '* What then ! notwith- 
standing, every way, whether from pretence or in truth, Christ is 
preached." How could the apostle, who elsewhere judges his 
opponents with such severity, write this, and take pleasure even 
in those who preached Christ only m-poifxicrei, without goodwill or 
honest intentions? If, as the interpreters remark, the doctrine 
which these people preached must have been anti-Pauline and 
Judaeo-Christian, since men of Pauline views would not have 
sought to counteract his influence, we know from otiier quarters 
what he thought of such opponents, and how he saw in them 
simply perverters of sound doctrine. Why is he so indulgent 
here ? Several explanations are attempted : that the church which 
these adversaries disturbed was not one which he himself had 
foimded, and that in his situation at the time, he must have been 
impressed with the importance of the spread of the Gospel at 
Eome, even in the Judaeo-Christian form ; but all this is quite 
inconsistent with the apostle's character. The passages cited 
could not have been written, save by an author who, considering 
that j(alp€ip ought to be the key-note of the Epistle, made it so, and 
made the apostle look in that spirit beyond all disturbing and 
distressing influences, and who thought that the difference was quite 
capable of being harmonized. Hence the x^^P^ which recurs so 
often, and the intenser form yapriaoiiaL And what is the cause 
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of hia joy? The word towto which follows (ver. 19), fails to 
suggest any definite idea on the subject And then the collocation 
of the SerfiTi^ of his readers and the emypprfyla rov IIpevfiaTa^ 
^Irfcrov Xpurrov. Did the apostle ever call the intercession of 
his fellow-Christians, and the grace of God working in him in 
furtherance of his apostolic calling, an efnj(pfyrfyla rov Hvevfuvro^ 
^iTfaov Xpurrov, as he does here? GktL iii 6 speaks of an 
eirixopvy^^v 'ro ^rrvevfUL, and the author of our Epistle doubtless 
borrowed the expression from that passage ; but then the apostle 
means by the eiriX' to IIv. the communication of the Spirit to 
Christians generally. And how could he, who said of himself as 
an apostle, Sok& Koryo} Ilvevfui Oeou exjeiv (1 Cor. vii. 40), speak of 
an errixpfniyla t. U. ^Itfo-ov Xpurrov only now reaching him? 
Whatever the tovto (ver. 19) may mean, the apostle knows that it 
wHl fall out to his salvation, because he cherishes in general the 
hope that in nothing wiU he be put to shame, but h/ ircurg irapprja-la 
etc. What irapprjala means here is not apparent, but yet more 
curious is the expression fjueyaX. Xp. ev t& acifiari /lov. Of course 
it can only be taken in a qualitative sense, but in what cfther 
passage does the apostle use such an expression about Christ? 
Is it according to his ideas at all, to say that Christ is made great 
through him ? or is it not rather Christ who glorifies himself 
through him and in him? As the writer's use of €7rt;^op. t. IIv. 
proceeded from a misinterpretation of GaL iii 6, so here his 
un-Pauline sentiment seems to have been suggested to him by the 
fieyaXvpO^vai of 2 Cor. x. 15. What follows (ver. 20) elre Sva ^mr}^, 
etc., is a variation of the two passages, Eom. xiv. 7 and 2 Cor. v. 6. 
It was certainly quite in keeping with the situation in which the 
author of this Epistle conceived the apostle to be, to represent him 
as refiecting on his state, how he hovered between life and death ; 
yet the whole passage, w. 20-26, is nothing but a general meditation 
on life and death, and is not explained by anything special in the 
apostle's situation. The remaining verses of this chapter (27-30) 
contain an exhortation to a Christian walk, of so general a nature 
that it could have stood in any other epistle just as welL Yet 
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traces of other passages are not wanting here. It is usually said 
that TjTi^ (ver. 28) refers grammatically to the following evSei^i^, but 
fectually to TO fi^ irrvpecrdcu. But why should not ^49 be 
referred to ttIoti^ tov evayyekiov, so that seal fur) irrvp. . . . avriic 
should properly have stood after awaSkoxhne^ ? Thus the irlari^ 
TOV €varyy€\iov is an evBei^i^ airwXelcLq to the one side, and crorrrfpia^ 
to the other, and that airo 8eov just as in the passage (2 Cor. ii 
15) where the apostle calls himself an &mUa Xpurrov r^ Ge^ iv 
Toh <roD^ofi€voi<; kcu eu rol^ diroXKvfievoi^, etc. With regard to the 
Kavxqfia (ver. 26), compare 2 Cor. i 14, 15. 

It is principally the Second Epistle to the Corinthians of which 
we recognise the traces here. The explanation of this is evident ; 
in no other Epistle do the apostle's personal relations to his readers 
appear so distinctly and directly as in that one, so that if the author 
was to make the apostle write a letter of so subjective a character 
as this one is, it was the Second Corinthian Epistle that he would 
naturally be led to follow. I will not insist too strongly on the 
fact that he points his exhortation to unity to aino ^poveiv (which 
is the chief purpose of the epistle, c£ ii 1 sq) by a reference to the 
person of Jesus, just as Paul enforces his exhortation to benevol- 
ence, 2 Cor. viii 9. But the passage ii 19-30, it seems to me, must 
have been written under the influence of that chapter in the 
Corinthian Epistle. And irrespectively of this there are several 
curious features in that section. The apostle here expresses the 
hope that he will soon be able to send Timothy to the Philippians, 
that he also may be of good comfort by learning their state. Why 
should he be longing so much for news, if Epaphroditus had 
brought him news from Philippi a short time before ? And can 
we think that he would have parted with Timothy for this object ; 
the man of whom he says in this same passage, that he has no one 
on whose friendship and sympathy and straight-forwardness in 
the work of the Gospel he can so fuUy rely ? It seems scarcely 
probable that he would have sent away a companion whose 
services he so much required in the position he was in, merely to 
take despatches to PhiUppi, which Epaphroditus, who was sent off 
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at the same time, could have taken equally well, or to bring news 
from Philippi, a task which there was no reason why he of all 
men should undertake. How harshly does the apostle judge his 
fellow-labourers and friends, whom this matter leads him to refer 
to ! It is by no means enough to soften down the sentence by 
saying that Luke for one was no longer present at Eome at the 
time. Verse 21 is so general that we cannot help including Luke 
and Titus in the scope of it. Only a writer who projects the 
situations of his Epistle out of his own fancy could be led into 
such exaggerations. Now let us compare with this section the 
passage 2 Cor. viii 17-24. As in our Epistle Timothy and Epa- 
phroditus, so there Titus and another, are despatched on an errand 
of great importance, and here as there the messengers are recom- 
mended in the most honourable terms. In 2 Cor. viii. 23, the 
deputies are termed amo<rro'Xjoi exKKrjai&v, and Phil, ii 23 Epa- 
phroditus is not called awepyo^ as Titus is in that passage, but with 
regard to the Philippians their airoaroXxy;. The same word is 
used in both Epistles of the apostle's willingness in respect to this 
journey, with the difference that, at PhiL ii 28, the (nrovSaidrepo^ 
is the apostle who sends, and at 2 Cor. viii. 17 it is Titus, and 
ver. 22 the other dSeX^o^, the persons sent. Both passages con- 
clude with a special exhortation to give the deputies a worthy 
reception. The expression, Phil. ii. 29, irpoaiex^trOe ovv avrov ev 
Kvplfp fiera ttoWtj^: xa/>a9, icac tow tolovtov^ evrifuo^ ^ere, 
represents exactly the apostle's sentiment, 2 Cor. viii. 23, 24. It is, 
of course, obvious, that the two passages differ in many points ; the 
reasons alleged for the mission are different, for one thing. The 
author, that is to say, was not a mere copyist, only an imitator. 
But can it be regarded as a mere chance, that the two Epistles 
agree in the several common features we have noticed ? And do 
we not find here, an explanation of the mission of Titus, which 
would otherwise appear so unaccounted for ? The writer of the 
Epistle wished to represent the apostle as giving the Philippians 
a peculiar proof of the love he bore them. He describes that as 
happening now, which had happened before in similar circum- 
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stances. As Titus on that occasion, so here Timothy is sent with 
another brother ; this other brother is very naturally Epaphroditus, 
and the author gives them their recommendation in the highest 
possible terms. 

It may be urged that if analogies and resemblances like this are 
to prove anything, the theory that is based upon them ought to be 
shown to be capable of further demonstration. But this is actually 
the case here. At iii 1 we come to the passage, which, as I have 
already shown (p. 54 sq.), is imitated from 2 Cor. xi 13 sq. The 
two apologetes cannot of course allow that this is so ; they clearly 
represent to us (Ltinemann even by printing the texts side by 
side) how different the terms of the two passages are ; and show, 
with all due emphasis, how natural it is that the apostle should 
speak more than once of such advantages, which there is no doubt 
that he did possess, and how appropriately he does so here. How 
could I, they say, overlook, in speaking of the apostle's circum- 
cision on the eighth day, that this was just the difference between 
the bom Jew and the Proselyte ; and a descent from the tribe of 
Benjamin, the tribe which remained true to the house of David at 
the division of the kingdom, was by no means a worthless distinc- 
tion. And if the passage 2 Cor. xi 13 a^. be alleged to have been 
made use of here, why not also Gal i 13 sq., vi 12, Kom. xi. 1 ? 
Objections of this kind are not easy to answer, yet they cannot 
destroy the impression which the passage makes on me, and I have 
further to remark that this is not a mere question of words and 
expressions which may be found here or there, but of the whole 
character of the passage under consideration, and of a phenomenon 
which is not isolated, but connected with many points equally 
remarkabla And a passage like iii 1 sq. surely suggests pretty 
clearly that if an Epistle such as this should not be reckoned 
among the products of the apostle's own genius, he would be no 
great loser. What have the two apologetes done to justify this 
passage against the charge that the spirit of the apostle is con- 
spicuously absent from it ? They cannot even clear the writer of the 
Epistle of his own confession of constant repetition ; they go so far 
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as to say that the apostle wrote seveTal other letters of this kind 
to the Philippians ; that the ypd(l>€iv (iii 1) shows him to have been 
in constant correspondence with them. (How this would agree 
with ii 19, we scarcely need to remark.) The ra airra ypcujieiv 
refers to nothing but the p^o/pere eu Kvpl^, that is, to the contents 
of the Epistle generally, for the key-note and the leading thought of 
it are expressed in this constantly recurring jfolpere. De Wette 
thinks it decisive against the reference to j((up€r€, that da<f>a\ei 
could only refer to some danger such as is spoken of in the sequel, 
and in the case of another writer this consideration would have 
some weight. In our Epistle, however, there are so many awkward 
and illogical connexions that it is not so pertinent. The objection 
from the 'dogs' (iii 2) is not removed by mentioning passages in 
Homer where this predicate is given even to goddesses (Lline- 
mann, p. 27). The apostle calls his opponents ' ministers of Satan ' 
(2 Cor. xi. 15), but there we know the reason for his doing so. Here, 
however, we can discern no object, no train of thought leading up 
to this climax. The only thread of connexion here is the 
author's reminiscence of 2 Cor. xi 12. Here, as there, the apostle 
speaks of himself in contrast to his opponents. What he says of 
himself there may be expressed in the general statement that he 
desires to know of nothing but what he is in his relation to Christ, 
and that he will let his grace be sufficient for him. His imitator 
here makes him express the same idea in the words that he counts 
all things but loss, damage to his true welfare, because of the sur- 
passing excellence of the knowledge of Jesus Christ his Lord, for 
whose sake he had suffered loss of everything that he had counted 
or might yet count precious. What follows ver. 9 looks like an 
attempt to give as general as possible an abstract of the teaching 
of the Pauline Epistles ; as if the apostle were to make a confession 
of his faith, since he is speaking of personal subjects already, he is 
made to expound and define with all due accuracy the chief pro- 
position of the Pauline system, the doctrine of justification by 
faith. Where else does the apostle speak of the righteousness that 
is by faith with this purely subjective and personal reference to 
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himself? where else does he make the resurrection, the sufferings, 
the death of Christ, the subject of an abstract theoretical contem- 
plation, as here, that he may know rrfv Suvafuv rrj^ dpctcrrdaecD^, 
etc.? How differently does he speak of all this, 2 Cor. iv. li sq. 
V. 14-21, xiii. 3, 4, GaL ii 19, sg. etc What is the import of the 
Bvvofu^ Tfj^ dvcurrda-ew^ airrov, ver. 10? How loosely are all these 
ideas connected with each other! When the apostle comes in 
other passages to speak of these, the great elements of his religious 
consciousness, he develops them in the fallest and most pregnant 
connexion with each other, and places them in such lights that we 
look at once into the whol^ profundity, and the whole inner 
necessity of the divine economy of salvation. And when he 
speaks of his own experience, he gives us a very different, and a 
much more life-like picture of his inner Ufa 

Then the dubious eiirc^ Karaim^croo 6^9 Tiyv e^apcurraaiv r&v 
v€Kp&v, which is annexed to what precedes, and carries on the 
discourse to a discussion of this doubt The apostle has been 
made to recapitulate his whole life, beginning at his circumcision, 
and now he goes on to the very end, to the resurrection from the 
dead. But how could the apostle be in any doubt as to his own 
attaining to the resurrection from the dead ? Do not all the dead 
arise? He means, it is asserted, the blessed resurrection of 
which the apostle speaks, 1 Cor. xv. 62, but there certainly in a 
connexion which precludes the reader from thinking of any 
other. But even if this be what is meant, we must ask how the 
apostle could speak of the resurrection in a tone of doubt and 
uncertainty, as he does here. Take all these statements in con^ 
nexion with each other ; the apostle wishes to win Christ, and to 
be found in him with the righteousness that is by faith, in order to 
know the secret of the Bwafii^ rrj^ avaarao'eoD^ avrov, and the 
KoivoDvui T&v iraOT^/jLaroav avrov, while he is made conformable to 
his death (this death, analogous to that of Jesus, can only be 
understood of the death of martyrdom). In these ideas ranged 
outwardly beside each other, it is hard to see what is the con- 
nexion between the practical avfifjMpipoviT0a4^ r^ Oavartf avrov 
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and the theoretical yv&vcu, and still harder to understand how he, 
being avfifiop<f>ovfi€i/o^ r^ Bavar^ avrov, can ask further as if in 
doubt €67ra)9 KaTavrrja-to 6*9 Trpf €^avaaTaa-cv r&v v€Kpa)v. How 
differently, and with a consciousness how well assured, does the 
apostle speak elsewhere of his communion with the life and death 
of Christ ! Compare Bom. viiL 11: el Se to Ilvevfia rov eyelpapro^ 
If]aovv €K v€KpS>v oiKei ev vfuv, 6 eyetpa^ rov Xpi^arov ex vexpwv 
^<oo7roc7j(r€i koc ra drnira awfiara vfi&v, Sia to evoucovv avrov 
iTPevfia €v vfbcv* 2 Cor. iv. 11: del yap rfp^l^ ol ^Avre;, eh Odvarov 
TrapaSiSo/JLeOa Sia Irjaovp, iva xai 17 ^corj rov Tqaov if>av€pa>0y ev 
ry dvrjry aap/el fifiSw. . . . eiZores; orv 6 eyelpa^ rov Kvpiov *Ir]aovp, 
ical fifia<; Sia ^Irjaov Xpcarov eyepel, k<u irapaan^aet arvp vfilv. 
How can he who regards himself as one avfifiop<l>ovfi£uo^ r^ 
0avdT(p avTov, be in doubt even for a moment, that he has in him- 
self, along with death, the living principle that shall awake him 
out of death ? El yap avfi<f>VToi yer/ovafiev r^ o/ioiwfiaTi rov 
OavoTov avrov, dXXa koc t^9 dva^rraaefo^ eadfieOa, Eom. vi 5. Is 
it conceivable that views like these, wrought as they were into his 
inmost consciousness, should ever have left him? that at that 
particular time he could not speak with any such certainty of his 
union with the life and death of Jesus, or of the good and happy 
conscience he had so often spoken of before in looking forward to 
the supreme decision ? If there be anything that our apostle can- 
not possibly have written, it is that dubious etTrco? Karavrrjaa) eh 
rr}v e^avdoTiia-iv rS>v vefcp&p, where his whole fellowship with Christ 
is put in question. And where in the apostle's writings does the 
resurrection appear, as it does here, as the last event man has to 
look for, removed from all connexion with the momenta by which 
it is conditioned, and relegated, it appears, to the most distant 
future ? To the apostle's mind the Parousia was so near, that for 
his own case his expectation was rather to be changed than to rise 
again. Can we, then, resist the conviction that the apostle him- 
self would not have spoken thus, and that this dubious eLir<o<: can 
only have proceeded from him in the representation of another, — a 
writer who, not being the apostle himself, could not make him 
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speak with that confidence and assurance, which a man can only 
have for his own person. The double consciousness which such a 
writer can never get quit of has for its natural result, that in 
matters of which he is not positively certain he makes the man 
under whose name he writes express himself waveringly and 
undecidedly, as if either the one thing or the other might be true. 
Then also, in the words rl alprjcrofiac, ov yvtopl^m (L 22), the writer 
imports into the apostle's consciousness his own uncertainty as to 
which course the latter would have chosen ; there can be no doubt 
that the apostle himself would have known quite well which of 
the two to choose. The same wavering uncertainty and want of 
definite views runs on in the following verses, 11-14, where the 
author makes the apostle review his own moral and religious con- 
dition in self-contemplations which have, as little as the foregoing, 
any resemblance to Paul's own ways of thinking. When the 
apostle says that he has not yet apprehended, but that he is 
already apprehended by Christ, we have here again, as i 22, two 
propositions which mutually limit each other in such a way that it 
is hard to see what is meant at alL It is clear that if the apostle 
be laid hold on by Christ, he must lay hold of him also, but he 
says that he has not yet laid hold ; what does this mean ? of what 
has he not yet laid hold ? and how does the justification by faith, 
spoken of in verse 9, agree with this not having yet laid hold ? Has 
not he who has laid hold of Christ in faith (and we see this assur- 
ance of faith expressed everywhere in the apostle's writings), re- 
ceived in his faith everything on which it is necessary to lay hold 
in order to be certain of his union with Christ, and of his salvation, ? 
Is there such a faith with Paul, qs is not also an assurance of 
faith ? It seems indeed a very plausible explanation to say that 
the apostle could not yet have been assured of his moral perfec- 
tion ; but let it be considered whether moral perfection, such as 
would be spoken of here, be a thing which the Pauline ideas 
recognise at all? Faith, with all that faith comprehends, cannot 
be conditioned by moral perfection; else this moral perfection 
would simply bring us back again to the old justification by works. 
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This is of a piece with the whole character of the Epistle ; 
it is written altogether in a very soft subdued tone ; difiPerences 
are neutralized, not stated in their extremer forms. It appeared to 
the author that in an Epistle to the Fhilippians the apostle might 
be expected to speak much of himself ; that in speaking to so dear 
a church, he would disclose his inmost heart in confidences and 
confessions. So he concluded that he could not make him speak 
too humbly, and meekly, and depreciatingly of himself. And in fact 
the apostle does speak of himself here in such a style that his true 
self is not recognisable at alL Humility is certainly a strong trait 
of his character, but where, even when speaking of himself most 
humbly, did he ever employ such an expression as this — ovx Srt 
^ eKa^ov ? Deep as his humility is, it is lost in the preponderate 
ing sense of the unspeakable grace of God, which is mighty in him, 
even in his wealmess, through which alone he is what he is; through 
which, however, he is already what he is to be. If he himself had 
been speaking here, there could not have failed to be some reference 
to this grace of God. In a passage where he looks to what still 
lies before him, and describes his striving towards that goal with 
the same metaphor which the author of our Epistle is using here, 
verse 14, he says to his readers : ovtcd rpexere, tva KarcbKafirrre, but 
of himself he says : ey© tolwv ovrto rpexfo^ ©9 ovk aS^X(d9» oura 
'nvtcT€v<o, C09 oifK aipa Bepc^v, 1 Cor. ix. 24 sq. He knows nothing 
here of any ovx Sri eXafiov, Sico/ieo> Se, el kcu icaroKafia. It is 
simply the writer of the Epistle whose views are not sufficiently 
clear to distinguish the ideas of perfection in the ethical and the 
physical sense. The author has not yet quite reached the goal of 
his earthly career ; martyrdom is not yet achieved but only impend* 
ing, and so the writer thinks it necessary to throw doubt in this 
manner on the question of his having apprehended. I need not 
here comment further on the want of any clear and natural sequence 
of thoughts or language in the following verses ; and the laborious 
efforts of interpreters to bring something definite out of these 
wavering statements, and especially out of the vague description 
of the apostle's opponents : c£ p. 54. 
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Another point which is by no means settled, is the occasion which 
may have led the apostle to write such an Epistle to the church at 
Philippi The present of money said at the close of the Epistle to 
have been brought to the apostle by Epaphroditus, is generally 
held to be a sufficient explanation* If the Epistle vindicated its 
Pauline character in other respects, there could be no objection to 
this ; the apostle will then have written an epistle, the first object 
of which was to express his gratitude towards a church that had 
given him so flattering a proof of their continued attachment. 
Yet even this point does not stand out with any distinctness, nor 
have my doubts been removed by the utterances of the latest 
advocates of the Epistle. They insist that it is a misunderstanding 
on my part to take the words of the apostle, 1 Cor. ix. 12 sq, (that 
it is his principle to preach the gospel without recompence), as true 
generally ; instead of referring them especially only to the case of 
the Corinthian church. I will not discuss whether the words of 
the apostle in that passage, especially in the verses 15-18, admit 
of such a limitation* The question is merely whether what is said, 
PhiL iv. 15, of the subsidies received by the apostle from the 
Philippians, naturally suggests that in this particular also the 
author derived his information from the second Corinthian Epistle, 
and used what he found there for his own purpose. There is no 
trace in the authentic letters of the apostle of his having stood in 
such a special relation to the church at Philippi as is implied in 
PML iv. 15. The name of that church is not once mentioned ; he 
speaks only of the churches of < Macedonia, and we might even 
conclude from 2 Cor. xi. 8, where he speaks of aXKcu hcxkijcriai, as 
distinct from the Corinthian church, from which he had received 
assistance in money during his residence in Achaia, that other 
churches also stood in this relation towards him. According to 
PhiL iv. 15, however, this relation subsisted only in the case of the 
Philippian church. It is said expressly: ovSefiia fioi eKKkrfcria 
eKOivdvrjcrev 6(9 Xoyop Bocrern^ kcu Xrjyftew^, el fir) vfieh fiovoi. Thus 
it is very natural to suppose, and this agrees very well with the 
other considerations which make the origin of the Epistle doubtful, 
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that the author, having, as the Epistle shows, a special interest in 
the church at Philippi, attributes the help which the apostle says 
came to him from Macedonia, to that church specially and indi- 
vidually. He thought very naturally that the Philippians would 
not leave the apostle without aid during his imprisonment, and he 
made use of this circumstance as the occasion of his Epistle to the 
PhiUppians. It may indeed be argued that since, as we know 
from 2 Cor., the apostle did receive aid from the Christians of 
Macedonia, it is very probable that the Philippians actually did 
what is reported of them, iv. 15. Since, however^ the Pauline 
origin of the Epistle is questionable on other and more general 
grounds, the contrary supposition is equally probable ; it simply ex- 
hibits in this one particular that derivative character of the Epistle 
which has already been demonstrated on other grounds. In a 
genuine Pauline Epistle we should expect that, besides what is 
directly spiritual, there will be some new information not derivable 
from other sources, about the position of affairs at the time, the 
occasion of the writing, and the various matters of interest which 
a piece of the original reality could not fail to bring with it Here, 
however, we have poverty of thought, want of any historical basis, 
unconnectedness ; we have nothing specific or concrete, nothing to 
give us the impression of originality, nothing but a dull and 
colourless reflection* As for the want of connexion, it is indeed 
possible by making out a general view and index of the contents, 
to bring t6 light a certain succession of sections, and thus to make 
the transition from one to the other somewhat easier to the reader. 
In this business Mr. Bruckner shows a considerable amount of 
dexterity (op. cit. p. 38 sq.). De Wette, again, calls the Epistle a 
graceful contexture of two main themes, the affairs of the Philippians 
and those of the apostle, and makes it apparent in a table that these 
two themes come forward alternately. Yet at a passage, iii 1, 
where the connexion is difficult to trace, he is forced to take refuge 
in putting a dash between the two chapters, a way of connecting 
which is certainly not after the apostle's manner. The Epistle 
consists of a multitude of independent sentences; the larger sections 
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are placed after each other with a merely external eonnexion; 
'Xaipere forms the close of one and the beginning of another (ii 18, 
iiL 1), and there is a total want of any idea to bind the whole 
together. If it be alleged, in explanation of this, that this Epistle 
is more properly a private letter than any of the others, it must be 
said that 2 Cor. is such a letter quite as much. Yet how different 
is it in this particular I 

As for my theory regarding the person of Clemens and the 

historical statements connected with it, I have little to add. 

Liinemann and Briickner bring all their acuteness to bear against 

my view, and seek to prove that the Clement mentioned, iv. 3, 

must be a Philippian. Liinemann exalts the merit of his refutation 

by the construction of the words of that verse which he gratuitously 

imputes to me. The critics might have said much more simply, as 

Eitschl does in his review of my 'Paulus,' in the Halle Allge- 

Tneine Lit, Zeitvm^g, 1847, p. 1008 : "This Clement is, unless I be 

greatly deceived, a member of the church at Philippi, and has 

nothing to do with that Clemens Eomanus so famous afterwards in 

legend." What more is wanted to prove the authenticity of the 

Epistle, if Messrs. Liinemann and Briickner agree in this opinion ! 

It is certainly quite in keeping with the vagueness of our Epistle 

that nothing in it can be fixed to its own definite locality, so that 

it is impossible to know where the persons spoken of belong to, 

where the opponents who are impugned are to be sought for, 

whether at Home or at Philippi. And the apostle himself speaks 

in one passage of his bonds and his anticipations of death, and, 

immediately after of setting out for Philippi (ii 24). Yet the chief 

point is, and these critics seem to have overlooked it altogether, that 

Clement is expressly called a ovvepyo^ of the apostle, and thus is 

reckoned one of those who worked with him and beside him, and 

that for some time, in the proclamation of the gospeL Although 

nothing whatever is known from the apostle's own writings about 

such a fellow-labourer, yet in itself it might quite well be the case 

that besides the Boman Clement, who appears in other quarters as 

an adherent of Peter, there was another apostolical man of this 
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nama But let it be considered what stage has been already 
reached in the criticism of our Epistle^ before we come to speak of 
this Clement named at iv. 3. Here is an author who exhibits so 
little independence in other particulars, who has nothing to say 
that is new or peculiar to himself, whose sources of information 
can be pointed out in a number of instances. And from what 
other quarter should his Clement come than &om that tradition to 
which the Clement already known to us belongs ? With this the 
rest is explained at onca About the enigmatical av^vyo^ of the 
apostle I have nothing to say any more than others. Schwegler 
thought of the apostle Peter, and this is at least as reasonable as 
the suggestion of Wieseler (Chronologie der Apostelgeschichte, 
p. 458), who takes this yoke-fellow to be Christ, " who helps every 
one to bear his burden," or that of Biickert, who recognises in him 
the brother-german of the apostle, said to be spoken of in the 
aS€\</>09, 2 Cor. viii 18, 22. 

An author writing in the name of the apostle was of course 
obliged to write a Pauline style, yet the language of the Epistle 
betrays the imitator in many particulars. There is a considerable 
number of words and expressions which are peculiar to this Epistle 
(cf. Zeller, Studien zur neutestTheoL, TheoL Jahrb., 1843, p. 607 sq.) 
I have also been struck with the repeated use of the particle w\^, 
which the author is fond of using as a particle of transition, to join 
together, externally, sentences, which have no very dose connexion 
inwardly. In this short Epistle irKrjv is used in this way three 
times, i 18, iii 16, iv. 14. In the unquestioned Epistles of the 
apostle, the particle is found only once, 1 Cor. xi 11. The particle 
apa, on the other hand, which the apostle uses so frequently, is 
not once found hera Then the emphasis which the author seeks 
to gain by the repetition of the same word : i 9, fiSXKov kcu 
fiaXKov ; ver. 18, p^a/po), aXKa kolL ^aprjcrofiai ; ver. 25, fi€P<o kcu 
avfiirapafiev& ; ii 17, xalpm kcu avy^aipia; ver. 18, j(alpere kcu 
pvy^aipere ; ver. 27, "Kwrrfv eni \\nrqv ; iii 2, pKeirere rov^ tcvva^, 
pKeirere tov? xaKoif^ epydrcK, fikeirere t^p Kararofiriv; iv. 2, 
EvcoSlav irapaKcCKSi kcu SvpTvj(f)v irapaKa\&; ver. 17, ovj^ Sr^ 
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em^rjprS) to hiiia, oKh! eiri^rfT& top Kapirov. The same word used 
twice in the same verse (iii 4, 8). Synonymous or similar expres- 
sions are used in conjunction : L 20, airoKapaZoKia koL eKirU ; ii 
1, <nrKarf)(ya kclL ol/cripfiol; ver. 2, tva to airro <f>povfJT€ . . . to ep 
^povovme; ; ver. 16, ovk ev; Kevov cSpafiov, ovBe eh Kevov iKoirtcura ; 
ver. 17, Ovala k<u "KeiTovpylq. Try: Trurreay; ; ver. 26, Epaphroditus is 
called not only dB€\fl>69 kcu awepyo^, but also, with the exaggera- 
tion characteristic of such writers, ovcrrpaTuoTi]^ ; and on all this 
follows vfi&v Be airooTo'KoSf kclL 7<jetTovpyo'; t^9 XPe/a? fiov. In 
contrast to this the apostle calls Timothy, 2 Cor. viii. 23, simply 
his Koivcovo^, and in reference to the Corinthians his awepy6<; ; iii 
9, ZiKcuoavvri ^ Bia 7rwJT€©9 Xpurrov, ij he Oeov BiKaioawr] eirv t^ 
irioTei; iv. 7, to? xapBia^ vfi&v kcu to, vorifiaTa vfiAp; ver. 12, ei^ 
wavrl KM €P ircurc ; ver. 18, oa-fj^ evfoBia^, Ovcria Seterri evapeaTO^ 
t£ ©eoat This phraseology is not specially Pauline ; the writer 
who used it was clearly one who sought to make up for what was 
wanting in his thought by the exuberance of his expression. 
Then again, there are expressions which though of rare occurrence 
with Paul are yet so specifically Pauline, that the use of 
them at once informs us of the quarter from which they were 
drawn, — ^Thus i 8, fiapTv^ yap fiov earlp 6 &eo^, ©9, etc., c£ Pom. 
i 9 ; PhiL L 10, Botecfid^eip to Buuf>€poPTa, as Bom. ii 18. The 
apostle calls himself, 1 Cor. ix. 23, a <njyKoipwpo<; of the gospel, 
and our author makes him say to the Philippians (i 7), that 
they are ovyKoiPfopol Ttj^ ^dpiTo^ ; Phil, i 19, en-i/xppTjyui tov 
irvevfjuiTo^, as GaL iii 5 ; PhiL i 26, Kavyrjfia vfjb&p, as 2 Cor. i 14 ; 
Phil, i 22, Qp €P aapKi, as Gal. ii. 20; PhiL ii 16, €l9 /cepop 
eSpafiop, as GaL ii 2 ; PhiL ii 30, to epyop Xpurrov, as 1 Cor. 
xvi 10 ; PhiL ii 30, opaifkripovp to vaT€pr)fia, as 2 Cor. ix. 12 ; 
PhiL iii. 3, xavxaaOcu ep Xpurrm, 1 Cor. i 31, 2 Cor. x. 17, etc. 
We are also reminded of the Apocalypse xiii 8, by the expression 
used in PhiL iv. 3, c^i^ to opofuiTa ep fii^\£ ^an}^* 
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SIXTH CHAPTER 

EPISTLE TO PHILEMON. 

The Epistle to Philemon takes its place beside tlie three Epistles 
to the Ephesians^ Colossians, and Philippians, as bearing, like them, 
to have been written during the apostle's captivity at Rome. It is 
connected most intimately with the Epistle to the Colossians, 
Philemon havingbeen, according to the general assumption, a member 
of the Church at Colosse. In this Epistle, indeed, there is no dis- 
tinct indication of the fact, except that the persons from whom 
greetings are sent are the same as in the Epistle to the Colossians, 
with the exception of Jesus Justus, CoL iv. 11. And there is no 
doubt that at CoL iv. 9, this same Onesimus, whom the author of 
the Epistle represents as sent to the Colossians along with Tychicus, 
is called one of themselves. In the case of this Epistle more than 
any other, if criticism should inquu*e for evidence in favour of its 
apostolic name, it seems liable to the reproach of hypercriticism, 
of exaggfiratrf^d snapjcion, and restless doubt, from the attacks of 
which nothing is safe. What has criticism to do with this short, 
attractive, graceful and friendly letter, inspired as it is by the 
noblest Christian feeling, and which has never yet been touched 
by the breath of suspicion ? Yet criticism cannot possibly take 
an apostolic origin for granted here, and forbear from inquiries. If 
indeed the other Epistles, which profess, as this one does, to have 
been written in the apostle's captivity, had been above all doubt, 
then the claim of this one to the same origin might have passed 
unchallenged. But the case is quite different when this Epistle is 
regarded in the light of the critical doubts which those others have 
certainly appeared to us to warrant. If so much can be urged 
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against the Pauline origin of these three Epistles, and stiU more of 
the Pastoral ones, and if it be so extremely doubtful whether we 
have any apostolical Epistles from the period of the imprisonment 
at all, what claim has this small Epistle, a mere letter of friend- 
sl\ip2_and dealing with a purely private. affair, to be considered an ; 
exception to that judgment ? Whatever weight may attach to this ; 
inference from analogy, yet on the other hand the demand is 
certainly fair, that we should look at the Epistle in itself, and) 
show, if not the probability, at least the possibility of its having a 
non-apostolic parentage. The difference between Pauline and non* , 
Pauline Epistles cannot surely be so small that this one, if not 
Pauline, should bear no mark whatever of its different origin. Now , 
what can be proved in this direction ? We need not insist upon the 
nature of the language used ; on the fact that in this short Epistle 
there is a considerable number of expressions which never occur in, 
the apostle's own writings at all, or only in the disputed writings ; as j 
<n;(7T/)aTtQ)Ti79, ver. 2, in the metaphorical sense that later writers are 
so fond of ;^ avfjKov, hrvraaauv, ver. 8 ; irpecr/Sim]^, ver. 9 (the refer- : 
enceto his age is certainly peculiar) ; a'Xpv<^o<$ and cu^/MyoTo?, ver. 11 ; > 
dire'xw in the sense of "have back," ver. 16; dworiw, irpoao^etKo), 
ver. 19 ; ovivacr0M,yeT.2O ; f€i//a,ver. 22 (the expression aTrkarfxi^aia 
also striking, not as being un-Pauline, but as occurring three times 
over, ver. 7, 12, 20). It is the contents of the Epistle that chiefly 
arrest our attention: these contents are certainly peculiar, and> 
distinguish the Epistle from all others. Here there are no mere 
commonplaces, no repetitions of things known long before, no indefi- 
n ite doctr ine ; on the contrary, it deals with an actual occurrence 
belonging to a certain definite set of circumstances. We must ask, 
however, whether this subject, which is the occasion of the writing, : 
is not itself so very singular as to arouse our suspicions ? A slave, 
has run away from his master because of some delinquency; a theft, 
it is commonly assumed. His master is a Christian at Colosse in 
Phrygia, and an intimate friend of the apostle Paul; the slave, 
comes to Eome, is brought in contact with the apostle in his im-. 

1 Cf. Pastoralbriefe, p. 99. 
F 
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prisonment, is converte d by him to Christianity, and thereupon 
sent back to his master at Colosse as a Christian slave. This is a 
very remarkable concurrence of chances, such as rarely indeed 
takes place ; and the letter given to the converted slave by the 
apostle to carry to his master regards the occurrence from the 
Christian point of view, and makes it the subject of Christian 
reflection. The slave converted to Christianity is represented as a 
child born to the apostle in his old age and in his captivity, and 
therefore loved by him with all the greater tenderness. As a 
converted slave he has been changed out of an a'xpriaTo^, one from 
whom his master derived no profit, but rather the reverse, into an 
€uxpV<^<^ for both, for his master andthe apostle. Here there is 
a play, not only on the slave's name, Onesimus (from ovtffii, ovlvrffii, 
to be of use, serviceable), but on the Christian name itself, for the 
heathens often said Xfyqcro^ instead of Xptaro^, a thing which 
the Christians did not take at all amiss. ^ 

The leading idea is this — that when the slave returjied-to his 
master he had become a Christian : this idea is expressed with all 
due clearness, and everything that the Epistle contains besides is 
just the development and illustration of what Chriatianity _waa_ 
held to imply. The beautiful idea is here taken as a part of 
Christianity, that those whom it connects stand to each other in a 
real community of essence, so that the one sees in the other his 
own self, knows himself to be completely one with him, and is thus 
included- ift.. a. union which is to last for ever. The converted 
slave is no longer the slave of his master ; he is more than a slave, 
h^ is his brother beloved, all whose misdeeds and debts are now 
forgiven. The apostle who has converted the slave is not only the 
spiritual father of the man who through him is now regenerate ; 
the master of the slave receives in him not merely the convert, but 

* Cf. Justin, Apol. i. c. 4 : 'Ek rod KaTfjyopovfi€vov ff^&v ovofioros x/w/oTdTorot 
virdpxofifv. XpioTtavol yhp eivcu KarriyopovfieBa, t6 Se XP"!*^^^ fU<rei<rOM ov 
diKcuov. In the same way Athenagoras says of the heathens, Leg. cap. 2 : ds t6 
Zvofia &S €ls ddiKrifia ipyfipiCova-iv, ovbev dc to Svofta, d<^* iavrov Koi bC avrov ov 
irovrfpov oUre xpV^'^^^ vofiiCerai, Tertull. Apol. 3': Gum perperam Ohrestianus 
pronuntiatur a vobis (nam nee nominis certa est notitia penes vos), de suavitate 
rd benignitate compositum est. 
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also the apostle who converted him. Sv Be aurov, tovt cotl ra 
€fia aTrXaj'xva, irpoaka^ov, ver. 12. El ovv efie €j(€i^ koivodvov, 
irpoaXa^ov aurov ©9 ifie, ver. 17. As the converted slave, being a 
Christian slave, is to the apostle in place of his Christian master, 
so through the same bond of identity, he unites the apostle who 
converted him with his Christian master, who must needs behold 
in him the converted, his converter also. Thus Christianity does 
away with all differencoajdoiclLaeparate men from one another ; as 
a new principle of life it creates a new set of relations, where one 
lives in the other ; the consciousness is a common consciousness 
in which all are one. The apostle becomes surety for the con- 
verted slave to his master, and answerable for his debt ; but then 
the Christian master himself is the apostle's debtor, ver. 19. What 
one is the other is also, because all are one in the same unity. 
The play on the word Onesimus in ver. 20 is doubtless meant 
to convey the same idea ; the apostle says, in a certain way, " as thy 
Christian slave has only now become an Onesimus worthy of his 
name, so shouldst thou, his Christian master, be my Onesimus ; 
let me rejoice in thee (ey© <rov ovalfjLtfv ev Kvpltp), give me the full 
enjoyment of thy love, let my inmost consciousness as a Christian 
conscioxisness repose on thine." 

Among those sweet utterances of an author deeply imbued 
with the Christian spirit, there is another thought especially 
deserving of remark. The apostle writes to the master of the 
sl^ve, Ycr. 15, that perhaps the slave who deserted him, but who 
has now become a Christian, departed from him for a season, in 
order that he might receive him back for ever. He receives him 
back for ever if he receives him as a Christian, This aspect of 
Christianity is dwelt upon in the pseudo-Clementine homilies: 
Christianity is the permanent reconciliation of those who were 
formerly separated by one cause or another, but who by a special 
arrangement of affairs brought about by Divine Providence for that 
very purpose, are again brought together ; through their conver- 
sion to Christianity they know each other again, the one sees in 
the other his own flesh and blood, himself.^ The point of the 

^ Die Christliche Gnosis, p. 372 «g. 
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historical narratives in the homilies is to be found in these scenes, 
of recognition and reconciliation ; and if, on this account, they have 
been called, and justly so, a Christian romance, why should not 
our Epistle be the embryo of a similar Christian fiction? The 
historical materials which it contains are not worked out, yet it 
evidently contains materials for a more extended treatment The> 
author of the Epistle, however, does not dwell on his story for its 
own inherent interest ; he rather pre-supposes the story as a vehicle, 
for the idea which it is his object to set fortL The moral of the 
1 story is, that what one loses in the world, one recovers- in.Ctais- 
tianity, and that for ever; that the world a^d Christianity are 
related to each other as separation and reunion, as time and 
eternity. This idea is expressed with all proper clearness in the. 
words, ver. 15 : ra^a yap Sia tovto €)((oplcr0f) wpo^ wpav, iva 
auovtov airrov aireyrf^. The occurrence spoken of is thus to be 
considered teleologically ; but the teleological view of history is the 
mother of historical fiction, and if once the idea be regarded as the 
substance of what has taken place, it is no great step to regard 
what has happened as having happened only in representation, 
and that it might serve as the outward form of the idea. Thus it 
cannot be called either an impossible or an improbable construction 
of this Epistle, if we regard it as a Christian romance serving to 

If this Epistle be interpreted in the way in which it must be, 
as soon as we regard it, not merely in itself, but in its historical 
and critical connexion with the other Epistles which stand nearest 
to it, then the peculiar excellence for which it is extolled becomes 
much more questionable. The excellence is, that it contains 
nothing of importance either in relation to doctrine or to Church 
\ history, but is invaluable as a jdocmaent^ bringing before us the 
apostle's cheerful and amiable personality, and as a practical 
commentary on CoL iv. 6. But if the Epistle be actually written 
by Paul, is it not remarkable that the occurrence, which in that 
case actually happened, is simply used to illustrate a certain 
idea, and that the enforcement of this idea is the real aim and 
subject of the Epistle ? 
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SEVENTH CHAPTER 

THE TWO EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS. 

The second of these Epistles has abeady been attacked by 
criticism; but the first has as yet excited no suspicions. The 
reason of this is probably to be found in the nature of its contents, 
in which there is nothing at all striking or peculiar. In the whole 
collection of the Pauline Epistles there is none so deficient in the 
character and substance of its materials as 1st Thessalonians. With 
the exception of the view advanced in iv. 13-18, no dogmatic idea 
whatever is brought^ into prominence, as is certainly the case in 
the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and Philippians, and 
even in the short Epistle to Philemon. The whole Epistle is 
made up of general instructions, exhortations, wishes, such as 
appear in the other Epistles merely as adjuncts to the principal 
contents; what is accessory in the other cases is here the pre- 
ponderating and essential element This might appear at first sight 
to favour the opinion that the Epistle is genuine — there is so little 
for criticism to lay hold of. The very insignificance of the contents, 
however, the want of any special aim and of any intelligible 
occasion or purpose is itself a criterion adverse to a Pauline origin ; 
but not merely do these negative considerations demand explana- 
tion : a closer view of the Epistle betrays such dependence and 
such want of originality as is not to be found in any of the 
genuine Pauline writings. The chief part of the Epistle is 
nothing but a lengthy version of the history of the conversion of 
the Thessalonians as we know it from the Acts. It contains 
nothing that the Thessalonians would not know already, and the 
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author may have taken his account of the transaction either from 
the Acts or firom some other source. To begin with L i sq,, elSore^, 
dBeXxfxH . . . TTiv €K\oyfiv vpu&v, etc ; this merely states how the 
apostle preached the gospel to the Thessalonians, and they 
received it*; ch. ii 1, avrol yap otSa/re, aB€Xxf>ol, Tqv evcroSop 
^fjL&v TTjv 7rpo9 v/m^ . . . irpoiraOovre^; kcu vl3pur0evT€^, KoJdta^ 
oi8aT€, €v ^CKlinroi<;, eta, points more distinctly to the circum- 
stances of the apostle's coming to Thessalonica, and the way in 
which he worked there. In the same way iii. 11 sj., evSo/crja-a/iev 
KardSjev^Ofivcu ev ^AOrivais fiovoi, xal eirefiy^afiev TifioOeoVt etc, 
refers to what happened only a short time before, and what the 
Thessalonians were quite well aware of. As the writer admits by 
the perpetually recurring elSore; (L 4), avrol yap olSare (ii 1), 
Ka0(o^ olhare (iL 2), fivqpjovevere yap (ii 9), KaOdirep oiBare (ii. 
11), avrol yap oiBare (iii 3), KaOm Ktii iyevero kcu otSare (iii. 4], 
otBare yap (iv. 2), only such things are spoken of as the readers 
knew well already ; the history which is recapitulated is not an 
old one, but, on the contrary, quite fresh and new. In addition to 
&11 this, we find in the narrative reminiscences more or less 
distinct, of other Pauline Epistles, particularly of those to the 
Corinthians, The passage (i. 5) to eifayyeXi^ov ^fi&v ovk eyeir^Oif 
€t9 vfia^' €v Xoy^ p^vov, oKKa Ktu ev Bvpafiei, is manifestly an 
imitation of 1 Cor. ii 4 ; — i 6, fiifiryrai riii&v eyepi^Orire kcu rov 
Kvplov, of 1 Cor. xi 1 ; — i 8, ev Travrl rorrtp 7} irUrri/i vfi&v . . . 
e^X^XvOev, reminds us of Som. i. 8, 17 irltm^ vfi&v tcara^ekXerai 
€v ok^ r£ KoafM^. The passage ii. 4 sq. is a brief recapitulation 
of the principles enunciated in the Corinthian Epistles : cf. 1 Cor. 
-ii. 4; iv. 3 «j. ; ix. 16 5j., and particularly 2 Cor. ii 17; v. 11. 
The following expressions especially remind us of the second 
Corinthian letter, irXeove^la (ii 5), cf. 2 Cor. vii 2; with iwoifievoi ev 
fidpei ehai (ii. 6), fiif eTTb/Sapfja-ai (ii. 9), cf. 2 Cor. xi 9 ; ii 7 also 
reminds us of 1 Cor. iii. 2. Thus the Corinthian Epistles are 
easily recognizable both in the thoughts and the expressions of the 
two first chapters. Of the passages referring to the story of the 
conversion of the Thessalonians, ii 14-16 is particularly noticeable. 
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The writer makes the apostle say here that the Thessalonians had 
become imitators of the Christian Churches in Judaea, since they 
had suffered the same things from their own countrjnnen as the 
Jewish Churches from the Jews, who killed the Lord Jesus and 
the prophets, and persecuted him, the apostle, and pleased not 
God, and were contrary to all men, forbidding him to preach the 
gospel to the heathen, that they might be saved, to fill up their 
sins always ; wherefore at last wrath is come upon them. This 
passage has a thoroughly un-Pauline stamp. It agrees certainly 
with the Acts, where it is stated that the Jews in Thessalonica 
stirred up the heathen against the apostle's converts, and against 
himseK;^ yet the comparison is certainly far-fetched between 
these troubles raised by the Jews and Gentiles conjointly and 
the persecutions of the Christians in Judaea. Nor do we ever find 
the apostle elsewhere holding up the Judseo-Christians as a 
pattern to the Gentile Christians. It is, moreover, quite out of 
place for him to speak of those persecutions in Judaea; for he 
himself was the person principally concerned in the only persecu- 
tion to which our passage can refer. Then do we find in any 
other passage that the apostle couples together, as he does here, his 
own sufferings for the sake of the Gospel with those which the 
Jews inflicted upon Jesus and the prophets? (in what a very 
different sense does he speak of his vexptoai^ 'Iriaovl 2 Cor. iv. 10). 
Is this polemic against the Jews at all natural to him ; a polemic 
so external and so vague that the enmity of the Jews to the 
Gospel is characteiized solely in the terms of that well-known 
charge with which the Gentiles assailed them, the odium generis 
humani i It is this which is alleged against them, ver. 15, when it 
is said that they are not merely Se^ fiij dpecricovre^i, but also iracrtv 

^ We may take this opportunity of observing the unhistorical elements of the 
story, Acts xvii. 6. The Jews are said to have stirred up the heathen with the 
words : ol r^v olKovfiivriv ava<Trar&(T(urr€S otrot kcX ivddbt Trdpeuri, This dvao-ra- 
T&a-cu is thus said to have taken phice at the time when Paul came first into 
these districts; how long afterwards was it. that Christianity appeared to the 
Bomans so politically dangerous as implied in the words used hereT: aurfvavri t&p 
boyfidrav Kai<rapos irpdTTov<n ? 
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avOptoirovs evavrloc, ver. 15. It is evident on the face of this 
passage that the story in the Acts is the only source of its infor- 
mation ; the expressions €kSi<ok€iv, tcaiXveiv, correspond accurately 
with the course of events described in Acts xvii 6 sq. The 
expression rol^ eOveai \(iKfiaav tva amO&av clearly suggests to us 
the author's familiarity with the Acts. This expression is quite 
after the manner of that work (xiv. 1 ; xvi 6, 32 ; xviiL 9), but one 
which the apostle Paul himself never uses of his own preaching.^ 
And when it is said that after the Jews have continually filled up 
the measure of their sins, e^daae Se err axnov^ ri ofyyri eU reko^, 
what does this suggest to us more naturally than the punishment 
that came upon them in the destruction of Jerusalem ? 

It is generally supposed that the apostle wrote the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians during his first residence at Corinth, 
soon after Silas and Timothy had arrived from Macedonia (Acts 
xviiL 5). Our Epistle agrees perfectly with the Acts in making 
Timothy, who had left Thessalonica along with Paul, but remained 
at Bercea while Paul went on to Athens, rejoin him at Corinth, 
(iii. 6). It represents Timothy, however (iii. 1), as having already 
been with Paul at Athens, and sent back thence to Thessalonica. 
The news which Timothy then brought the apostle (iii 6) was 
obtained on this second journey. AU this happened shortly after the 
. apostle's firstvisitto Thessalonica, and so the Epistle must have been 
written a few months after that visit. If this be so, it is certainly 
strange how he could write to the Thessalonians at such length about 
things which must have been fresh in their memory ; it is strange 
also that he should give such a description of the state of the Church 
as, it is obvious, can only refer to a Church that had been some time 
in existence. How can it be said of Christians belonging to a Church 
only lately founded, that they were patterns to all the believers in 
Macedonia and Achaia, that the fame of their reception of the word 
of the Lord has not only gone abroad in Macedonia and Achaia, but 

. ^ XoXeiv, 1 C!or. it 13, iii. 1, cannot be compared to the above expression; 
the meaning o£ XoXciv in these passages is simply *' speak ;" it is not equivalent 
to XaXcIv Tov \6yov. 
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that their faith ev Travrl roirtp e^ekrjXvOep, that people of every place 
were speaking of them, how they were converted, and turned from 
their idols to God, i. 7 sq. ? How can the apostle say after so 
short an absence that, as he greatly desired to see them face to 
face he had been not only once, but twice on the point of 
coming to them? (ii. 17, iii. 10.) Here we have an echo of the 
Corinthian letters, ^here there is frequent mention of such repeated 
journeys and designs of travel How can the brotherly love of the 
Thessalonians, which they exhibited to all the brethren in all 
Macedonia, be spoken of as a virtue already so widely proved? (iv. 9.) 
Were admonitions to a quiet and industrious life, such as are 
given in iv. 11, 12, necessary even at that early period ? It is usual 
to pass very lightly over all these things, and perhaps to place the 
date of the Epistle somewhat later. Another critic, on the contrary, 
brings all his acuteness into play to find out new possibilities, and 
defend the old view as being after all the most probable. Such 
palliatives, however, fail to remove the infirmity ; it lies deeper, and 
can only be covered over for a moment by the treatment. 

As for the section, iv. 14-18, and the view it contains of the 
resurrection of the dead, and the relation of the departed and the 
living to the second coming of Christ, this seems to agree very 
well with 1 Cor. xv. 52 ; but it goes far beyond what is taught 
there, and gives such a concrete representation of those transcendent 
matters as we never find in the apostle. Yet, if only the apostolic 
character of the Epistle stood firmer upon other grounds, the 
countenance it obtains from the passage named would save it from 
condemnation as unapostolic. Since, however, this is not the case, 
and since not only does the exhortation on the subject of the 
second coming occupy a prominent place (iv. 13-18 ; v. 1-11), but 
the letter is pervaded throughout by the expectation of that 
event (i. 10; ii 19; iii 13; iv. 6; v. 23), it would appear that 
the First Epistle arose out of the same interest in the second 
coming which is more decidedly expressed in the Second. With 
regard to this leading thought, both Epistles are intimately con- 
nected with each other. The main purpose of the First must there- 
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fore be to give a comforting view of the second coming, such as 
the Christians of that age required 

This is the chief theme of the Second Epistle, and here the 
question arises, whether such absorption in the visions of the 
second coming of Christ as we find in the first, and much more 
markedly in the second, of these Epistles, can be considered as 
properly belonging to our apostle. The essential part of the 
Second Epistle is the section ii. 1 sqq., and what we have here is 
the Christian representation of Antichrist in its essential features^ 
as it rose out of its sources in Judaism, especially from the 
prophecies of the book of DanieL Now it cannot be considered 
unlikely a priori that the apostle Paul shared the views of his 
Jewish countrymen at the time; his undisputed Epistles afford 
us abundant evidence how much his thought and imagination 
were still imbued with Jewish elements. On the other hand, 
however, we must remember that here is a man who resolutely 
broke through the limits of the national consciousness, and rose to 
a point of view essentially different from the Jewish, to whom, 
therefore, we must beware of ascribing more sympathy with 
Jewish ways of thinking than there is good evidence for. We 
must not overlook the fact that in this matter of the second coming 
of Christ, as much as in anything else, the strongest repulsion 
must have been discovered between the Pauline view of Christianity 
and the Judseo-Christian view. If, according to the apostle -Paul, 
the Christian consciousness was taken up almost exclusively with 
the subjective relation of the individual man, feeling his need of 
salvation, to Christ and all the different elements of that relation, 
then the Christian's attention must simply have been turned away 
from a circle of ideas, where the essence of Christianity was made 
to consist only in the outward realization of the Messianic 
kingdom, conceived according to the form of the Old Testament 
theocracy. If the Pauline character of the section now ulider 
review is to be judged by any definite canon, that canon must be 
its measure of agreement with the genuine letters of the apostle; 
The question is thus narrowed to the relation which the two 
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passages dealing with the parottsia in the Thessalonian Epistles, 
bear to those passages which alone fall to be considered here^ 
1 Cor. XV. 23-28, and 61, 52. Here the apostle is occupied with 
the same class of ideas, and we shall see in what sense he accepted 
them, and how far he was disposed to give himself up to them. 
But what a difference is here 1 In 2 Thess. at least this is the all- 
engrossing question, it is specially discussed ; in 1 Cor. it is only 
touched by the way as a very subordinate question, and that in a 
connexion where the apostle is taking a broad sweep over the 
chief epochs of the development and final consummation of the 
kingdom of God, and cannot avoid touching on the point. And 
with what measured reserve does he say the little that he 
thinks it necessary to say ; how carefully does he seem to avoid 
what does not belong to the matter in hand, or what seems to have 
a less immediate practical interest, such as the question how it is 
to be with those who are living at the time of the pa7*otbsia. The 
last trumpet is the signal of the resurrection, which takes place at 
once when it has sounded ; the curious view of an awavrriav; ev 
ve^ikavi is not even hinted at; and when the subjection of 
hostile powers is spoken of as preparing the way for this final 
catastrophe, the last enemy who is overcome is not Antichrist, 
but death. The views expressed in 1 Cor. are entirely free from 
the specific Jewish stamp of the later period, the two representa- 
tions of the last time are related to each other as the Messianic 
prophecy of Ps. ex. quoted in 1 Cor. xv. 25 sq,^ and that of the 
prophet Daniel, ch. vii and xi It is therefore scarcely probable 
that an author who expresses his views of the last things with such 
caution and reserve, as in 1 Cor. xv., should, in a writing of earlier 
date, have entered into the question so fully and given evidence of 
a belief entirely preoccupied with Eabbinical opinions.-^ We may 

^ It is tMud that Acts xvii. 7 shows the apostle^s preaching at Thessalonica to 
have been mainly apocalyptical, to have hinged, that is to say, upon the expecta* 
tion of the coming of Christ as king of the kingdom of God, so that the Jews took 
occasion to raise a charge against his adherents, as if they were abont to desert 
from the emperor to another king, Jesus. This interpretation of the passage is 
entirely arbitrary ; cf. De Wette, Thess. Brief, p. 92. 
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go further, and assert that the view expressed in 2 Thess. ii is 
in direct opposition to the apostle's own expectation, 1 Cor. xv. ; 
for he writes, 1 Cor. xv. 52, on the assumption that he himself 
is to witness the paroima, and to be changed, along with those 
living at the time. Here there is a simple and confident faith in 
the immediate approach of Christ's coming. In 2 Thess. ii, 
however, we find a theory introduced to explain why the parousia 
cannot take place so soon ; thus it had evidently been expected 
for some time when this was written. Now it was impossible to 
give up faith in the reality of the event, and so it was said that it 
had been delayed by some obstructive agency in the way. This 
obstmction, this Karlypv, the agency through which the final 
catastrophe was still delayed, was believed to be the Roman 
Empire, as the fourth monarchy of the prophecy of Daniel, which 
had to fulfil its definite period before the kingdom succeeding it, 
the kingdom of Christ, could appear. At the time when the 
Second Epistle was composed, the increasing sin and godlessness 
of the world were believed to be the signs of the impending 
catastrophe ; the elements of evil were now consolidating them- 
selves into the definite form and personality of Antichrist ; yet the 
actual advent of the catastrophe was still relegated to the dim and 
distant future. The principal exhortation that our Epistle con* 
tains is therefore to the effect that Christians should not be dis- 
quieted by any delusive assertion of the approach of the paromia, 
nor surrender their calm and rational frame of mind ; since it was 
impossible for Christ to appear before Antichrist came, and Anti- 
christ could not come as long as that continued which had to 
precede the beginning of the last era. How far does this take us, 
not only beyond the apostle's point of view, but beyond the 
period in which he lived I 

The view expressed in the First Epistle on the subject of the 
parousia is similar on the whole to the apostle's own view, 1 Cor. 
XV. 51 ; inasmuch as the principal element in it is the exhortation 
regarding the living and the departed. And here our Epistle simply 
repeats what the apostle himself had said. The Second Epistle 
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diflfers from the apostle's views on the subject, and goes therefore 

beyond the First. Yet this relation of the two Epistles to each 

other can scarcely warrant us to attribute the Second Epistle 

entirely to the writer^s intention to correct the representation of 

the nearness of Mheparousia in the First Epistle by his own doctrine 

of Antichrist which removed that event further off. It is perfectly 

conceivable that one and the same writer, if he lived so much in 

the thought of the parousia as the two Epistles testify, should have 

looked at this mysterious subject in different circumstances and 

from different points of view, and so expressed himself regarding it 

in different ways. However this may be, the Epistles are alike in 

this, that they are greatly wanting in original matter, and that this 

deficiency discredits their apostolic authorship. The First Epistle 

merely repeats what was well known before. The dependence of 

the second on the first shows that the writer looked about him for 

some precedent which might warrant him in investing his doctrine 

of the parousia, which was the main thing he had to bring forward, 

with the form of a Pauline Epistle. The whole of the first chapter 

has reference, as has justly been observed, to the First Epistle. The 

commencement exactly resembles the commencement of 1 Thess. ; 

what is said about OKv^t^ for the sake of the gospel has several 

parallels in 1 Thess. ii and iii.^ At ver. 6 the author goes on to the 

main idea of the parousia, as it had already been expressed in 1 

Thess. ; only that his view of Antichrist and of the judgment to 

follow his subjection is even here before his mind, as an addition 

to and modification of that earlier view. Ver. 1 1 sq. is similar to 

1 Thess. L 3, iii 12 sq,, v. 23 sq. As little can ii. 13-17 deny its 

similarity to 1 Thess. i 4 sq., iii. 11 sq. The form of address 

aZeSjfxil fjyairqfievoi xnro Kvpiov, which occurs nowhere in Paul's own 

writings, is found here, and is evidently derived from 1 Thess. i. 4. 

Chapter iii. contains a number of sentences borrowed and extended 

1 De Wette (K. Erkl. p. 129) insists upon the present ais dvcxea-Oe against 
Kern (whose Abh. tiber 2 Thess., Tlib. Zeitschr. f. TheoL 1839, 2 H. S. 20 sq. may 
be compared). This present, however, merely serves to show us how the author 
transferred what had been said in 1 Thess. to his own time. 
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from 1 Thess. Compare 2 Thess. iiL 1-2 with 1 Thess. v. 25 ; 
2 Thess. iiL 6 with 1 Thess. v. 24, iii. 11-13 ; 2 Thess. iii 6-12 
with 1 Thess. ii. 6-12; iv. 11 sj., v. 14; 2 Thess. iii 16 with 
1 Thess. V. 23. The writer's want of originality is also apparent 
in the phrase fj/q eKKaxTjatfTe KoKoTroiovvre^, which is evidently 
borrowed from Gal. vi 9 ; and only seeks variety by changing to 
KCbKov iro(,elv into KcChjoirot,€lv. Phrases like evyoxpurrelv o^tKoiiev 
are not, indeed, absolutely un-Pauline, yet circumlocutions such as 
this, instead of the simple Pauline eixo'pi'frreiv and with the 
further addition KaOm a^iov eariv; conscious exaggerations, as 
vTTcpav^aveL rj inaTi^ vfi&v kclI ifKeoval^ei, 97 tvyawq ivo^ eKaarov 
TrdvTODv v/j^v (compare with this 1 Thess. iii. 10-12); strange and 
far-fetched expressions, as errurrevOrf to /laprvpiov ^fju&v e^ 
vfuifi (i 10); Be'XjEaOat rffv arfairrjv Tr}<i d\ff0€la<: (ii. 10); with vague 
and confused relations of object to subject, as d^iovv 7779 ^Xifo-eoi?, 
'irKrjpovp iraaav €vBoKcav a/yadayavvrj^i (i 11), are certainly not 
calculated to give evidence for a genuine Pauline origin. And lastly, 
the Kal before Sea rovro (ii. 11), and alpelaOai, (ii 13) instead of 
eKkeyeadaiy for the idea of election, are distinctly un-Pauline. 

The conclusion, iii 17, 18, affords strong evidence against this 
Epistle. In order to understand it properly, we have first of all 
to dispose of the incorrect assertion that the greeting is contained 
in ver. 17 itself, and not in the benediction which follows in ver. 18. 
De Wette argues against this latter view, that in 1 Cor. xvi 21, 
CoL iv. 18, the benediction does not immediately follow the words, 
o cunracfjio^ t§ ep,^ X^V* > that, on the contrary, in the former 
passage, these words are succeeded by something quite opposite to 
the spirit of blessing, namely, by malediction. But this does not 
prove anything ; the Pauline benediction is iiot wanting in either 
of these Epistles. All Pauline Epistles have the same benediction 
at the close, though with some verbal differences; and so the 
dairaaixb^ in this case is evidently meant to stand at the close of 
the Epistle after the Pauline manner, in the words ^ x^-P*^ '^^^ ^^P^ 
etc. Where is the greeting, if not in these words ? for 6 doTraa-fio^, 
etc., is not itseK the greeting, but only announces it. Now, the 
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statement made here that the apostle added this greeting and 
benediction to his Epistle with bis own hand, is not in itself 
peculiar; the same statement is made, 1 Cor. xvi 21, CoL iv. 18, 
But if we compare the conclusion of our Epistle with that of 1 Cor., 
we notice a very remarkable difference. Why does the apostle 
add the greeting to I Cor. with his own hand ? clearly in order to 
give his readers one more living proof of his affection towards 
them. But in our Epistle the author has made it very apparent 
what a different intention the assertion is meant to serve. He says, 
o eoTi (Tfifielov ev irdarj eircoToX^' ovtco ypcuJHO* The words, then, 
stand here, not to enhance the affection of the greeting, but as a 
sign whereby the Epistle is to authenticate itself as Pauline, as a 
critical mark, to distinguish the genuine from the spurious. Not 
only is this quite un- Pauline in comparison with 1 Cor. ; it is an 
immistakeable proof that our Epistle was written at a time when 
spurious apostolic writings were known to be in circidation, and 
there was cause for inquiry into the genuineness of each production. 
Against this inquiry no one could have a stronger motive to take 
precautions than one actually engaged in giving a pretended 
Pauline letter to the world. How far is the apostle himself from 
any such idea of spurious Epistles ; in how different a spirit did 
he wiite his autograph greeting, and how could it ever have 
occurred to him to set up in an Epistle, which, according to the 
general view, is one of the very first of the series, a criterion appli- 
cable to each one ; there being, on this hjrpothesis, several of them 
already in circulation ? Are we to suppose that, at the time when 
the apostle had written hardly any Epistles at all, pretended 
Pauline ones had already made their appearance, which called for 
caution in discriminating, such as is given here, ii 2 ; or could he 
foresee so distinctly, even so early as this, that he would have a 
large correspondence afterwards ? And more, how could he reason- 
ably regard such a criterion of the genuineness of his Epistles to 
be of the slightest value ? For as soon as the mark became known, 
it would be used with all due care to foist in any Epistle that 
needed it. The idea of taking the Pauline form of salutation in 
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this seDse can only have occurred to a later writer, who had a 
series of Pauline Epistles already before him, and who, being about 
tp augment their number with a new one, not only provided his 
own with this badge of Pauline origin, but thought it necessary to 
draw attention to the fact. The repeated mention of Epistles, 
1 Thess. V. 27, 2 Thess. ii. 2, 16 ; iii 17, seems to ascribe an im- 
portance to the writing of Epistles, which it is impossible it should 
have had for the apostle, at least at the time from which these 
Epistles are professedly dated, but which it very naturally possessed 
in the eyes of a writer for whom the apostle himself existed no- 
where but in his Epistles. How clearly does the exhortation given, 
1 Thess. V. 27, with all due emphasis, reproduce the views of a 
time which regarded the apostle's letters no longer as the natural, 
channels of spiritual intercourse, but as sacred objects to which the 
proper reverence was to be shown by forming as minute as possible 
an acquaintance with their contents, especially through public 
reading of them. In this way the custom arose of reading those 
Epistles, and others deemed important, before the congregation. 
But how could the apostle himseK have thought it necessary 
formally to adjure the Church to which his Epistles were ad- 
dressed, not to leave them unread ? That could be done only by 
an author who was not writing in the living pressure of the 
circumstances of which he treated, but transporting himself while, 
writing into an imagined situation, and who wished to vindicate 
for his own pretended apostolic Epistles the consideration with 
which the original apostolic Epistles had become invested by the 
growth of custom. 

The accustomed apologetic method will doubtless bring up one 
objection and another to the . arguments I have here advanced. 
Yet if they be fairly weighed in their whole connexion, they can 
scarcely produce any other impression than this : that both the 
Epistles are entirely destitute of marks of original Pauline author- 
ship. Their character is best explained on the hypothesis that 
they are letters formed on the Pauline model, in order to impress 
upon the Christian consciousness an idea for which the passage 
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1 Cor. XV. 51 seemed to afford good grounds for claiming the 
apostle's authority, — ^the idea of the paroTisia, with the definitions 
and modifications which the time seemed to require.^ 

^ The above discossion has been printed, without alteration, from the first 
edition. If the author had reached this point in his revision of the work, he 
would have remodeUed this chapter, and, for one thing, have incorporated in it 
the substance of his treatise ** die beiden Brief e an die Thessalonicher, u»s.w." 
(Th. Jahrb. xiv. 1866, p. 141). I, of course, have not felt myself warranted to 
introduce this change, but as that treatise not only contains valuable investiga- 
tions, especially with regard to the second EpisUe, but also advances a different 
view from the above of the relation of the two Epistles to each other, I have 
printed it in the Appendix to this volume. 
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EIGHTH CHAPTER 

THE PASTORAL EPISTLES; 

Even at the present stage of the criticism of the Pauline Epistles, 
the Pastoral ones stand distinctly marked off from the class we 
have been considering, as a set of deutero-Pauline writings, doubts 
of whose authenticity are generally recognised as reasonable. The 
suspicion which Schleiermacher first conceived with respect to the 
First Epistle to Timothy has since then struck deep roots in the 
soil from which the three Epistles sprang ; so that we need no 
longer fear any very decided reclamation when we appeal to those 
three Epistles in proof of the fact that there are forged Pauline 
letters in our canon. The more carefully and impartially these 
writings are examined, critically and exegeticaUy, the less will it 
be possible to doubt their late origin. One critic and interpreter, 
the competency of whose judgment cannot be denied, has already 
declared, as the result of repeated examinations and of exegetical 
treatment in which no point was left untouched, that the verdict 
that they are spurious is the only possible one for him, and, he 
believes, for any one who does not close his eyes.^ As this simply 
confirms the conclusions which I reached some time ago, and 
published in a ivork devoted to the subject, dealing especially with 

1 De Wette : Kurze ErkL der Brief e an Titus, Tim., und die Hebr. 1844, Vom 
S. vi. Oredner (das N. T. nach Zweck, Ursprung, Inhalt fUr denkende Leser der 
Bibel, 1841-43) has also, Th. ii. S. 96 «g., renounced his previous eclectic opinion, 
and declared unconditionally his belief that the three Epistles are spurious. 
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these Epistles/ and as I still adhere to the view developed in that 
work, I need not now do more than indicate the point at which 
that view strikes in upon our present discussion. I will, therefore, 
content myself here with hriefly mentioning the chief considera- 
tions on which the judgment of criticism respecting these Epistlea 
rests, so far as it is already established. 

To one seeking to form a correct judgment of the nature of the 
Pastoral Epistles, a main question for investigation must be found 
in the heretics who are mentioned here as playing a considerable 
part in the world. In the work I have mentioned, I was the first 
to assert, and to give evidence for the assertion, that in these here- 
tics we recognise throughout the familiar features of Gnosticism ; 
and nothing of importance has since been urged against this view. 
It is no arbitrary theory, but the nature of Hhe case, that shuts us 
up to this one conclusion, that these heretics can belong to no other 
school What the latest defender of the genuineness of the Pastoral 
Epistles^ urges against this conclusion, is nothing more than this : 
that "at the period from which the Pastoral Epistles spring, the 
higher spirits are not yet developed and arranged into systems, that 
they appear as mere loose formless existences, and that, though 
they contain the elements or bases for more developed growths, yet 
what they want is just that form which, as members of the Gnostic 
systems, they possess." But how unnatural is the assumption that 
if the author of the Pastoral Epistles wished to controvert the Gnos- 
tics, he would himself have described their systems ; and how un- 
fair and absurd is the demand made on those who seek to prove 
that those Gnostic-looking representations actually belong to Gnosis! 
If the true state of affairs is really to be acknowledged, two 
things must first of all be allowed : first, that there may have been 
Gnostic systems in existence at the time, which may possibly be 
referred to here, even though the writer of the Epistles does not set 

^ Die sogeDannten Pastorallmefe des Apostels Panlns, 1835. 

' Mattliie8, Erld&ning der Pastoralbriefe mit besonderer Beziehung anf 
Anihentie and Ort und Zeit der Abfassung derselben, 1840, S. 165. Compare 
my review of this work in the Jahrb. fUr wissensoh. Eritik, 1841, Jan^ Nr. 12 f. 
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forth the heresies which he is combating in their systematic fonn, 
but only characterizes them in general terms ; and then, that the 
task of historical criticism is to make combinations on the grounds 
of probability, and thus to arrive at the actual state of the case. 
If these two things be allowed, then we have simply to determine 
whether the features of the doctrine controverted in these Epistles 
warrant us, from what we can understand of them, to assume that 
it is no other doctrine than the Gnosis known to us in history. 
That this conclusion is warranted, De Wette now allows ;^ he only 
does not take the further step with me, that the Gnostics attacked 
here are the Marcionites in particidar. And yet in the face of 
such clear indications of the Marcionite doctrine, as we have 1 Tim. 
vi. 20, this conclusion ought not to offer any great difficulty ; if the 
apostolic origin of the Epistles is fairly given up, then half-a-century 
backwards or forwards in the date of their origin cannot so much 
matter, at least where, as is here the case, no further reasons can 
be adduced against a later date. This late origin of the Pastoral 
Epistles has a further point in its favour, which is not noticed in 
my work on those Epistles, but of which I spoke later in another 
place.^ 

The passage quoted by Eusebius, EccL Hist, iii 32, from the 
historical work of Hegesippus, is an important one for the criticism 
of the Pastoral Epistles, especially of 1 Tim. Hegesippus says 
here distinctly, in speaking of the origin of the heiBsiesr and of their 
entrance into the Church, till then pure and immaculate, that only 
when the choir of the apostles became extinct did the '^€uBa>vvfio<; 
^vaxrcf; boldly Uft up its head. Now how could Hegesippus have 
^aid this, if the apostle Paul, as author of the pastoral Epistles, 
had mentioned this ^p^vB(ivvfiQ<; yv&ac^ by the same name as a 
phenomenon existing at his time? We might suppose that 
Hegesippus happened not to know of 1 Tim. as a Pauline Epistle; 
yet the fact that there had been at that earlier period a Gnosis 

^ Op. cU. p. 119 8q., cf. p. 117. 

^ In the essay on the origin of the episcopate, which may be consulted on this 
whole suhject, Tub. Zeitschr, fUr TheoL 1838,. 3 H. S. 27 L 
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falsely so called, could not possibly have escaped him. This piece 
of evidence speaks with all possible distinctness against the apo- 
stolic authorship of oiir Epistles, and the passage from which it is 
taken is the more remarkable, that in other points also it betrays 
an affinity with our Epistles which cannot be altogether the result 
of chance. If ot only is the peculiar phrase y^'evBwwfiof: yvaxri^ 
found there as well as here, but the phrase er^pohiZaaKoiXeiv 
(with which Schleiermacher was so much struck, and which seemed 
to him to imply the existence at that time of the word eTepoSiSda^Ka- 
Xo9, a word which, he thought, did not occur) ^ finds its parallel in 
the term irepoBiBda-KaXoi which Hegesippus (in he. eit.) applies 
to those heretics. Again, Hegesippus speaks of a vyirj^ kovwv tov 
aayrrjplov tcffpuyfiaTOf;, and in the same way the phrase vyiaivowra 
SiBacKaTua is used of sound doctrine, 1 Tim. L 10, and elsewhere. 
There are only two possible explanations Of this : that Hegesippus 
had our Epistle before him, or the writer of our Epistle the work of 
Hegesippus. But Hegesippus can scarcely, considering his Ebionite 
views, have drawn from an Epistle supposed to be by Paul ; and 
thus we are shut up to the latter alternative which is in itself the 
more probable of the two. Thus the origin ^f 1 Timothy at least 
belongs to the period of the Marcionite Gnosis. Hegesippus* enu- 
merates Marcionites, Carpocratians, Yalentinians, Basilidians, Sat^ 
uminians, as sects who, with Simon Magus at their head, and 
springing from the seven Jewish heresies (it agrees very well with 
this that the heretics of the Pastoral Epistles are characterized in 
part as judaizers), as yftevBoxpiaroc, yftevStyirpoifnjrah yftevSairo- 
cTToXot, efiepiaav rrfv Spo^aiv t^9 eKKktiaia^ <l>6opifiatot^ XoyoL^, or 
as it is expressed before, oKoaH^ fmraieu^. This agrees with the ef- 
erpdirriaav ew fuiTaioXoyiav of 1 Tim. i. 6. How then can it be 
thought so improbable that the Marcionite is one of the Gnostic 
doctrines attacked in these Epistles ? 

A second point in the criticism of the Pastoral Epistles, and one 
of no less importance than that just spoken of, is the reference 

^ Sendschreiben Uber den sog^nannten ersten Brief des Paulus an Timotli., 
p. 29. * Eusebius, Eccl. Hist., i v. 22. 
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tliey contain to the government and the external institutions of the 
church. This second point is intimately connected with the first. 
The Gnostics, as the first heretics properly so called, gave the first 
occasion for the episcopal constitution of the church. Now, if 
there were heretics of the same stamp in the age of the apostle 
Paul, then it was quite natural and proper that the importance of 
a well-defined constitution for the Christian church should have 
been urged at that earlier period. If, however, it appear unlikely 
that there were such heretics at that time, then this also must 
appear unlikely ; then these ecclesiastical arrangements will be 
devoid of any historical occasion or connexion. And if the 
mention of such things in a Pauline Epistle be in itself a curious 
and suspicious circumstance, then the argument it furnishes against 
the authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles is all the stronger. In any 
case it must appear very remarkable that only in these Epistles do 
we find the apostle Paul insisting with such serious emphasis on 
ecclesiastical institutions. In those Epistles which supply us with 
the surest standard of his principles, he never betrays the 
slightest interest in such things, not even when they might be 
thought to lie directly in his way, as in his dealings with a church 
like that of Corinth. And this want of interest in such things is 
not merely accidental ; it is foimded deep in the whole spirit and 
character of Pauline Christianity, so that we may not without 
substantial reasons make him the author and supporter of institu- 
tions which were not long in showing how closely they were akin 
to the hierarchical spirit of Judaism. This feature in the pastoral 
Epistles is so peculiar, that those who defend their genuineness 
have felt themselves compelled to seek for special motives, which 
may have led the apostle to impart such pastoral instruction in 
this instance. It must have been, it is alleged, very necessary 
and very beneficial for these churches, that the greatest attention 
should be bestowed on organization ; and it was very fitting that 
this should be done in private letters, such as these, addressed to 
men who were functionaries in the church and associates of the 
apostle. But it is not proved that in this case there was any 
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such special need ; and this explanation is bound up with 
hypotheses which stand themselves in need of proof. The con- 
sideration that, as private letters^ these Epistles afforded peculiar 
opportunities for imparting such instruction can weigh for nothing, 
if we reflect that the form of the writing would not determine the 
object, but, on the contrary, the object the form.^ 

A further point in the criticism of the pastoral Epistles is that it 
is impossible to find a suitable place for the composition of them 
in the apostle's histoiy as we know it. The latest attempt, that 
made by Matthies, furnishes an additional proof of this assertion. 
The Epistle to Titus is said to have been written during the 

^ One of the most decisive proofs of later origin is the ecclesiastical institution 
of widows, spoken of 1 Tim. v. 3. This passage is still misunderstood. The 
explanation given by Matthies is quite beside the mark. De Wette (IVeface, p. 
vi) thinks he has cleared up the whole difficulty. But the passage can never 
appear in a dear light so long as the expression x*7p^ u i^ot taken in the sense 
which I have shown to be the ecclesiastical one (cf. especially Ignat. Ep. ad 
Smym., c. 13). If the XVP^9 ^^* ^ ^ '^ ^^> ^ actually bereaved persons, then 
we are met by the great difficulty that the apostle gives two directly contradic- 
tory precepts about them. According to w. 11 and 14» the younger widows 
should marry again ; and, according to ver. 9, a second marriage is to exclude them, 
should they become widows again, from the viduaHu of the Church. De Wette 
says the distinction was a rare one, to which many did not aspire, and that the 
author set up the regulation, ver. 9, only out of respect for the custom of the 
church then subsisting ; but this is very superficial. How can it be thought that 
a writer who gives such precepts would deal so loosely with second marriage, a 
thing so repugnant to the sentiment of the time ? Not to insist upon the simple 
and unqualified yo/xctv, ver. 14» the passage does not apply even to the younger 
widows, who alone would be spoken of here. If the xVP^t '^^' ^^» ^^> ^ widows 
proper, then these younger widows, as distinguished from the older, ver. 9, must 
include aU under the age of sixty. But how can such persons be meant in the 
general directions? w. 11, 14. The whole passage applies, it is evident, only to 
younger females ; and the sense becomes still clearer if we do not, as is generally 
done, take v€wtpas x^pas together, but take vctArcpar as subject, and XOP^ ^ 
predicate, and irapaiTov as a negative of KaTakey€a-6io. The words then bear the 
plain and natural meaning : Do not admit young persons of the female sex into 
the catalogue of the x^P^ ^^' they are at an age when they cannot be trusted ; 
for if they feel the sexual impulse, which is incompatible with faithfulness to 
Christ, they wiU marry. And if it thus appears that the passage can be satis- 
factorily explained only out of the ecclesiastical vocabulary of the second century, 
this is the dearest possible proof that the Epistle cannot bdong to the apostolic 
age^ when the chnrch had no special order of the kind. 
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apostle's tHree months' residence in Greece before his return to 
Jerusalem, Acts xx. 2. There was also, it is said, plenty of time 
during this period for a journey to Crete. He made this journey 
with Titus for his companion, laid the, foundation- of the church 
there, then left Titus behind to take charge of further arrange- 
ments for the cause of the Gospel, and then wrote this letter fo 
hiin,^— wrote to him in fact, what he could have said just before 
by word of mouth, and that much better. The result of this 
author's investigation regarding 1 Tim. is that shortly before Paul 
began his return journey from Achaia to Jerusalem, he sent Timothy 
before him to Ephesas with verbal messages (the passage 1 Tim. 
i: 3 is interpreted thus, though its natural meaning is entirely 
different, in order to Harmonize it with Acts xx. 4); that he 
thought of going there himself, but did not know positively if he 
would do so, and that, a good opportunity presenting itself, he 
wrote this Epistle to Timothy from some place in Achaia or 
.Macedonia, in order to give him some instructions that might be 
of use to him in the meantime.^ But this account of the matter 
is full of contradictions. In the Acts Timothy accompanies 
the apostle on the journey through Macedonia to Troas, and 
presumably to Ephesus also ; and 1 Tim. makes Timothy remain 
at Ephesus, when the apostle, after spending nearly three 
years in that city, leaves it foV Macedonia; the apostle then 
writes this Epistle to him immediately after his departure, with a 
view to a complete ecclesiastical organization, and this whUe in- 
tending shortly to return thera What a mass of improbability 
is this ! How plainly do we see that the apostle's departure and 
Timotb/s remaining are arranged in this way simply to find an 
occasion for the Epistle ! In a word, the Epistle is, as De Wette 
also judges, historically incomprehensible.' And these Epistles 
are all alike in this. At whatever point a new attempt is made 
to rescue them, the proofs which are set up at once break down. 
In the great sea of possibilities, it may perchance be possible to 
find a calm spot for the Epistle to Titus and the second to Timothy 
1 Matthies, Comm., p. 194. * Op. eU., p. 486. 
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(though in the case of the latter, the second Eoman captivity is 
incapahle of proof, and quite improbable, and is thus a sufficiently 
decisive piece of evidence) ; but their entire similarity to, and 
their intimate connexion with the first to Timothy — this is, and 
wiU be, the chief betrayer of the false fraternity — involves them 
all alike in the same condemnation. 

In addition to all this, a close inspection reveals to us much that 
is i)eculiar and un-Pauline in their language, and in many of their 
conceptions and viewa^ In this particular also the three Epistles 
are so much alike that none of them can be separated from the 
others, and from this circumstance the identity of their authorship 
may be confidently inferred. 

^ Compare on this sabjeot De Wette*8 Eurze Erklarung, p. 118 aq. 
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NINTH CHAPTER 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE SHORTER PAULINE EnSTLES. 

From the foregoing investigation I think every unprejudiced 
student will be led almost irresistibly to conclude that each of the 
shorter Pauline Epistles, regarded separately, presents more or less 
formidable critical difficulties, and that there are some of them 
which it is scarcely possible to regard as authentic. If we take a 
general view of all these Epistles together, the verdict to be passed 
on them, as compared with the Epistles universally acknowledged 
authentic, can scarcely be in their favour. The comparison reveals 
at once how far they stand below the originality, the wealth of 
thought, and the whole spiritual substance and value of those other 
Epistles. They are characterized by a certain meagreness of 
contents, by colourlessness of treatment, by absence of motive and 
connexion, by monotony, by repetition, by dependence, partly on 
each other, and partly on the Epistles of the first class, which are 
often referred to in a style evidently not that of a writer at first 
hand. It is not the object of any of those Epistles, as of the 
principal ones of Paul, to develop fully some one peculiarly and 
essentially Pauline idea ; even the higher Christological idea which 
distinguishes the Epistles to the Ephesians, Colossians, and 
Philippians, has no intimate relation with the Pauline system ; on 
the contrary, it is foreign to that system. The general character 
of these Epistles is, we may say, a certain smoothing of the specific 
PauKne doctrine with a dominant practical tendency. This may 
be recognised in the frequent recommendation of good works, and 
in the instructions and admonitions regarding the Christian 
behaviour, the a^/o)? irepiirarelv rf^ Kkria-eoD^, irepiirarelv ev epyoi^ 
ar^aOoh (Eph. ii 10 ; iv. 1). It is clear that the point of view 
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from which these letters are written is not that of one seeking to 
make good, and to develop a general principle which has still to 
vindicate itself, and on which, the Christian consciousness and life 
are to be formed ; but rather that of one applying the contents of 
Christian doctrine to practical life with its various circumstances. 
Very striking and significant is the difference between these later 
Epistles and the older ones, in all that belongs to the peculiar plan 
and composition of a Pauline Epistle. The authentic Pauline 
Epistles have a true organic development ; they proceed from one 
root idea which penetrates the whole contents of the Epistle from 
the very beginning, and binds aU the different parts of it to an 
inner unity, through the deeper relations in which it holds them, 
even though they appear at first sight to be only, outwardly con* 
nected. They are founded in one creative thought, which deter- 
mines not merely the contents of the Epistle, but its whole form 
and structure. Hence they exhibit a genuine dialectic movement, 
in which the thought possesses sufl&cient inherent force to originate 
all the stages of its development, and to advance from stage to 
stage in accordance with their inner connexion with each other. 
Especially does this merit distinguish the greater Epistles of the 
apostle, that to the Bomans, and the first to the Corinthians. It 
woiQd be a great mistake to think, of these Epistles, that the order 
in which they deal with the various matters contained in them, 
and pass from one subject to another, is merely fortuitous. The 
only way to grasp the whole contents of such an Epistle is to 
place one's-self within that one idea, from which, as the centre, 
each single part is assigned its place in the connexion of the 
whole ; and this immanent movement of thought may be traced in 
each important section of those Epistles. Eemark, for example, 
how methodically the apostle goes to work with the instruction he 
has to give about speaking with tongues (1 Cor. xii. 14) ; how he 
discusses the matter in all its various aspects ; how what is said 
about love (chap, xiii.) is an essential element in helping his 
argument forward ; and how he m^^kes the thought with which 
he is chiefiy concerned pass through the necessary stages of its 
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evolution in their order. In the shorter Epistle to the Galatians 
we find the same ; the rapid movement which brings the apostle 
at once to speak of himself fimd his own personal concerns does 
not come merely from the passionate warmth* with which he 
speaks ; it is the immediate grasp of the subject of his Epistle at 
that point at which it presents itseH to him in aU its lines of in- 
fluence at once. He who has recognised this depth of conception 
from which each genuine Epistle of Paul proceeded, this metho- 
dical development and dialectical process, as the characteristic 
distinction of these Epistles, will be prepared to admit how little 
of all this there is to be found in the smaller Epistles. Here the 
authors move forward not without visible effort ; they draw out 
one and the same thought with laboured expansion and manifold 
repetition; the contents of their Epistles consist more of piece 
added to piece externally, than of any one subject developing 
naturally under their hands. If these Epistles were genuine 
productions of the apostle, why should they thus belie their 
Pauline origin ; how is it that notie of them bears the features of 
that origin with any distinctness ? Even the Epistle to the 
Colossians, which might in many respects be best qualified to put 
forth such a claim, can make no pretence to equality with the 
older Epistles in these particulars. 

Such is the position of these Epistles in respect of their inward 
character ; and in respect of the outward historical circumstanced 
by which their origin is to be explained, the difference is equally 
striking. The older Epistles rest, with regard to their occasion 
and drift, on the whole historical connexion oif circumstances to 
which they belong, in such a way that everything fits in perfectly ; 
their roots are native to the soil of the time in which they arose; 
and we cannot have the least doubt as to their historical position 
and reference. How little this is the case with the later Epistles 
has already been shown ; how uncertain and indefinite they are in 
nearly all their historical bearings, and by what feeble threads 
they are connected with the chief features of tiie apostle's life. 
The most of these Epistles presume to have been written during 
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the Eoman captivity, but we ixowh^re find any pressing reason why 
they shoiUd have bedn written during that period (and' if the apdstie 
had been so fertile in correspondence, he might have written suoh 
letters as well during his two. years' imprisonment at Cesarea, as 
has been surmised not without reason, and yet quite incorrectly), 
or any clear account of his persofial condition at the time. . If the 
apostle was to be made the author of other letters after the true 
ones, the Eoman captivity certainly presented itself as a very 
suitable situation for that purpose. During the considerable 
.I>eriod over which it seems to have extended, it might well be 
thought that he had ample leisure to write letters. Then when 
this situation had been used to a considerable extent, the letters 
ascribed to him were dated also fr(:>m an earlier period, as we see 
in the case of the two Epistles to Timothy ; the first of these, 
which is manifestly f of later composition, dates, not like the second, 
from the imprisonment, but before it ; and the two Thessalonian 
letters are probably later than Ephesian8,Colossians,and Philippians. 

The nature of the case may explain why we have not spoken 
hitherto of the external testimony to these Epistles, and why we 
merely touch upon it now. Testimonies to these Epistles, such at 
least as are deserving, of any confidence, do not exist. In this 
respect also they are inferior to the older Epistles^ which have at 
least the early testiitiony of the Eoman Clemens. Evidences to the 
existence and the apoBtolic origin of these Epistles date only from 
the time of Irenseus, Tertullian, and Clemens of Alexandria, that 
is, from a period in which it is quite conceivable that post- 
apostoHc Epistles, even though produced far on in the second 
century, could have come to count as genuine works of the apostle^ 

What gives these Epistles their claim to the name of the 
apostle is simply the circumstance that they profess to be Pauline, 
and make the apostle speak as their author. But if even one of 
them be unable to make good its apostolip name, and with regarf 
to 1 Tim. this can scarcely be denied, then we see at once how 
little that circumstance can prove of itself ; it must then be ad- 
mitted that what has happened in one case may have happened 
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equally in several others. The great and prominent spirits of the 
ancient world count this among the proofs of their greatness and 
importance, and of the power with which they dominated the 
whole consciousness df their time, that whatever was thought in 
their spirit was, as a matter of course, invested, when published, 
with their name. The continued working of their overshadowing 
personality manifests itself in this, that even after their death 
they are made to speak and write as they spoke and wrote in their 
lifetime. Thus there are pseudo-PauUne letters, just as there are 
not only Platonic but pseudo-Platonic dialogues, and the form in 
which a new body of philosophical or religious thought was ex- 
pounded seemed so much a part of the thoijight itself, that in order 
to reach the original stand-point of the thinker, it was held neces- 
sary to employ his forms of thinking. A Paulinist who wished to 
write in the sense of Paul had to employ the Pauline epistolary 
form, as a Platonist held that he must not make use of his master^s 
dialogue-form without thinking himself into the ^spirit and per- 
sonality of Plato as he wrote. From the unity of the form and 
contents of such modes of composition, it was thought that they 
could not be severed from the names of theii' originators ; their 
imitators felt bound to write in their names. Viewed in this light, 
a Pauline Epistle is, equally with a Platonic dialogue, a classical 
form of representation, to the original type of which one sought, 
therefore, to be faithful as far as possible. Both these forms, 
indeed, arose in the same way, out of a definite circle of peculiar 
circumstances, in which a new form of consciousness had prepared 
for itself its outward shape by its own creative power. It is 
therefore a true observation which has frequently been made, that 
the forging of such Epistles must not be judged according to the 
modem standard of literary honesty, but according to the spirit of 
antiquity, which attached no such definite value as we do to 
literary property, and regarded the thing much more than the 
person.^ There is therefore no reason to think here of deception 

^ De Wette, Eurze firkl der Briefe an Titos, a.8.w., S. 122 t CI Soh}eier. 
macher, Der chr. Gl. ii. 372 t 
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or wilful forgery ; yet even if it be asserted that the matter is not 
intelligible except on this hjrpothesis, that cannot be maintained 
as an argument against its possibility and likelihood. 

The Epistles which thus carry us beyond the age of the apostle, 
and, as their contents for the most part clearly show, to a later set 
of circumstances, come under jbhe same category with th^ legends 
of the apostle's last fortunes. They belong, not to the biography 
of the apostle himself, but to the history of the party which used 
his name, and to their party circumstances. How Paulinism was 
developed, what modifications it admitted, with what antagonisms 
it had to contend, what influence it exerted in moulding the 
features of the time, from the varied elements of which the unity 
of the Christian church was to emerge, this is what we find in 
these Epistles* It may be ground for regret that we cannot see in 
them genuine products of the apostle's genius, or sources for 
history of the same importance as attaches to his undisputed 
Epistles (and yet in no case could they be placed on a level with 
these; their intrinsic value and the nature of their contents 
remain just the same, whether they be apostolic or not). But in 
the other scale we have to place this immense advantage, that these 
letters, as soon as they are critically examined, make it possible 
for us to obtain a somewhat clearer view of the circumstances of 
a period which is of such importance for the history of the de- 
velopment of early Christianity. If it be considered how meagre 
the materials are for the history of that period, and how valuable 
every new source that is opened up must be, what inducement can 
we have to maintain the apostolic character of letters, whose 
apostolic origin is surrounded by doubts which the ablest advocacy 
can never entirely overcome; and the attempt to dispel which 
presents to us, at the best, not the natural truth of history, but a 
confused web of artificial combinations ? It is out of place to 
speak of any real loss in a case where that is simply given back 
to historical truth which rightfully belonged to it from the 
beginning. 
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THE DOCTRINAL SYSTEM OF THE APOSTLE. 
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INTEODUCTIOK 

The sphere of our representation grows always more contracted 
as we approach the spiritual centre of the apostle's historical 
appearance and personality. It has been our task up to this 
point to detect the spurious elements both in the history of his 
life and work and in those Epistles which have reached us under 
his name. By this process we havie sought to get at the true 
historical basis of his personality, and to confine it within those 
limits which he himself indicates to us in the true productions of 
his genius, and in the principles of action expressed in them. 
Having laid this foundation, our task is now to separate the 
essential and universal from the less essential, the fortuitous, and 
that which has reference only to the special circumstances of his 
tima The substance and contents of Paul's Epistles consist in 
nothing but his peculiar system of doctrine ; and our task with 
regard to this is not only to impute to him nothing that is not 
really his, but also to seek to comprehend that which is essentially 
his, at the point from which it took its organic connexion and 
developed into a definite whole. 

The following discussion of the Pauline system differs in three 
points from the treatment which the subject has commonly 
received : — 

I. It follows, of course, from our critical investigations, that our 
representation of the apostle's doctrine can be founded on the 
contents of those Epistles only which are to be regarded as indis- 
putably hia Whether the objections raised against the genuine- 
ness of the smaller Epistles be or be not well founded, at any 
rate till they are completely and manifestly refuted (and there is 
no great reason for expecting this), it is impossible to be certain 
that the use of these Epistles will not introduce features into our 
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view of the doctrine which will give it a physiognomy more or less 
different from what it had at first. A representation of the 
apostle's doctrine, which abstains completely from using these 
Epistles as materials, will, at the same time, yield a palpable proof 
how small their importance is in this respect, in comparison with 
the others, and how little their rejection will create any gap in 
the apostle's teaching. As his proper teaching is sharply defined 
and clearly recognised, we shall see distinctly how un*Fauline the 
doctrine and statements of these Epistles are, throughout nearly their 
whole extent. Attention has already been drawn to this in the 
proper place in our critical discussions, and it is not necessary to 
compare further the two doctrines, or to insist on their divergences. 
II. The following representation seeks to avoid an error which 
has been made in the reconstruction of the Pauline system, by not 
clearly distinguishing, nor, in consequence, placing in their proper 
relation to each other, the two sides which ought to be dis- 
tinguished. A comparison of the views of Usteri,^ Neander,* and 
Dahne,* will show at once how far they differ from each other in 
the position they give to the different doctrines, and in the con- 
struction of the whola Usteri divides his treatment of the subject 
into two parts of unequal extent, the first dealing with the ante- 
Christian, and the second with the Christian period. The ant6- 
Christian period embraces both Judaism and heathenism, both 
being comprehended in the conception of sin. The general ruin 
of the human race points backwards to that beginning from which 
the dominion of sin and death arose ; how this came about, how 
sin came to extend its power, the relation of sin and death to the 
law, the inadequacy of the law fo^ justification and salvation, the 
end of the law, and the longing for redemption which was the result 
of the ante-Christian period, — all these points are considered here. 
In the second part, which deals with the provision for redemption 
made by God through Christ, the first section deals with the 

^ EntwickluDg des panlinischen Lehrbegriffa in seinem VerfaiiUtmss zur bibli- 
schexL Dogmatik des N. T. 4th Edition 1832. 
^ Planting and TrainiDg, etc., i pp. 416-531. 
^ Entwicklung des paulinischen Lehrbegrififs, 1 835. 
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realization of redemption in the individual, while the second treats 
of Christians as a body, — the church of Christ In passing to the 
second part, Usteri himself remarks, that the distinction here 
drawn between the life of the individual and the life of the body 
is a relative one, which cannot be carried out strictly, because the 
one always passes over into the other ; he thus admits that his view 
and arrangement of the subject are unsatisfactory. The distinc- 
tion is a just one, and the reason why it cannot be carried out is, 
that it is made in the wrong place. If a distinction is to be 
maintained between the life of the individual and the life of the 
body, the former must not be subordinated to the latter' as if it 
issued in it at one definite point; the two should be set over 
against each other as independent momenta. Again, the contrast 
between the ante-Christian and the Christian period may have 
been clear enough to the apostle's mind, yet it was only something 
secondary ; he had to start, in fact, from the individual life in order 
to obtain such a view of corporate life, of historical development, 
as should explain to him theoretically, looking at it historically, 
that which was the immediate result of his own most intimate 
experience. Thus what Usteri places first is not the first in feet, 
but presupposes something else. 

Equally mistaken again is the procedure of Neander and Dahne. 
Starting from the idea of 1/0/109 and SiKacoo-vw], and. from the great 
proposition of the Pauline doctrine of justification that man 
requires for his salvation and justification by God out of grace, 
they subordinate the corporate to the individual life, and introduce, 
before the Pauline doctrine of justification, which moves entirely 
within the sphere of the individual life, has been developed in its 
connexion, propositions which belong to the sphere of the corporate 
life. Usteri's division is simply applied subjectively by Dahne, 
when he divides his subject into two sections : first, man needs for 
his salvation a justification before God through grace (and the 
guilt of Gentiles and Jews is spoken of in this connexion, there 
being no further review of the historical connexion of Heathenism 
and Judaism with Christianity) ; second, justification before God 
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through grace is oflfered to man in Christianity. I can discern 
no principle of division in the arrangement of Neander, which is 
as follows : First, the ideas of hiKaioavvri and vofio^i, the central 
point of the doctrine ; Second, the central point of the Pauline 
anthropology, human nature in opposition to the law ; sin, origin 
of sin and death, suppression by sin of the natural revelation of God, 
the state of disunion ; Third, preparations for redemption, Judaism 
and Heathenism ; Fourth, the work of redemption ; Fifth, the ap- 
propriation of salvation by faith, eta How can the development 
of the ideas BMaioavvt) and vofio<; be separated from the apostle's 
doctrine of justification, and how one-sided is it to make Judaism 
and Heathenism follow the doctrine of sin as being a preparation 
for redemption, when Judaism and Heathenism are just the domain 
where the principle of sin and death has its supremacy ; and their 
relation to Christianity can only be defined by the opposition in 
which sin and grace, death and life, law and faith, stand to each 
other ? For the same reason that they do not distinguish with suf- 
ficient accuracy the subjective and the objective sides, the repre- 
sentations of Neander and Dahne are deficient in this point also, 
that the religious historical position of Christianity in relation to 
Jud£dsm and Heathenism is not specially considered. It is not possi- 
ble to maintain order, connexion, and unity in our view of the whole, 
and to give the respective doctrines their proper place, except in 
this way : that the apostle's doctrine of justification with all that 
belongs to it be recognised as constituting his representation of 
the subjective consciousness, and kept separate from his view of 
the objective relation in which Christianity stands to Judaism and 
Heathenism in the religious development of mankind. The more 
this objective side is kept distinct &om the other, the more clearly 
do we see what importance it also had for the apostle. 

III. It is important to give more exact definitions, both gram- 
matical and logical, of the various conceptions on which the 
Pauline system is based, and to place them more precisely in the 
order of their arrangement than has been done in former treatments 
of this subject. 
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Note. 

In the following review of the Pauline doctrine, the author first 
discusses (Chap. I.) " The principle of the Christian consciovsnesSy' as 
it is determined by- Paul. He finds the peculiar feature of the 
principle to be its absoluteness ; namely, that the Christian has the 
Spirit in himself, and cannot therefore consider his salvation to be 
depending on anything outward; that he is conscious of his 
immediate union with God, of the identity of his spirit with the 
Spirit of God, of his own freedom and infinity. How the Christian 
arrives at this consciousness is explained by the apostle through 
his doctrine of justification ; and this doctrine is discussed here 
(Chap. II.) in its negative, and (Chap. IIL) in its positive aspect. 

Chap. n. develops the proposition that man does not become 
righteous through the works of the law, and that the reason of the 
incapacity is to be found in the cdp^. 

Chap. III. shows that according to the apostle's teaching faith is 
the only way to justification ; but it is this only in virtue of its 
contents, as faith in the atoning death of Christ. . Thus the author 
inquires here what significance the apostle discovered in the death 
of Jesus. He then goes into an examination of the idea of justifica- 
tion, the question being, How far man can become a hUaio^ through 
faith in the death of Christ ? He proceeds to discuss the nature of that 
faith through which he acquires the righteousness, a main element 
of it being shown to be a real and living fellowship with Christ 

Christianity having thus been considered as a subjective principle 
of life, the author turns (cf. p. 118) to the objective relation in 
which it stands towards Judaism and Heathenism. 

In Chap. IV. he speaks of " Christ as the foundation, and the 
principle of the Christian society," or what amounts to the same 
thing, the church as the aSyfia Xpurrov, and takes up in this 
connexion the Christian charisms, and Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper. 

In Chap. V. he deals with the relation of Christianity to Juda- 
ism and Heathenism. This relation is, broadly speaking, that of 
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oppositioiL Sinfulness is the character of the ante-Christian 
time, and accordingly Paxd's doctrine of the origin and reign of sin 
has been kept for discussion at this point. - Then his view of the 
law, his estimate of the Jewish religion, are taken up ; and lastly, 
his views on heathenism. 

In its relation to the preceding and subordinate forms of 
religion Christianity asserts 'itself as the absolute religion, and 
thus appears " as a new principle of the world's historical develop- 
ment." It is regarded fi-om this point of view in Chap. VI., where 
we have a description of the Pauline doctrine of the first and the 
second Adam, and of the periods of the world inaugurated by each, 
which naturally introduces the Pauline eschatology. 

Hope has reference to this future, faith to the past ; and in its 
reference to the present, the Christian consciousness is love. Chap. 
VII. deals with " faith, love and hope, as the three momenta of the 
Christian consciousness." 

Chap. VIII. adds to the foregoing, in the form of an appendix, 
a " special discussion of certain dogmatic questions not involved 
in the main system," the successive sections of which deal with the 
following points : — 1. The nature of religion ; 2. The doctrine of 
God ; 3. The doctrine of Christ ; 4. The doctrine of angels and 
demons ; 5. The doctrine of the Divine predestination ; 6. The 
heavenly habitation of 2 Cor. v. 1. 

Chap. IX. is entitled, " On certain features of the apostle's 
character," and is an attempt to gather up the various traces of 
his character which are to be found in his writings, that we may 
thus form acquaintance with its most prominent features, though 
the data at our command do not carry us further. 

The author's later discussion of the subject in his Vorlesungen 
uber NeutestamerUliche Theologie (128-207) deviates considerably 
from this one not only in many points of detail, which I shall 
notice in their place, but in the arrangement of the whole. The 
central point of the apostle's religious consciousness and of his 
doctrine is found in that work in the fact of his opposition on 
principle to the law, in the proposition, namely, that that which 
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Judaism is not able to eflfect is now effected by Christianity. 
This proposition, as is here remarked, was a natural and immediate 
corollary from the view the apostle had come to entertain of 
Jesus as a sacrifice. In demonstrating this proposition the apostle 
arrives at his peculiar doctrine of justification. Judaism and 
heathenism are comprehended in the common conception of 
religion ; the task of both, which is indeed the ultimate object of 
all religion, is to bring man into union with God, — into that 
harmonious relation towards God with which God will be satisfied. 
Now, d, priori, there appear to be two ways in which this may be 
accomplished ; the way of the fulfilling of the law, and the way of 
faith. The distinctive peculiarity of Judaism is that it adopts 
the first of these two ways ; Christianity, on the other hand, adopts 
the second. The apostle's contention is, then, that man obtains 
BiKauxrvvrf not through works of the law, but through faith. The 
negative part of this assertion, the ov Bitcaiovrai ef epycov vd/iov 
is treated first (p. 134 sqq,), and is provided with three proofs 
drawn from Paul's different arguments : the purely empirical, 
Rom. L 18-iii. 20 ; the religio-historical, provided by the contrast of 
the first and the second Adam, Eom. v. 12 sq. ; and the anthropolo- 
gical, consisting mainly of the apostle's doctrine of the o-apf and 
the vofio^ in their relation to sin (pp. 141-153). The positive 
part of Paul's central doctrine, the assertion of justification by faith, 
is then taken up (pp. 153 sqq,) and looked at from the different 
points of view: (1.) of actual facts; (2.) of anthropology; (3.) of 
religious history. Under the first of these heads the author speaks 
of the significance of the death of Jesus regarded as an atonement ; 
under the second, of the real influence of that death as overcoming 
the crapf ; and, under the third, of the Pauline view of the law as 
an essentially imperfect and transitory dispensation, meant only 
to prepare for the coming of the true religion. In pp. 174-182, he 
defines the notion of justifying faith, and the relation of faith and 
works ; p. 182 sqq., he discusses the relation of faith to the freedom 
of man and the predestination of God ; then p. 186, he comes to 
speak of Christ as the object of faith; p. 195, he enters on an 
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estimc^te of tbe importance Paul attributed to the death of Christ 
for the development of mankind, especiaJTy ta h» resurrection as 
the prototype of ours; p. 198, he takes up the doctrine of the 
influence the glorified Christ exerts upon the Church, of the 
church as the body of Christ, and of the sacraments ; 202 sq., 
eschatology ; and concludes, p. 205 f., with the apostle's definition 
of the idea of God. — Editor's Note. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF THE CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSNESS. 

In order to apprehend the principle of the Christian consciousness 
in all its depth and peculiarity, as it existed in the view of the 
apostle, it is necessary for us to refer as far as possible to what was 
characteristic in the fact of his conversion. In proportion as this 
change, not less decisive than rapid and immediate, not merely from 
Judaism to Christianity, and from one form of religious conscious- 
ness to another, but also from one direction of life into the very 
opposite direction, was characteristic of the man, it reveals to us 
the power and significance which Christianity had for him. .That 
the same man, who just before was persecuting Christianity with 
the most violent hatred, should come all at once to believe in him 
whose followers he had been seeking to destroy, and that in this 
faith he should become a totally different man ; — ^what is this but 
a victory which Christianity owed to nothing but to the might of 
its own inherent truth ? Of all those who have been converted to 
faith in Christ, there is no one in whose case the Christian 
principle broke so absolutely and so immediately through every- 
thing opposed to it, and asserted so triumphantly its own absolute 
superiority, as in that of the apostle PauL First of all, then, the 
Christian principle has this peculiarity with him, that it declares 
itself in its absolute power and importance, and asserts itself in its 
absoluteness, by overcoming all that conflicts with its supremacy. 
In the fresh consciousness of a stand-point, in the still recent 
attainment of which all his strength and energy had been engaged, 
the apostle stands upon the absoluteness of his Christian position, 
«nd Christianity is thus to him the absolute power of the spiritual 
life forcing its way through and overcoming the most formidable 
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obstacles. The spiritual process he passed throngh in the act 
of his conversion is simply the key to the Christian principle 
as unfolded in his person. The absoluteness of the Christian 
principle consists, however, simply in this : that it is essentially 
identical with the person of Christ. The entire absolute 
importance of Christianity resides, in the apostle's view, in 
the person of Christ; hence it was in that person that the 
Christian principle came to his consciousness as that which it 
essentially is. This is what he asserts when he says of his con- 
version (Gal. i 15, 16) that it pleased God, who separated him 
from his mother^s womb, and chose him for this particular destiny, 
and called him by his grace, to reveal his Son in him, that is, to 
disclose the peraon of Jesus (against whom he had hitherto acted 
such a hostile part, as not only not to recognise him as Messiah, but 
to behold in him merely a false Messiah, quite repugnant to the 
true idea of the Messiah), in his consciousness, through an inward 
act of the consciousness, as that which he really was, the Son of 
God. The expression " Son of God " denotes the essential change 
which took place at his conversion in his view of the Messiah, and 
^e must examine what this change was in order to appreciate its 
importance. It has already been remarked that up to that time the 
difference between the believing and the unbelieving Jew consisted 
mainly in this, that the former regarded Jesiis of Nazareth as the 
Messiah already actually come, as the same who was to appear as 
Messiah, according to the promises and prophecies of the Old 
Testament, and that notwithstanding that his whole appearance, and 
particularly the manner of his death, presented so great a contrast 
to all that the common imagination expected the Messiah to be 
and to do. The belief in the resurrection of Jesus did away with 
that contradiction, and thus the most essential element in the 
apostle's conviction of the Messianic dignity of Jesus was, that he 
believed in him as the risen One (1 Cor. xv. 8). But the peculiar 
inward process through which the belief in Jesus, as the Messiah, 
had arisen in him, made his conception of the Son of Grod, which 
he now recognised Jesus as being, one of far wider qieaning than 
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that of the other disciples. For these latter the belief in the 
resurrectioii, which removed the ofifence of the death of Christ, 
meant simply that there was a prospect of a second appearance of 
the risen One, and that then all that had remained unaccomplished 
at the first coming would be realized (Acts iii. 19 sq,). For the 
apostle Paul, on the contrary, the death of the Messiah was in 
itself simply inconceivable, except by such a revolution in his 
Messianic consciousness as could not but produce the greatest 
effect in his whole view of Christianity. Everything that was* 
national and Jewish in the Messianic idea (and this had been 
modified in the consciousness of the other apostles only by their 
changing the form of it and referring it to the second coming of 
Jesus) was at once removed from the consciousness of our apostle 
by the one fact of the death of Jesus. With this death everything 
that the Messiah might have been as a Jewish Messiah disappeared ; 
through his death, Jesus, as the Messiah, had died to Judaism, had 
been removed beyond his national connexion with it, and placed 
in a freer, more imiversal, and purely spiritual sphere, where the 
absolute importance which Judaism had claimed tiU then was at 
once obliterated. It is of this complete reversal of bis Messianic 
consciousness, brought about by contemplation of the death of 
Jesus, that the apostle speaks in a passage which is important in 
this connexion, and which finds an appropriate place here in the 
sense in which it was formerly explained, 2 Cor. v. 16. He says 
here, that since he began to live for Christ who died for him as 
for all, and who rose again, he knows no Christ /cara aapKa any 
longer. This is equivalent to saying that from the moment when 
the full meaning of the death of Jesus burst upon him, he had 
renounced all the limitations of his Jewish stand-point, and of the 
Jewish Messianic ideas. The Jewish Messiah was to him a 
Messiah after the flesh ; as a Messiah who had not passed through 
death, he was not free from the carnality which only death, as the 
destruction of the flesh, can put away. The apostle therefore saw 
in the death of Christ the purification of the Messianic idea from 
all the sensuous elements which cleaved to it in Judaism, and its 
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elevation to the truly spiritual consciousness where Christ comes 
to be recognised as (that which he was to the apostle) the absolute 
principle of the spiritual life. The absolute importance which the 
person of Christ has for the apostle is the absoluteness of the 
Christian principle itself; the apostle feels that in his conception 
of the person of Christ he stands on a platform where he is in- 
finitely above Judaism, where he has passed far beyond all that is 
merely relative, limited, and finite in the Jewish religion, and has 
risen to the absolute religion. 

A further definition of the absoluteness of the principle of the 
Christian consciousness, as it is presented in the person of Christ 
himself, is this : that in this principle the apostle is conscious of the 
essential difference of the spirit from the fiesh, of freedom from 
everything by which man is only outwardly affected, of the re- 
conciliation of man with God, and of man's union with God. It 
is the same absolute character of the Christian consciousness which 
finds its expression in all these different relations. The term 
"spirit " is used by the apostle to denote the Christian consciousness. 
He asks the Gkilatians, who were wavering in their Christian faith 
(iii. 2), whether they had received' the spirit by the works of the 
law, or by the faith that had been born in them of the preaching 
they had heard ; and if it were not the height of folly, having begun 
with the spirit to end with the flesh, — to relapse from Christianity 
the spiritual to Judaism the fleshly and material The apostle 
refers the Galatians here to an immediate and undeniable fact of 
their Christian consciousness ; this is that which declares itself 
most immediately in the Christian, which indeed constitutes his 
Christian consciousness itself, that he has within him the spirit, 
an essentially spiritual principle, which forbids him to regard 
anything merely outward, sensuous, material, as in any way a 
condition of his salvation ; that he is conscious of his immediate 
communion and union with God. It is as a purely spiritual principle 
that the Christian consciousness, inasmuch as it proceeds upon a 
faith which rests on certainty of the divine grace, is the consciousness 
of the sonship of God ; for all who are impelled by the spirit of God 
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are also sons of God ; they do not receive a spirit of bondage, 
which could only work fear, but a spirit of adoption in which they 
ciy, Abba, Father ; the >spirit itself witnesses with our spirit that 
we are children of God (Eom. viii 14-16), ie., since the irvevfia 
rffL&v (ver. 16) is the same irvevfia which, according to GaL iii. 2, 
is itself one we have received, the spirit of God, as it is found 
expressed in our Christian consciousness, is at the same time so 
identical with the objective spirit-^ of God (the spirit as the objective 
principle of the Christian consciousness), that this sonship of God 
rests on the testimony of both, and thus is no mere subjective 
assertion of our subjective Christian consciousness, but has, in the 
absolute self-existent spirit of God himself, its objective reality 
and absolute certainty. This avfifiapTvpelv of the avro to irvev^ 
with the irvevfia r^fi&Vy this identity of the spirit as it appears in 
us with the spirit as it is in God, is thus the highest expression 
for the absolute truth of that which the Christian consciousness 
asserts as its own immediate contents.^ 

The spirit, as principle of the Christian consciousness, is thus 
traced back to the objective spirit of God, and identified with it 
The apostle takes up the same absolute stand-point in the passage 

^ Geist an sicli. 

^ Gal. iv. 6 is exactly parallel to Bom. yiii 14 ; in the former passage we read, 
Because (ore mast be taken in this sense) ye are sons, God has sent out the spirit 
of his Son into your hearts ; thus the sending of the spirit pre-supposes the vibs 
ctvai. This is to be explained simply by the relation of faith to the spirit, which 
is the principle of Christian consciousness. One becomes vths Oeov at once 
through faith, but this is a merely abstract relation, and the concrete contents 
which it must have in the living reality of consciousness come only through 
the spirit, which is nothing else but the very principle of the Christian conscious- 
ness. The apostle purposely writes : c^orrcWciXev 6 Otbs r6 irv€Vfia rod viov 
avTovy ver. 6, to correspond to i^arrtfrreikev 6 Qt6s r6v viov avrov, ver. 4. What 
the first c^oTrooTcXXciv is objectively as an objective historical fact, the second is 
subjectively ; the sending of the Son becomes an inward experience, experimen- 
tally a fact of consciousness, only through the spirit, in which alone does objec- 
tive Christianity become subjective. This subjective stage is indicated by the 
apostle by the addition €ls ras Kap^ias vfi&p ; and as this is merely the subjective 
experience corresponding to the fact expressed in that objective c^froorcXXciv, 
he calls the mfevyM here very appropriately the rrvevfia of the Son. The Christian 
consciousness, of which the spirit is the principle, is communicated by Christ 
himself, is Christ himself becoming inward. 
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1 Cor. ii 9 $q,, where he expresses the infinity of the contents of 
his Christian consciousness in the words, " what no eye hath seen, 
no ear hath heard, what has entered into no heart of man, that has 
God prepared for those who love him. (The viol Beov, Eohl viiL 
14 ; Gal. iv. 6.) But God hath revealed it to us by his spirit ; 
for the spirit searcheth all things, even the deep things of God. 
As what is human is known only to the spirit of a man that is in 
him, so only the spirit of God knows what is divine. But we have 
not received the spirit of the world, but the spirit from God, that 
we might know that which is given us by God." The Christian 
consciousness is thus an essentially spiritual one ; what speaks in 
it is the spirit, as the principle of it ; for the divine, which is the 
contents of the Christian consciousness, must be what only the 
spirit can know. For it is the spirit that searches all things, and 
all searching and knowing as such, the more therefore in proportion 
as its contents are the absolute, the divine, can only take place by 
means of the spirit. And this spirit which knows the divine is 
the spirit from God, not merely the spirit which God has com- 
municated, but as the spirit of the Christian consciousness, iden- 
tical with the spirit of God himself, with that spirit, which, just 
as the human spirit is the principle of the human self-conscious- 
ness, is in God the principle of the divine self-consciousness. 
Thus in the unity of this spirit, the knowledge a man has of the 
contents of his Christian consciousness is the knowledge of Grod 
Himself. In his Christian consciousness as an essentially spiritual 
one, the Christian knows himself to be identical with the spirit of 
God ; for only the spirit, the spirit of God, the absolute spirit, 
can know the divine contents of the Christian consciousness. On 
this high and absolute stand-point does the Christian stand in the 
contents of his Christian consciousness which God has revealed to 
him. It is a truly spiritual consciousness, a relation of spirit to 
spirit, where the absolute spirit of God, in becoming the principle 
of the Christian consciousness, opens itself up to the consciousness 
of man. 

Being in this sense spiritual, the Christian consciousness is also 
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absolutely free, absolved from all limits of finality, and unfolded to 
the full clearness of absolute self-consciousness. Now the Lord, 
says the apostle (2 Cor. iii. 17), the Lord as the contents and the 
principle of the Christian consciousness, is the spirit : but where 
the spirit of the Lord is, or the Lord as spirit, as principle of an 
essentially spiritual consciousness and life, there is liberty, — the 
liberty of self-consciousness. The apostle develops this idea in 
the passage we have named, in a connexion which asks for careful 
consideration. At the end of chapter ii he was speaking joyously 
of the victorious issue of his apostolic activity, which the influence 
of his teaching seemed to render certain ; but in order to exclude 
everything subjective, as if he should praise himseK, or ascribe too 
much to himself, he turns (chapter iii) to the self-consciousness of 
the Corinthians themselves, which must attest the fruits of his 
activity, and where everything could be read as if in an Epistle. 
Here there is not merely something subjective, but something real 
and actuaL Here there is a result which cannot be denied ; yet 
even with regard to this work that he has wrought, the apostle is 
unwilling to dwell upon himself as the author of it. It is not he, 
who, as author, by his merely subjective activity, has brought this 
to pass ; it is his work only i^ so far as he is a Biaxovo^i teaivfj^ 
Biadi^/cri<;, The personal is to be sunk entirely in the official, and 
here the apostle takes occasion, as against his Judaizing opponents, 
to discuss the nature of the K€uvrj hiajBriicq, and to show from it 
that the double dealing, reservation, and insincerity with which 
they charge him, are quite incompatible with the nature and prin- 
ciple of this iiaOritcriy so that they cannot be the character of its 
SiAkovo^, As the principle of this Siad-qKrf is an absolute one, so 
the consciousness of a BiaKovo^ of it cannot harbour any elements of 
disturbance or of restraint, or any limitation such as would destroy 
its absoluteness. The apostle shows that Christianity as the Katvfi 
BiaOri/cr} is the absolute religion in contrast to the old, by the an- 
tithesis, verse 6, in which he develops the difference between the 
old religion and the new. The new religion is not letter, such as 
the old Buidiq/crj which was written upon tables of stone, but spirit, 

I 
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and so does not kill as the letter does, but makes alive. The 
apostle then argues from the glory on the face of Moses, as a 
symbol of the glory which even the old BulO-^kt) possessed, how 
greatly the glory of this BuiKovia rov irvevfiaro^; outshines aU others. 
The Old Testament has indeed its own glory ; but if the two differ 
from each other, as letter does from spirit, and condemnation from 
justification, in the same proportion does the glory of the one differ 
from the glory of the other. Thus, so far as the glory of the old 
BiaOriKri had a real existence, it was not permanent, verse 10, on 
account of the glory of the new hiaOriicq which outshone it, for how 
could this be other than a far-exceeding glory (el 70/3, verse 11) ? 
If that which was finite and vanishing had its own glory, the glory 
of the abiding must be vastly greater. Since, then, he goes on, I 
have such hope that the glory of the new BuiOi^kt) is one which 
abides for the future, and will disclose itself more and more, I act 
quite freely and openly,^ and not like Moses, who put a veil on his 
face, to the effect that the Israelites did not see the end of that 
which came to an end according to its finite nature. As Moses, the 
apostle means, covered his shining countenance with a veil, the 
Israelites were unable to perceive how long the glory lasted which 
rested on his face, and which lasted only a certain time in each in- 
stance. This is the first reference of to reXxx; tov /carafyyovfievov ; 
but in this expression the apostle points further to the finiteness 
of the old dispensation, of which the periodical splendour of the face 
of Moses was a symbol The Israelites could not see the Bd^a tov 
irpoa-crrrov ai/rov, the /caTafyyov/j.€v7), and so could not know whether 
or not it still continued ; and in the same way the Israelites are 
not now aware that a BiaOr^icq, which was designed from the begin- 
ning to last only a certain time, has come to an end simply because 
the Kaivri BuiOriicq has appeared. What is characteristic of 
Mosaism is the opposite of that irapprja-la spoken of, verse 12. This 

^ frapprja-ia is here properly the freedom of self-consciousness, such as is pos- 
sible only from the Christian stand-point. As the principle of the Christian 
self-consciousness is the complete liberty of the spirit, nothing can remain before 
it concealed or confined, and thus all reserve and double-dealing is necessarily 
foreign to the Christian. It is clear that the apostle opposes this vapprja-la to 
his opponents* charges, as being the principle of his own conduct. 
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opposite is not, however, as the interpreters have incorrectly under- 
stood the passage, a tecte or even fravdtderUer agere on Moses* part, 
as if he had arranged intentionally to deceive the Israelites and to 
keep from them the true state of the casa Nor is it, as De Wette 
thinks, that he covered up the truth with symbols ; we must look 
on the matter from the stand-point of the Israelites in their posi- 
tion towards Moses, and then we shall see that the point is, that the 
finiteness of the old SiaO-^tcrj was not recognised. That they had 
no idea of this finiteness, — this was the barrier in their conscious- 
ness, which, as long as it was unremoved, prevented them from 
being anything more than Jews. The step from Judaism to Chris- 
tianity could only be made by recognising that Judaism was merely 
a finite form. That the Jews did not recognise this, and that on 
this account their minds were sealed against Christianity, such was 
the KoXvfifjMf the covering, the concealing veil which, as the apostle 
says still more plainly, verse 14, lay upon their consciousness as 
upon the face of Moses. They do not see the end ; their thoughts 
are become obtuse, for to this very day the same covering remains 
at the reading of the Old Testament, which, as long as it is not re- 
moved, prevents them from coming to perceive that the old Siad-^tcrj 
is at an end in Christ. Yes, to this very day a veil lies upon their 
hearts when Moses is read (and here, still more distinctly than in 
the foregoing, it is intimated in the words eni ry dva/yvaxrei, that 
this KoKvfifjLa is only subjective, and is to be accounted for, not by 
that which is read, by the writings of the Old Testament, by Moses 
himself, but only by the subjective condition of those who read and 
hear these writings) ; but when they turn to the Lord, the veil will 
be taken away ; and as soon as this takes place, everything that 
is needed will follow. The conversion to the Lord is the taking 
away of the veil, but the Lord whom one has after the veil is 
taken away is the spirit, and where the spirit of the Lord is, there 
is liberty. And hence he who stands on this platform and is a 
BioKovo^ of this iiaOriKri cannot but have that perfect freedom and 
unclouded self-consciousness which sets him far above all that was 
limited, concealed, and finite, in the stand-point of the old Stad-nfcrj. 
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And this, the apostle says, is true not only of me, the apostle, as the 
Suucovo^ of this BuiO'n/cr} : — it is true generally of us all We have 
all of us in Christ the principle of spiritual freedom, of a conscious- 
ness released from all finite limits, from all dim and obstructing 
modia. What Christ is to us objectively, as the object of our con- 
sciousness, as the Sofa which we see before us as in a glass, he is to 
become to us subjectively ; that which is now objective is to become 
identical with ourselves by our being changed into the same image 
from glory to glory. This cannot but be the case, since the trans- 
formation proceeds from the Lord, whose whole essence is spirit. 

The essence and principle of Christianity is thus defined here as 
simply spirit, and in what sense it is such is very clearly apparent 
from all those contrasts between the old ButO-q/etj and the new. It 
is spirit, because in the consciousness of the man who stands upon 
this platform there is no barrier, no veil, nothing disturbing or ob- 
structing, nothing finite or transitory ; it is a consciousness clear 
and free within, and one with itself. Or the Lord is the spirit, 
for the principle of Christianity and of the Christian consciousness 
is, in one word, an absolute principle, in which everything else, as 
being merely relative and finite, naturally comes to an end. He 
who is at this stand-point is conscious of his freedom and of his 
own infinity ; he knows himself as the subject of all things, all 
things have their final reference to him, to his own self, which can 
never become a mere object for others ; everything is for him, for 
he is above all. "All is yours," says the apostle (1 Cor. iii 21), 
in order to awaken in the Corinthians a Christian self-regard 
which should make it impossible for them to surrender themselves 
to others, who would make them the mere puppets of their own 
sectarian egoism, "all is yours : whether Paul,. or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or the world, or life, or death, Or things present, or things to come ; 
aU is yours ; and you are Christ's ; and Christ is God's." You then 
are the absolute subject, but only in that identity with Christ and 
God which is to the Christian the principle of his consciousness 
and of his life. At this point of absolute self-consciousness, the 
whole view of the world which the Christian has is a difierent one 
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from that of other men, because he can look at things only from 
the point of view of the absolute idea, the consciousness of which 
has been engendered in him by Christianity. The apostle shows 
this in 1 Cor. i. 19, and iii 18. "If any man," he says in the 
latter passage, " thinks himself wise in this world, let him become 
a fool, that he may be wise. For the wisdom of this world is folly 
before God." From the stand- point of the Christian consciousness, 
wisdom and folly change places. What is wisdom is in fact folly ; 
what is folly is in fact wisdom. So great is the difference and the 
contrast in which the divine in Christianity stands to all that is 
human. They are related to each other as finite and infinite, as 
relative and absolute. At the stand-point of one contemplating 
the absolute, everything that is not the absolute itself, everything 
finite, whatever importance it may seem to have when regarded by 
itself, can appear no otherwise but in its finiteness and nothingness; 
while, on the contrary, to him who lives only in the finite, and has 
never learned to direct himself towards the absolute, the absolute 
does not exist at all; it is a sphere entirely closed to his 
consciousness; it is a thing altogether transcendent and incompre- 
hensible ; he can hold it for nothing but foolishness. This is the 
difference between the psychical and the pneumatical man; the 
psychical man does not receive into himself the spiritual, the divine, 
that which is the contents of the spiritual Christian consciousness, 
for to him it is foohshness; it transcends his consciousness, he can- 
not comprehend it, because it must be spiritually comprehended. 
The spiritual man, on the other hand, possesses the adequate form 
of comprehension for everything, but he himseK is beyond the ade- 
quate comprehension of every one who is not himself spiritual (1 Cor. 
ii. 14, 15). This is the absolute superiority of the stand-point of 
the Christian consciousness. He who occupies the absolute stand- 
point possesses in it the absolute standard for everything that is 
merely relative ; but he who holds to the relative, the finite, will 
always remain in an inadequate relation to the absolute. In all 
this we have the explanation which the apostle himseK has given 
us of the principle of his Christian consciousness. 
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SECOND CHAPTER 

THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION. — (1.) IN ITS NEGATIVE ASPECT : 
o avOpciyiro^ ov Bifcatourai ef cfyyoov vofiov. 

The Christian consciousness is, in its principle, as we have 
shown, an essentially spiritual one ; the spirit which speaks in it 
is the spirit of God himself. Being a spiritual consciousness in 
this sense, it is further the consciousness of the sonship of God, 
of communion and union with God, of reconciliation with Him. 
Since, however, this reconciliation with God is, as the Christian 
idea of it implies, a thing that has had a beginning, the first question 
to be asked in order to a more definite understanding of the contents 
of the Christian consciousness is, how this reconciliation has been 
brought about. The answer to this question is found in the chief 
proposition of the Pauline doctrine, — that man is justified, not by- 
works of the law, but by faith. In this antithesis of the SiKaioavvri 
ef epr/dDv vdfiov, and the SiKauxrvvrf i/c irlareo^, the apostle's 
doctrine moves through its essential momenta. In the conception 
StKatoavprj, it has its roots in the soil of the Jewish religion, to 
which that conception belongs ; but in the peculiar Christian con- 
ception of faith, it departs from that religion, and takes up an 
attitude of decided opposition to it. These two conceptions are 
what we have first of all to consider in seeking to develop the 
Pauline doctrine. 

In the idea of Sixatoa-vvr), Judaism and Christianity have their 
point of meeting, a fact which of itself may show that the meaning 
of the term must be wider than the Jewish use of it, viz., righteous- 
ness as the statutory perfection of the citizen in the theocratic 
state, or, morality in its merely legal aspect. In the apostle Paul's 
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language BiKauxrvvrj is a conception applicable to both Judaism 
and Christianity, and must thus have a higher and more general 
meaning ; righteousness is not here a term of a particular religion, 
but of a universal one. By the expression SiKauxrvmj, the apostle 
denotes that adequate relation towards God, to bring man into 
which is the highest task of religion. Eeligion is to make man 
blessed, to give him that Jgy, that fto^, which is so closely related 
to ZiKaiocrwq, Man can become blessed only by having in 
himself that which is the condition of blessedness, and the con- 
ception of BucauxrvvTf is in general just this moral conformation 
which is the condition of his blessedness, and therefore puts him 
in his right relation towards God. The expression denotes, broadly, 
the adequateness of the relation subsisting between God and man ; 
and since this adequateness can be realized only on the side of 
man, by man's having in himself what answers to the idea of (Jod, 
the word hiKcuoawq comes to have an almost entirely subjective 
meaning ; it signifies that condition of man which answers to the 
will of God, or his justification. Since however, this subjective 
element on man's side has a real meaning only in so feir as it 
answers to something objective, the word hiKaioavvrj is used 
further in a more definite sense to express this objective relation. 
AiKaioavvq is called BiKauxrvinf Beov (Eom. i. 17, iii. 21, 22, x. 3, 
2 Cor. V. 21). The genitive Qeov does not signify the originator, 
so that the SiKaioo'ujnj Beov would be the SiKauxrwrj which God 
gives ; if so, it would only refer to the BiKaioavvrf Ik irloTea)^ ; it 
could not refer to BiKauxrvinf generally (as in the passage PhiL iii. 
9, to which the interpreters who take Oeov in this sense appeal, it 
is yet only StKatoawrj efc Trterreo)? which is BiKauxrvinj e/c 0€ov), 
the Geov can only be taken objectively ; the BiKaioa-wrf Oeov is 
that hiKauxrvvr} which is occupied with God, which can take its 
direction only towards God, and can be determined only by the 
idea of God, by that which God essentially is, and sets up as the 
absolute standard. In so far it may be said that the BcKaioa-vinj 
Beov is the righteousness which avails before God (compare with 
this, SiKaiova-Oou evdnriov &€ov, Eom. iii. 20; BiKaiova-Oai irapa 0€^, 
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GaL iiL 11; HicaLov etvcu-irapa tjJ 66f>, Eom. iL 13) or the 
integrUas gwB Deo satis/acit, since what is to avail before God, and 
to be acknowledged by him as adequate, can be nothing but what 
is founded in his own being, and nas its absolute basis in him the 
absolute.^ This Bctcauxrvprf &€ov, then, is, generally speaking, the 
adequate relation founded in God's own nature, in which, as the 
idea of religion requires, man has to stand towards God. . There 
are two forms in which this conception may be realized It will 
be either BiKaioavprj ef cfyycav vdfjLov or SiKauxrvvr} Ik 7r/<7T€ci)9. Of 
the former, however, the apostle asserts that though it is theoreti- 
cally a possible form of the relation, yet it never exists in fact ; 
that man ov hvKaLovrcu ef epycov vd/wv, that it is not possible in 

^ Usteri (Entwicklung des Paulin. Lehrb., 4 Ansg. 89) explains diKaioavyrj 
Bfov incorrectly. He says : — ** The righteousness which man seeks to achieve for 
himself is called IbLa (c/ii)) biKaioarvvr}, Rom. x. 3, Phil. iii. 9. The other 
righteousness is that which God imputes to men, which is given to men in the 
way which God has instituted, by his free gift. This righteousness is ov kotcl 
TO, Zpya ^n&v, but bapeav ;(aptri, Kara tov avrov IXcov, and is therefore called 
biKaio(rvvTj €K Qeov, PhiL iiL 9, or simply hkKauxrvvt) Gcov, Rom. x. 3. The 
biKcuo(rCvrj Oeov being thus the righteousness (of men) which emanates from God, 
is also a manifestation of the divine nature (in men). And so the expression is 
used as indicating simply a divine attribute, to signify that God's essence is both 
righteousness in itself, and the source of righteousness." 

The conception biKcuoavvtj Qeov will not be properly understood unless we 
regard it as the general, which may appear in the form either of diKcuoavvtj cf 
epycav vofjLov, which is theoretically a possible form of the relation, or of biKcuoavvrj 
€K maT€(05. The biKaiocrvvrj is the general which is implied in these two par- 
ticular forms of biKaioavvri, and in which these forms satisfy their own concep- 
tion. But, not to insist on this, the biKaio(rvvr} Qeov cannot possibly be taken as 
an attribute of God. God manifests his righteousness in it, it is true, but that 
implies that man has that which places him in an adequate relation towards God. 
It is this relation which is called hiKaiocrvvri Oeov. Now the diKaioavvrj ck wtV- 
T€Ci>5 is an act of grace and not of righteousness (justice), and righteousness is not 
the attribute that would be spoken of in the connexion. The author speaks some- 
^ what differently, Neutest. TheoL 134. The genitive Qeov might be taken as the 
genitive of the object : ** the biKcuoaxnn} which is founded on the nature of God, 
or which avails before God ;" but the correct interpretation is to take it as the 
genitive of the subject, "the righteousness proceeding from God as its cause, or 
produced by God, i.e. the way in which God brings men into an adequate relation 
to himself, the way opened up by God for this purpose, or indeed, the new theory 
of justification which God has proclaimed.'' He therefore asserts that biKcuoavtni 
&€ov is not a general term, including both Judaism and Christianity, and to be 
divided into the two forms, the biKoiofrvvq i^ epyav and that ck wloTeas. — Editor. 
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this way to obtain justification, salvation, life, and all that makes 
up man's highest welfare. This is the apgstle's distinct and per- 
petually recurring assertion. We have now to examine more 
closely what this assertion implies and means. 

AiKaioavvrf e^ efyyayp vdfiov is the Jewish form of the BcKaiO" 
a-wf) Geov, and is mediated by the law. The law is given to man 
simply that he should observe it and work it out in practice ; and 
thus, the law being given and known, the way in which man can 
set himself in that adequate relation to God which answers to the 
idea of religion consists in that practical disposition which issues 
in active obedience, in keeping the commandments of the law. 
The law, the works of which are the efyya vdfiov, is the law of 
Moses, and thus it is only in the domain of the Jewish religion as 
the religion of the law that the BiKauxrvvrj e^ efyycav vofiov can be 
expected or attained. The moral law generally and the Mosaic 
law were not distinguished from each other in the apostle's view, 
since the Mosaic law in which God had declared his moral require- 
ments, was the most perfect expression of the moral law with 
which he was acquainted. Yet the heathen were not simply 
avofwi to him. What the law aims at in general is the epyd^eaOai 
TO arfaOov, Som. ii. 10. The law is first of all to bring home to 
man's consciousness the good which he is to realize practically. Now 
it cannot be denied that it is possible for the heathen also to do 
right, and therefore they must be supposed to have at least some- 
thing analogous to the law. When the Gentiles, the apostle says, 
iL 14, do by nature, without positive revelation, what the law 
commands, they are, without having any law, a law to themselves, 
whereby they practically prove that the essence of the law (this 
must be the sense of to cfyyov rod vdfwv ; that which the law is 
abstractly, according to its fundamental contents, apart from the 
particular form in which it is expressed, as in the Old Testament ; 
the €pya vdfiov in their unity) is written in their hearts, while 
their conscience bears witness at the same time with the thoughts 
which of themselves accuse and excuse each other. There is thus, 
as a standard of moral conduct, a natural law independent of all 
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positive revelation, manifesting itself in conscience, to the truth of 
which the conscience bears witness. Hence if it had been possible 
at all to obtain the BiKauxrvvr^ Oeov through the epya vdfiov, this' 
road was not quite closed against the heathen. In their case also it 
was possible to obtain by the epyd^ea-Oui to aryaOov that blessed- 
ness in which religion recognises the aim of man in his relations 
God ward. But the SiKaiovo'Bai i^ cfyycov vofiov is not possible at 
all ; there is no hucauxrvvrj ef cfyyoDv vofiov, even where the law is 
declared with perfect clearness and impressiveness. On this 
negative propositioD, first of all, the apostle's doctrine of justifica- 
tion is based, and we have only to inquire in what way he arrives 
at it. What is the reason that no true Scxaioa-vvr) Oeov can be 
attained by any cfyya rod vofiov whatever ; is the reason of this to 
be found in the law itself? We might almost be led to think so 
when we find the apostle saying, GaL iii 21, el ehoO'q vofw^ 6 ixjva^ 
fievo^ ^ayoiroirja'ai, ovrto^; av eK vofiou rjv 17 Sucauxrvvrj, If, that is 
to say, such a law were given in the Mosaic law as could itself 
give life or save, then righteousness would actually come by the 
law ; then it would be possible to be justified in the way of law, 
through works of law. But this is by no means the case ; on 
the way of the law no righteousness is to be obtained (c£ iii. 10). 
Thus it is directly asserted here that the law ov Suvarai ^(aoiroirj- 
aai ; but how can this be if it be promulgated by God, and given 
to men on purpose to ^^(ooTrovi^aai'i Do we not read, GaL iii. 12, 
*0 iroiria'a^ avra ^7]a'€Tai ev axrrol^ ? Nor can the apostle find the 
reason of this ov Bvvaa-Oai ^tooiromv in the nature of the law itself, 
for he recognises fully that the nature of the law is in itself spiritual 
and good OvBafiev yap on 6 vofio<i TrvevfiaTiKo^ eariv, Eom. vii. 14 
(cf. ver. 1 2 : oxrTe 6 fiev vofio^ ar/to<;, koL t) evToXrj ar/la koI Bixala 
Kol a/yaO^), In any case, then, it was not the defectiveness or im- 
perfection of the law that produced the want, but on the contrary, 
the perfection of it, its spirituality, that it stands too far from him, 
and too high above him for man to be able to fulfil it This may be 
regarded as a defect in the law, but, in order to decide how far the 
law itself is to blame, we must pass from the side of the law to the 
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side of man^ and inquire into the nature of man in its relation to 
the law. This relation has already been suggested by the expres- 
sion used of the law, Eom. vii. 14, that it is TrvevfiariKo^. If 
man's nature were as spiritual as the law is spiritual, both would 
agree together, so that any contradiction between them would be 
out of the questioiL The spiritual purpose of the law would find 
itself naturally and completely fulfilled in the spiritual nature of 
man. But this harmony cannot take place, since man is not only 
spiritual, but camaL In the flesh lies the reason why the vdfio^ 
is not Swdfievo<: ^(ooTrotfjaai, as for its own part it might be. The 
apostle speaks. Bom. viii 3, of the aSvvarov rov vdfiov ev 50 'qaOevec 
Sui T^9 aapKo^. The law's inability, as things are, to effect what 
foj its own part it might have effected, is due to this, — that the 
flesh crippled its power, that the strength of the law was broken 
against the opposition which the flesh presented; and so it appeared 
in this case only in its weakness and inability. As man then is 
not only spirit, but, on one side of his nature at least, is flesh also, 
and as the law, which is spiritual in its nature, cannot effect what 
for its part it might have effected, what takes place in man when 
the law comes to him with its demands is just that opposition by 
which his whole nature is brought into conflict with itself, in which 
the flesh lusts against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh ; 
and as soon as the flesh obtains the mastery, all those works appear 
which the apostle calls ra epya rtj^ <rapKo^, GaL v. 19 sq. The aap^ 
is in one word the seat and organ of dfiapria, and the wages of sin 
is death, Eom. vi. 23. Where sin is, death is also, as, even in the 
first man, death came into the world along with sin, Eom. v. 12. 
How then can the law make alive, when man, following the im- 
pulses of his nature, and entangled in sin, which is the natural ope- 
ration of the flesh, falls at once and entirely under the power of 
death ? The law cannot but condemn what is opposite to the law 
in man, and so is worthy of condemnation. It must pronounce 
the verdict of death upon sin. Eegarded in this light, the law is 
simply the ypdfifm which kills, and its office is the Bulkovui t^9 
KaTaKpla-eax;, rov OavdroVs 2 Cor. iii. 6 sq. If, however, we are to 
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understand aright this opposition which the law, originally and 
naturally life-giving, finds in the flesh of man, we must not take up 
too narrow an idea of what is meant by the flesh. Man is flesh, 
not only on one side of his nature; regarded according to his 
natural constitution he is flesh altogether. The spirit, which is 
the opposite of the flesh, has been imparted to man only through 
the grace that was given in Christ. Originally, then, he can have 
been nothing else but flesh. The flesh is therefore not merely the 
body with its bodily impulses, it is the sensuous principle which 
dominates the whole man in soul and body. Out of this arises 
sin in all the various aspects it assumes in human life, so that sin 
does not consist merely in the indulgence of bodily lusts and 
desires.^ In himself, as he is by nature, man is only aapKiici^ or 
'^v^LKo^ (hence Kara aapKa Trepiwarecv is, with our apostle, iden- 
tical with Kara avBpoyrrov TrepnraTelv), he becomes irvevfuiTLKo^ 
when, through faith in the grace of God in Christ, he has received 
the spirit into himself as the principle of his Christian conscious- 
ness and life, cf. 1 Cor. ii. 14 ; iii. 1 sq. Thus it is very natural 
that while man has no epya vdfiov to point to, but in place of these 
only epya aapKo^, there can be no SiKau)V(rdai ef epyoDv vdfiov. If 
the law be, as the apostle says, a i;ofw>9 7rv€VfiaTLKo<;, then the whole 
relation of the law to man must bring to light that state of contra- 
diction between spirit and flesh in which the law is nothing but 
the condemnation of dfMaprca as the operation of the <rap^, and can 
hold no other relation towards man but that of negation and hos- 
tility. But the iiKatova-Oai e^ epyoov vo/jlov, as the apostle speaks 
of it, must be held to imply that epya vofiov exist as weU as epya 
a-ap/co*;. And thus, though man be essentially flesh, yet there 
must be in him a spiritual principle which is at least analogous to 
the divine wvevfia, and makes it possible for him not only Kara 

^ In the Neutest. Theol. (and compare my observations, Theol. Jahrb. i. 83 
sq., xiii. 301) it is asserted distinctly that according to the fundamental ideas of 
the Pauline anthropology the aap^ is the material body, which, however, is not 
conceived as inanimate, but as a being with life and peculiar impulses and powers 
inherent in it ; that thus the ^^v^^ proceeds from it, and also the vovs or hiunan 
irvtvfM, to be carefully distinguished from the divine Tri^vfia. 
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capKa irepinrarelv, but to raise himself above the sphere of 
the aap^ and of the av6p(iyn'o<i aapKiKo^ or '^rt^t#co9. This must 
indeed be the ease ; for if man had nothing spiritual in him by 
nature, he would not have even that natural receptivity which is 
necessary for the entrance of the spiritual element, to be communi- 
cated by God's grace. If then there be ep^^a vdfMov, which are 
essentially different from the epya r^9 a-apKo^, how can it be main- 
tained at the same time that there is no such thing as BiKaioauvff 
€^ epycDv vdfjLov 1 Though they be not perfectly adequate to the 
law, yet they must be of such a nature as to stand in no positive 
opposition to it, as the epya aapico^ do, but only in a position more 
or less inadequate. How then can it be said so nakedly that they 
have no justifying power, and stand in a merely negative relation 
to the SiKaioo-vvrj Beov ? Yet this is the apostle's assertion, and 
the reason for this assertion is, that the epya vofiov cannot do away 
with the might of the dftaprla which reigns in man's a-ap^. Thus, 
in this case also, the law can only condemn that which is sin ; but 
the peculiarity of the apostle's doctrine here is, that not only does 
the law pass the condemning verdict on the sin actually existing 
in contradiction to itself, but that it also brings sin to its full 
reality in man. The reason of the ov BiKaiova-Oai ef epytov vofiov 
is thus in the law itself after alL The negative part of the apostle's 
doctrine of justification comes to a point in the proposition which 
sounds so paradoxical : 17 Bvvafu^ rry; dftaprla^ vofio^, 1 Cor. xv* 
56. What gives sin its power, its significance, and its reality — 
what makes it become that which it is, what makes it sin, is the 
law. How can this be ? 

The answer to the question lies in the undeniable truth, that 
sin is what it is essentially and simply through man's consciousness 
of it ; where there is no conscioiisness of sin, there is no sin. Now 
the consciousness of sin comes by the law ; for it is just the law 
that says to man what he is to do or not to do, and thus the law 
is to man the standard of his whole moral behaviour, to conform to 
it or not. This is what the apostle insists upon so emphatically 
in Rom. vii. At ver. 5, he says, " As long as we were living the life 
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which is dominated by the flesh, the passions which lead to sins 
were active in our members, being stirred up by the law, in order 
to bear fruit for deatL" Then at verse 7 he asks, " What do I say 
then ? is the law sin ? certainly not, but I would not have known 
sin except through the law, and I would have known nothing of 
lust if the law had not said, Thou shalt not covet. But sin, taking 
occasion therefrom, worked in me through the commandment 
the whole of lust, for without the law sin is dead. I lived once 
without the law, but when the commandment came, sin revived, 
and I fell into the power of death, and the commandment which 
was given for life, was found by me to be a thing leading to death. 
For sin, having thus taken its occasion, misled me through the 
commandment, and by it slew me. The law indeed is holy, and 
the commandment is holy, just, and 'good. Did that which is 
good then become death to me ? No, but sin ; that it might appear 
how sin through that which is good works death to me, that sin 
through the commandment might appear as sinful as possible.*' 
Vers. 7-13, 

Thus sin is dead or slumbers in the consciousness as long as 
the absence of consciousness of any law or prohibition precludes 
transgression ; so soon, however, as one knows what one may do or 
not do, sin begins at once to stir; it awakes, as it were, out of its 
slumber, one becomes aware of the possibility of doing what he 
should not do. With the knowledge of what is forbidden comes 
also the desire to do it ; and if sin has once been committed, the 
consciousness cannot be wanting that through it one has fallen into 
the power of death, which the law makes the consequence of sin. 
In proportion, therefore, as the consciousness of sin is awakened 
through the law (8ia yap vd/wv eiriyvaxnf; aftaprla^, Rom. . 
iii. 20), sin itself reaches its reality, because sin exists essentially 
just in the consciousness that one has of it. Thus without the 
law there is no sin, and yet the law is not the cause of sin. The 
more the law brings home to a man the consciousness of sin, the 
less is a justification through the law, a Bixaiovo-Oai ef epywv vdfiov, 
possible. He feels only his antagonism to the law, or if he has 
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€pya vofjLov to show, he feels only the inadequate relation in which 
they stiU stand to the law ; if the law can justify through ep^a 
vdfiov, it can only justify him whose epya vdfiov are completely 
adequate to the law, and extend to all its commandments. But 
what does the moral consciousness say here, when it is brought to 
confront the law ? All who seek to obtain justification in the way 
of epya vofiov are under the curse, for it is written, " Cursed is every 
one who does not keep all that is written in the book of the law 
to do it," to carry it out in his acts. As long as the law stands, 
therefore, no one can be justified before God, Gal. iiL 10. This is 
the testimony which every man's moral consciousness bears to 
him, and it is confirmed by universal experience among heathens 
and Jews, as the apostle shows in the first chapters of the Epistle 
to the Eomans. But not only does the law awaken the consciousness 
of sin by saying to every man what sin is, and how much in what 
he does and leaves undone is simply sin, so that at no point in his 
life does he stand in a perfectly adequate relation to the law, so 
that he never is what he ought to be ; the law also computes what 
is or is not possible, and makes men aware of the impossibility of 
fulfilling it. The more it quickens the perceptions with regard 
to sin, the more does it weaken the consciousness of any power in 
the will, so that in respect to sin, knowledge and will stand to 
each other in an exactly inverse ratio. The apostle speaks of this 
in the same section of Eomans, viL 14 ; he describes the antagonism 
of the carnal man and the spiritual law ; as carnal, man stands 
under the power of sin, is as it were sold under sin. " For what I 
do, I do not consciously, with the full consciousness of my freedom, 
for not what I will do I, but what I hate, that I do. But if I do 
that which I would not, then I consent to the law that is good. 
But now it is not I who do it, but sin that dwells in me. For I 
know that in me, that is, in my flesh, there dwells nothing good : for 
to will is present with me ; but how to perform that which is good 
I find not. For not the good that I will do I ; but the evil that I will 
not, that do I." Thus there reside in man two antagonistic laws. 
*' I find the law that when I would do good, evil is present with me. 
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I delight in the law of God after the inward man : but I see 
another law, which in my members opposes the law of my spirit, 
and brings me into captivity to the law that is in my members. 
wretched man that I am ! who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death ?" (from the body which is the actual seat of sin, 
because it is in it that the consequences of sin are accomplished, 
namely, death.) 

If the passage, viL 7 sqq., be regarded in its whole connexion with 
what precedes and follows it, we can have no scruple in rejecting 
as quite erroneous the opinion of those who would understand the 
condition depicted by the apostle, vil 14 sq., to be the condition of 
the regenerata The contrast of the condition under the law and 
that under grace could not be expressed more forcibly than is done 
by the apostle, vii. 24, 25, and viii. 1. The apostle is here 
describing how the law in its bearing on the moral volitions and 
acts of man determines his self-consciousness. The highest state of 
mind man can reach, as long as he merely stands over against the 
law, is to recognise the good which the law prescribes, and to will 
to do it. But that he should never get past mere willing, that the 
possibility implied in willing never becomes a reality, that instead 
of the good he willed to do, he should do the evil which the law 
forbids, and which he himself does not wiU; this is the imperfec- 
tion and defect inherent in the condition under the law, and which 
cannot be explained but by assuming the presence of a power 
opposing man's will in its recognition and desire of what is good. 
This power can only be in the flesh, which, as it directs itself only 
to the sensuous, is the principle of sin, and which enables the 
sin that dwells in man, and manifests itself through the flesh as 
its organ, to become a special power, determining the man's whole 
actions. The apostle calls this power a law, inasmuch as that may 
be called a ]aw which underlies a constant tendency as its 
determining principle. There is thus a i/o/i09 ev roU fieKeai, which, 
as the sensual impulses accomplish the results to which they 
exclusively tend, becomes a vd/juy; dfiaprioM ; and there is a vofixy; 
Tov voo^t a tendency determined by the rational principle, which is 
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opposed to the sensual: Thus, even in the state under the law, 
before man has received into himself by faith the divine m/evfia, 
there is, beside the a-ap^, a higher and better principle which- is 
spiritual in its natura The apostle calls it leason, vov^, to mark 
it as distinguished from the Trvevfia, which is the result of a com- 
munication from without, and as belonging to man's own nature. 
It is the inward man (o lo-co avOptoiro^, ver. 22) in opposition to the 
outward or carnal man ; it is the higher spiritual self-conscious- 
ness which is determined by reason, as opposed to the sensual 
consciousness, the determining principle of which is the aap^?- 
This vov^ becomes the 1/0/A09 rov voo^ which answers in so far to 
the i/o/to9 rov Beov, as it is a spiritual principle, and, by its nature 
as such, cannot but recognise the law, which is also spiritual, feel 
itself one with that law, and make it the principle of its thought 
and will. But as this thought and will never grows to anything 
more than thought and will, does not realize itself in practice, the 
more man becomes conscious of his union with the law, the more does 
he grow conscious of his opposition to it. Taking the law up into 
his consciousness, and being thus aware of that Shall which his union 
with the law brings home to him, he finds that this is only to 
discover how far he stands below that Shall, and how little it is 
possible to him to fill up the gap within him between the Shall and 
the Am. The whole being of the man is divided between two 
hostile powers which strive against each other ; and the one is so 
greatly stronger than the other, that it might seem that this latter 
is only saved from extinction in order that the man, so divided and 
drawn to and fro in contrary directions, should feel the whole 
torture of the opposition and struggle with which he is fighting 
against himself. This is the difference between the 2/01)9 and the 
'jTvevfia; the spiritual principle of the 2/01)9 can never be the 
invader and conqueror of the aap^; what it is, it is only 

^ This shows distinctly, as the author goes on to say. Neatest. TheoL L 48, 
that the Pauline doctrine of sin is different from the Augustinian doctrine. In 
the Theol. Jahrb. xiii. 29. 5 sqq., I have entered more fuUy into the relation of 
the Pauline doctrine of sin and grace to the Augustinian and the early Protestant 
doctrine. — Editor, 

K 
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potentially, and can never come to be actually.^ This is the con- 
dition in which man finds himself as long as he is under the law, 
it is a state of distraction, disunion, conflict; an unhappy 
consciousness, in which one longs for the redemption which can 
deliver from its torture. In this longing the man can do nothing 
but cry out, " wretched man that I am ! who will deliver me 
from the body of this death ; as for me, as I am in myself, I serve 
the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin." Reason is 
the better principle in him, but the flesh is the predominant 
and ruling principla Man cannot emerge from this state of 
division and distraction so long as he is under the law, and the 
law itself is there, just to create in him the full consciousness of 
the division. But as soon as he becomes conscious of the enormity 
of the division, and begins to long for deliverance from it, he has 
in reality got past it, and the lower negative standpoint is now 
looked back upon and judged by a standard which only the 
superior standpoint has given. It is seen namely, and that from 
above, how the position under the law is that of a mere naked 
Shall, which can never be fused into union with the human con- 
sciousness in- its entirety. We have therefore a right to say that 
no one ever felt so truly this disunion of man with himself — this 
division which prevails at the standpoint of the law — as the apostle, 
who, when he felt it, had already overcome it. In this respect the 
interpreters are right, who hold that the so-called gratia praeveniens 
has to be presupposed to Eom. vii. 15, Only in presentiment of 
the state of grace can one feel rightly what is wanting in the 

^ This 18 the difference between Bom. vii 18 «g. and Gal. v. VJ sq. In the 
iinBvii/tiv of the (rhp^ koto, tov irvevfjurros and of the irvevfia Kara ttjs aapKos^ the 
irv€Vfia gains the victory just because it is the nvevfia. In the words, verse 1*1, tva 
fjiri ASp 3€\jjT€y etc., the apostle does not mean that the struggle is so undecided 
that no irottiv ensues at all, but only that this woulv cannot take place save 
through the subjection of an opposing power. These two tendencies, impulses, 
principles, are at strife with each other, as if they only aimed to effect that you 
shall not do just what you wish to do. But if in this contest of the two prin- 
ciples, in which the victory is yet undecided, you give yourselves tb be deter- 
mined by the irvcv/ta, and the itv€Vfia thus obtains the preponderance, then you 
wiU not only not fulfil that which the flesh desires, — you wiU also cease to stand 
under the law, you will have Christian freedom. 
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state of law.^ A BiKaiova-Oai ef epycov vofiov, or an ]Zla Si/caiO' 
avvT}, obtained through the fulfilling of the law (with regard to 
which only a ^rjrecv, SitoxeiVy is possible, which must not grow to 
an opinion of actual legal righteousness, Bom. x. 3, ix. 30) has thus 
no existence, not only because the epya vdfMov which man has to 
point to are never fuUy adequate to the law, but still more because 
he can never feel the possibility of fulfilling the law, — can never 
know himself one with the law in the totality of his self-conscious- 
ness. AioTL ef efyyoDv vofiov ov BiKaiayO-qaerai iraaa (rdp^, GaL ii 
16 ; Bom. iii 20. If this union, this Sv/cauxrvvr) rod Oeov, is ever 
to be reached, that can only be in a word, in this way : that the 
vov^ (which is the highest element in this stand-point, and in which 
nevertheless we only see its negativity) is changed into the 
irvevfia. How this is brought about is the other side of the Pauline 
doctrine of justification. 

^ We are here supplied with a simple answer to the question how far the 
apostle is speaking, in the first person at Bom. vii. 7 sqq. He is speaking gener- 
ally, and what he says applies not only to himself, but to all who are in the same 
case. At the same time, only he himself is properly the subject, and he has to 
use the first person in speaking of himself, because no one had gone through the 
same experience before him. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION.— (2.) IN ITS POSITIVE ASPECT : 
o avdpcyiro^ BiKaiovrai €K Triareto^. 

It is not in the way of the works of the law, it is only in the 
way of faith, that the true hiKaioavvrf is to be realized. Faith is 
the indispensable and all-important element and condition of 
justification, as the apostle very clearly intimates in the passage 
Eom. i 16, where he states the main proposition of the whole 
subsequent discussion in the words, ''I am not ashamed of the 
gospel : for it is a power of God to salvation for every one that 
believes ; both Jew and Gentile. For righteousness, the adequate 
moral relation to God, is manifested in it as one which goes from 
faith to faith, as it is written : The just shall live by faith." The 
apostle thus regards faith as all-important; he cannot speak of 
righteousness, even at the very threshold of his Epistle, without 
at once declaring faith to be its essential element. The peculiar 
expression which he uses here is to be explained by the supreme 
importance which faith possessed to him. He says of the 
SiKaioavvrj Oeov that it airoKaXxurreraL eK Trurrefo^ eU ttIotiv, i.e. 
it is manifested in the gospel as a righteousness which begins with 
faith and ends with faith, of which faith is the beginning, middle, 
and end ; the essential and pervading element of which is simply 
faith : cf. Eom. iii. 22, Bixaioavvr) Geov Sia 7rw7T€a)9 Irja-ov XpioTov, 
eU irdina^ Koi hri irdma^ tov9 irKTrevoma^} Thus everything 
depends on faith ; now what is faith ? It comes externally from 

^ In this passage also the two prepositions only serve to add strength to the 
one conception. The addition of tU iriariv to ck frtorcttr is best illustrated by 
the passage 2 Cor. iL 16 : da-fifj Bavdrov tU Bavarovy oafifj (»fjs tls (afiv. 
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hearing the preaching of the gospel (aKoff irurreco^, GaL iii 2, 
5, Eom. X. 17), and thus it is primarily a recognition of the truth 
of the contents of the gospel, tt/ot*? tov evayyeXlov. Now as 
Christ is the essential contents of the gospel, this Trlarc^s becomes 
iruTTi^ ^Irja-ov XpurroVf Gal. iL 16, i.e, the faith of which Christ 
is the object, or Tri(m<s ev Xpurr^ 'Irja-ov, Gal. iii. 26, the faith which 
has in Christ the principle on which it rests. This ttioti^ is further 
defined as iriaTi^ ev tjS atfiarv ain-ov, Eom. iii. 26, since what faith 
apprehends in Christ as its proper object is the atoning death of 
Jesus. And here the apostle defines the contents of faith yet 
further, as irioTeveiv em tov eyeipavra Irjaovv, rov Kvpcov rjfi&v, 
€K V€Kp&v, 5? irapehoOri tiA ra irapaTrrafiara ^fi&v, Koi fffepBr) hia 
TTjv Bixalaxriv ^fi&v, Rom. iv. 24, 25. Thus the object of faith is 
narrowed stage by stage, and in proportion as this is done the faith 
grows more intense and inward. From theoretical assent it becomes 
a practical trust in which the man's deepest interests find expres- 
sion. This trust becomes in turn a certainty of conviction, in 
which what has once been taken up into the subjective conscious- 
ness, even though a mere representation or expectation has all the 
force of an immediate objective reality. Now this faith, awakened 
first by an external agency, but then proceeding to discover and to 
rest upon its own inward resources, has for its object the death of 
Jesus. How has the death of Jesus come to occupy this position, 
and how does the Sixaioavvrf Oeov result from the direction of faith 
to this its object ? 

At the standpoint of the law, the Sixaioavvrf Beov was sought to 
be attained through the works of the law; thus what the epya 
vofiov sought to effect, but, being an iSla Sixaioavvr}, could not, 
is now to be effected through faith as a ZiKatoavvq rov Beov. 
Faith then must have what works had not. But faith does not of 
itself possess this mediating power; all that it is, it is only in 
virtue of the object to which it is directed. There must, there- 
fore, be something in the death of Jesus which qualifies faith to 
effect what the law with its works could not. This relation of the 
death of Jesus to the law is most explicitly stated by the apostle 
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in the passage, GaL iii 13, "Christ has bought us free from the 

curse of the law, in that he became a curse for us ; for it is written 

in the Scriptures, 'Cursed is every one that hangs on a tree."* 

There is thus a curse in the death of Christ on the cross ; this 

curse cannot have been incurred by Christ himself, — ^it must have 

been laid upon him. It is the curse of the law, for the result at 

which one arrives on the way of the SueacovaOcu e^ cfyycov vofiov is 

just this, that oaoi ef epytov vdfiov elaiv, triro Kardpav eurl, GaL 

iii. 10, since man has not those epya vdfiov which he ought to 

have, and, instead of the righteousness of the law, has only sin, 

which the law can do nothing but condemn. It is this curse, then, 

which Christ has taken on himself, for he suffered the penalty 

which the law demanded for the sins of men, viz., death. By this 

men are bought free from the curse of the law ; the demand which 

the law made upon them for penalty has been met, hence the law 

has now ceased to have any valid claim against them ; in respect 

of the law they are free. That principle which the law sets up as 

its ultimcUum, that only 6 iroi/rjaa^ avra ^Tiaercu ev avTot^^ and 

that thus every one who does not exactly observe aU that the law 

prescribes, rov iroifjaai airra, has fallen under the curse of the 

law — this principle has ceased to apply to them. Man is thus 

free from the curse of the law — the Kardpa rov vdfiov, the curse, 

the penalty, which the law denounced, or the curse of which the 

law was the cause, the objective ground of which resided in 

the law. This deliverance is given to men, only in so far as 

Christ has died for their sake ; but if he died for their sake, 

then this mutual relation between him and them must come 

home to their consciousness, must be recognised by them. They 

must, in order to appropriate to themselves what he has done 

for them, feel that they are one with him. Faith is this relation ; 

only in faith in him, and in the death which he died for them 

upon the cross, are they free from the curse of the law. Faith is 

this union of man with Christ, by means of which the deliverance 

from the law which the death of Christ has effected, becomes his 

own deliverance from it. Here, however, something would seem 
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to be wanting in the logic of this theory. For though man be 
bought free from the curse of the law, all that is effected thereby 
is that that demand is cancelled which the law made on them in 
respect of sins already committed. But does it follow from this 
that the law itself is done away ? The law remains what it is, 
it continues to be binding, the obligation to keep it can never 
cease, and every failure in the observance of it involves the same 
demand for penalty, the same curse ; and so man remains under 
the curse of the law. How then can the apostle say that the law 
in itself is done away ? This implies that the constant repetition 
of the law's demands is met by the death of Christ being con- 
stantly set over against them, and constantly producing the same 
effect in respect of them. Thus if the death of Christ be really a 
deliverance for men, then its doing away with the law must be a 
doing away with it for ever, or as such. And that is so : what the 
law could not effect because of the constant failure to observe it, 
and indeed cannot possibly effect, that the death of Christ accom- 
plishes by doing away with the law ; it accomplishes it without the 
law, but only in so far as it is the object of faith. How it is the 
object of faith can only be explained at a later stage in our dis- 
cussion. The question before us now is in what way it is the 
abolition of the curse which lies upon man because of the law. 
The chief passage in which the apostle expresses his views on this 
point is Eom. iii. 21-26, "Now is made manifest without the law 
the righteousness which avails before God, as it is attested by the 
law and the prophets, ie. that which is to be regarded as the con- 
dition of the adequate relation of man to God. This adequate 
relation is mediated by faith in Christ Jesus, so that all in general 
are merely such as believe, for there is no difference; all have 
sinned, and have nothing to glory of before God. They are 
justified freely through his grace through the redemption in Christ 
Jesus, whom God has set up as a propitiatory sacrifice through 
faith in his blood, for a proof of his righteousness, because he had 
passed over the sins that had been done before, in the long-suffering 
of God, for a proof, that is, of his righteousness at the present time, 
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that he might be just, and might justify him who is willing to be 
justified by faith." Here we have to distinguish two momenta 
which the apostle, in regarding the death of Jesus as an object of 
faith, keeps separate from, and opposes to each other. On the one 
hand, the redemption which is effected through the death of Jesus 
is an act of the free grace of God ; sinners as they are, men can 
only be justified through the grace of Grod ; but, on the other hand, 
there has been manifested in the death of Christ the righteousness 
of God, which cannot suffer sin to go unpunished. Bedemption, 
which has been effected through the death of Jesus, is an act of 
grace, but with this qualification, that that death is a bloody 
sacrifice presented for the propitiation of God. In this sense the 
apostle calls the death of Jesus a tkaan^piov, an atoning sacrifice, 
and that in order to prove God's righteousness, which cannot but 
cause the guilt to be followed by the punishment of sin. This 
righteousness of God had therefore to be satisfied, and this was 
done by the penalty of sin being actually borne. De Wette 
justly remarks that this passage leads up to the Anselmic doctrine 
of justification ; but as for tlie view held by our apostle there is no 
reason here to travel beyond the idea of evBei^i^, which does not 
imply that Grod requires such a sacrifice for the expiation of sins 
on his own accoimt, in order to satisfy the claims of his own 
righteousness, but only that this was done for men to demonstrate 
his righteousness to them. Tet this distinction is seen ultimately 
to be unreal, for what God does can never be for the mere external 
purpose of an crSetf t?, — it must have its objective ground in God's 
own nature. Since it was inconsistent with the idea of the 
righteousness of God to leave sins unpunished that had been 
already committed, it was necessary that Christ should die for the 
punishment of the sins of men. Tet this is not to say that the 
obstacle to the forgiveness of men's sins which was to be removed 
by Christ's death was actually and essentially in God's nature, in 
his penal judgment, or his wrath against men. It was not that 
God himself is to be appeased ; and though the apostle speaks of a 
reconciliation, a KaraXKayrj, a KaraWdreadai, the reconciliation 
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that he speaks of is not such a one as should have brought about 
a change of disposition towards man in God himself. We have 
received the reconciliation, says the apostle, Eom. v. 10, 11 ; though 
exjSpoi ovT€^, we have been reconciled to God through the death of 
his Son. This exPpoi ovre^ must be understood rather of men's 
enmity against God than of God's enmity against men, — of that 
€)(0pa €i9 Oeov which has its seat in the ^povr^p/i rfj^ aapKo^, 
Eom. viii 7. Of course the death of Christ must have some 
reference to the righteousness of Grod, and what it was in this 
aspect may be said to have been the removal of the wrath of God, 
Eom. V. 9, and in so far a reconciliation of God with men ; but 
here, however, we must remember that it is God Himself who is 
the reconciler, who brings about the reconciliation of men with 
himself through Christ, . Oeo^ h/ Xpurr^ xda-fiov KaTaWcuramv 
eavT^, 2 Cor. v. 19. This implies the gracious disposition of God 
towards men as the condition without which the whole transaction 
would not have taken place, and on which alone it was possible 
for them to enter on a new relation towards him. Thus it rests 
entirely with men to cease from their enmity against God, and to 
allow that disposition with which God has always regarded them, 
and which he has actually proved through the death of Christ, to 
pass over into their minds ; or since God by His gracious and con- 
ciliatory disposition has reconciled the world to Himself in Christ, 
to let themselves be actually reconciled to Him. The /earaWayij 
is nothing but the manifestation of the grace of God for men's 
acceptance. By their acceptance of it they enter upon a relation 
towards him where there is elpi^vr) irpo^ tov Seov, and all enmity 
between the two parties has disappeared. Here we may already 
discern the relation which those two elements bear to each other, 
which are distinguished in the passage Bom. iii 21-26, as the 
opposite aspects of the death of Christ, viz., righteousness and 
grace. The death of Jesus is to be regarded in the light of the 
Divine justice as having to do with a matter of guilt and penalty, 
yet this is merely the outside of the affair ; the merely judicial 
aspect pertaining to the sphere of law where that justice which is 
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based upon the law which God himself has given dare not be 
violated. The inward motive, however, of the provision made by 
God in the death of Jesus, that element in it in which God's 
essential nature is most distinctly revealed, is the grace of God 
(^ avTov xapt9, Eom. iiL 24). This teuctoT predominates so greatly 
over the other, that even the strong claim which God's justice puts 
forth in the death of Jesus may be regarded as simply a result of 
his grace. The evBei^if; of his Bixaioa-vvrf in the death of Jesus 
could never have taken place had he not, before he showed him- 
self the just one, already been the gracious one, who gave the 
greatest proof of his graciousness in this, that so far as the penalty 
of sin had to be enforced in order to give his justice what it 
claimed, he desired it to be enforced not in men themselves, but in 
another for them. This leads us &om the idea of satisfaction to 
the intimately related idea of substitution. The satisfaction which 
has met the divine justice in the death of Jesus could not have 
taken place without the grace of God ; and so intimately is the 
idea of grace which gives rise to this whole process related to that 
of substitution, that the one preposition vrrep stands for both ideas, 
denoting both that which is done for men and that which is done 
in the place of men. On the one hand, what is done for men, in 
their interest, is done merely to make them partakers of the 
benefit of the grace of God. And it is truly remarked that the 
preposition virep does not of itself imply the idea of substitution, 
and that that other meaning, in which the death of Jesus is 
represented as having been for men, in their interest, is predomi- 
nant. On the other hand, however, it is also certain that the idea 
of substitution cannot be dissevered from that one ; the preposi- 
tion vTrep, which is so much used in this connexion, contains both 
these ideas constantly passing over into each other, and present in 
each other. In the passage Rom. v. 6, it is said " Christ died when 
we were yet weak " (without value or importance, without any of 
those qualities which can determine another to do something for 
one ; it is thus that daOeveU must be understood in distinction 
from BUau}^ and dyaOo^, and in opposition to iucauodeme^, ver. 9, 
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since, in their character as ZvKavmOivre^ they have in themselves 
something that gives them importance in God's sight) ; hardly does 
one die for a just man, for a good man (such a one as is more than 
hUato^y who has won the love of others through his amiable 
qualities) one might dare to die more readily than for another, but 
God proves his love to us in this, that when we were still sinners, 
Christ died for us. Here and in many similar passages the 
airodavelv inrkp is merely a dying in the interests of others ; but 
in the passages Bom. iv. 25, irapeBoOi] Sia ra wapairrt&fiaTa ri^&v] 
Gal. i 4, Tov SoWo? eavrov irepi r&v dfiapTc&v '^fiwv ; Rom. viii. 3, 
irept d/jLapria^ Karexpive Tfiv dfuipnav ev rr) aapKt ; 1 Cor. xv. 3, 
Xpurro^ aireOavev xnrep r&v d/jbapri&v rifi&v'y 2 Cor. v. 15, ew inrep 
irdvTwv diredavev, apa ol irdvr&i diriOavov, Koi \nrkp iravrwv 
uTreOavev, Iva ol faii/re? fj/rfxeri iavrol^ ^Aavv, aXka r^ xnrep avrSiv 
diroOavovrt koI eyepOevrt, the idea of substitution cannot certainly 
be rejected as out of place. If Christ died because of sin (Sia, 
irepl, virep), that is, from a cause which lay in the sins of men, 
inasmuch as death is the necessary penalty of sin, then he bore in 
his death that penalty which men had incurred through the guilt 
of their sin, and so should have borne themselves. He died then 
not merely for them, but also in their place, as the one instead of 
the many, who, just because he died for them and took their place, 
did not actually die themselves, but are regarded as having died in 
him their substitute. This comes out most clearly in the passage 
2 Cor. V. 14, where, from the proposition eh wrep irdvrwv direOaveu, 
the apostle at once draws the conclusion, dpa ol Trdvre^ diredavov. 
This is not the spiritual death of which the apostle speaks, Eom. 
vi 2, nor a mere ought-to-die ; it is simply said that what is true 
of one is true of aU, just because (as the article shows) these 
are the irdvre^i those, namely, whose place the one has taken. 
Only if he died instead of them, and for them, have they also died. 
Only the one has actually died, but they are all contained in him 
ideally ; if not really, yet essentially ; and for his sake who died in 
their place and for them, they may all be regarded as dead them- 
selves. The idea of substitution implies two things, first, that 
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the one who is to take the place of many others, and to be counted 
for them, is the same as they are ; and secondly, that he possesses 
something which they have not ; that, namely, the lack of which 
makes it necessary that he should represent them. If Christ has 
died for the sins of men, then he must have been without sin 
himself, in order that his death, which could not be a sacrifice on 
his own account, might avail as the penalty of the sins of others. 
Thus it is merely the development of the idea of substitution 
found at 2 Oor. v. 14, where the apostle says, ver. 21, that God 
made him who knew of no sin, who did not know from his own 
self-consciousness what sin was, to be sin for us, that is, to be an 
object of sin, and therewith one in whom sin is to be punished. 
But in order that he might thus represent the sins of men in him- 
self, it was necessary for him to be a man like the men whose 
place he was to take ; only in one point which was common to 
them all, he could not be like them, namely, in sin. Thus though 
he had a aap^, yet since the aap^ of all men is a aap^ dfutprla^y 
his aap^ could only be a ofiolfofia aaptco^ dfiaprla^, Eom. viii. 3. 
Thus he was not quite as they were, but only similar to them ; 
with all his identity with them, he had this essential difference 
from them, that his aap^ was not, like the aap^ of all other men, 
the seat of sin. This being a difference between him and them, 
the difference was done away and changed into perfect unity; 
through his becoming what they were, dfutprla, they became free 
from dfjLaprla, from the penalty of sin. This was the negative 
condition of the ScKaioa-wf} Geov. Grod made him dfiaprla that 
we might become BiKaioavvrf Beov hf airr^, that which it is 
necessary for us to be in order to stand in that relation to God 
which is adequate to the idea of God. Thus by one man's 
satisfying justice on behalf of all men, a justification was attained 
which sets men free from death, and makes them partakers of life. 
Through the obedience of one many were made righteous, 2 Cor. 
V. 21, Eom. V. 18, 19.^ 

^ The author discusses at page 164, and more at length in his Neutest Theol. 
166, aqq. (cf. also my observations, TheoL Jahrb. 1. 879 '?•) another effect of 
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This SiKauxTvvrj yiv€a-0ai or hUatoi KaOiirraaOai^ which is equi- 
valent to Bi/eaiovaOai, brings us back again to the conception of 
faith. Since faith is the subjective condition on which alone men 
can enter into the relation these words denote, the result of the 
foregoing is to confirm the proposition on ov BcKcuovrac avOpanro^ 
cf epytov vofiov, eav firj Bia irlarec^ 'Iriaov Xpurrov, GaL ii 16* 
Faith is subjectively what grace is objectively (the object of faith 
is indeed just the grace of God which has appeared in Christ), and 
thus grace is the objective principle of the Pauline doctrine of 
justification. Everything here depends on grace, as being the 
outcome of the divine love, which is the primary cause of the work 
of redemption in God's own nature, Eom. iil 24, v. 8. We are 
StKoiovfiepoi Bcopeav ry avrov '^(apiTi, and the antithesis between 
hucatovadai Ik irlarect^ and the Siteauxrvvr) vofiov consists just in 
this, that the former is done freely through grace alone. For if 
there be a righteousness of the law which it is possible to attain 
through works of the law, then Christ has died in vain, Gal iL 21, 
because the grace which his death has purchased would then be 
completely superfluous. There would then be no need of it, because 
the iiKaioawq hta vofiov proceeds on the directly opposite principle, 
that as the apostle says, Bom. iv. 4, .r^ €pya^ofi€v^ 6 /mutOo^ ov 
Tioyl^ercu Kara xdpttf^ oKKa Kara o^i\i]fAa. That which comes 
about Kara o<^e/Xi7/ia, from indebtedness, is the opposite of what 
comes about Kara x^piv or Bmpecof ; the former is what a man has 
a right to claim, since it is nothing but an effect, arising from, and 
implicitly contained in, a cause which is present in ourselves. 
Here effect follows cause of necessity and without external inter- 
vention. He who has the epya vofiov receives the Sucacoavvtf Kara 
vofiov by the same law by which the workman receives wages 
proportioned to his labour. With the Bc/eaiowOa^ €k irlarem^, 
however, the case is entirely different ; the one is related to the 
other as Tioyl^eaOai and ov Tuyyi^eaOau In the case of the ipyd- 
^€(T0ai and the consequent BiKaiovaOai e^ epytov vofwv, there can 

the death of Christ, viz., that in his body, the chp^, and with it the sin which 
resides in the crapl, is destroyed in its principle. 
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be no question of any Xoyi^eaOai ; but there is this in the case 
of BiKaiovaOai €k irlcrrefo^. Faith itself Xoyl^erac eh StKaMovvijv, 
namely, t^S /lw) ifyya^ofievtp, who does not hold to epya, inarevovTi 
Be eni rov BiKaiovvra rov curefifj, Som. iv. 5. The one BiKatowrOai 
is thus related to the other as the mere representation and sup- 
position of a thing to the truth of the thing itsel£ Thus starting 
from the BtKaiovaOai ef efyymv, faith would require, first of all, to 
overcome the contradiction that the godless, the unjust, is held for 
just ; that he, who in himself is unjust, is yet just. This is the 
proper contents of faith, through which BiKaiova-Oai becomes a 
BiKatovaOai he Trlcrreo}^. He who is to be justified by faith must 
first of all believe that this is so, and since the objective truth of 
justification consists in this, that what the justified person is to his 
own consciousness, he is also in the consciousness of God, in the 
judgment of God concerning him, in which the justifying act takes 
place, it must be a fact in the consciousness of God that he who in 
himself is unjust, is yet just. The Pauline doctrine of justification 
appears here in its greatest hardness. It supposes as actually 
existing what does not actually exist ; its BiKaiovaOac is not an 
actual being fust, but a mere being held or being declared just, and 
faith, as the principle of this Bi/eau)va0ai, is thus the imagination 
arrived at in looking to Christ, that what really is not, yet is. 

If this be so, then the BiKavowOai €k TrloTem^ certainly affords 
no occasion whatever for a xav^fui such as there might be in the 
case of BiKaiovaOai ef epycov, Eom. iv. 2 ; indeed man has nothing 
in himself at all that could set him in the adequate relation to 
God which is required in order to BcKaiovaOai ; for how is it 
possible that faith as a mere opinion that a thing is as it should 
be, although it is in fact the very opposite, could have any influence 
whatever to procure such a relation ? We are here at the extreme 
point where faith in this merely putative sense, as a thing devoid 
of contents, seems destitute of all reality, and where at the same 
time it becomes clearly apparent, that if faith is to be the principle 
of BiKavovaOai, it must contain in itself those definite contents 
without which it can have no reality. Whence then is faith to 
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draw these contents ? When the apostle says, Eom. iv. 5, that to 
the irurrevdov ein rov Bucaiovvra rov dcefifj Xoyl^erai 17 'rriairc^ 
avTov eU BtKau)(rvvr)v, he regards the faith which is imputed for 
righteousness as itself the SiKaioavvrf, as itself the suhjective con- 
dition of Bi/eaiova-dai. Faith is Bt/ecuoarvvrf, or the moral quality 
which, when it is present, enables man to come into that adequate 
relation towards God which the idea of hiKoiovaOai represents. 
The moral element of faith can only consist in this, that the 
believer (not as Euckert observes on Eom. iv. 5, though he is not 
righteous yet, yet has the wish to become so, a consideration which 
is out of place here, but) believes the Sikcu&v top aae^fj in this 
very point, that the ace^ri^ is no longer an aae^r^, but a SUaio^. 
But how can he believe this without being at the same time 
conscious of the foundation on which this faith rests? The 
foundation on which this faith rests can only be Christ. While 
the believer makes Christ the contents of his faith, the 
irloTL^ which was reckoned for Bi/eauiavvrf, or the BtKaioa-wrf 
which consists in nothing but irlarif;, the Si/eauxrvvrj which 
faith does not realize but only takes for granted, and which is 
therefore only an imagined BcKaioavwff is turned into a real one. 
For it is impossible to believe in Christ without knowing one's- 
self one with him, and in this conscious unity with him, being 
aware of that which is the proper object of faith in Christ, as an 
immanent determination of one's own consciousness. 

Faith is therefore counted for righteousness to those who believe 
in him who raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead ; and in the 
faith in God as the raiser up of Jesus, there is implicitly con- 
tained faith in Jesus himself, as the one who was delivered for 
our sins, and raised again for our justification, Eom. iv. 24, 25. 
While believing in him we know at the same time that we are one 
with him and we become in him the BiKaioavvrf Beov, 2 Cor. v. 21, the 
BucauxTwri which he is made to us of God, 1 Cor. i 30. His 
death is the cause why we, being now free from all the guilt of 
sin, can be the same as he is, without sin, and being in this sense 
righteous, are able to stand in the same adequate relation towards 
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God, in which he stands towards him. It follows, however, from 
his death, that our faith in him brings us not merely this negative 
righteousness, consisting in freedom from the guilt of sin ; he is 
also a ZiKouofia w iravra^ avOpmrov^ w Bi/ccLuoaw ^cn}^ (Som. 
v. 18). As he shows himself righteous in his death, so his death is 
for all men the ground of a justification which leads to life. For 
as in the disobedience of the one man, the many who have their 
imity in him became sinners, so through the obedience of the one 
man, the many who have their unity in him are made righteous. 
In his obedience, in which he himself appeared as BUaio^, they 
themselves become BUcuoi in virtue of their faith in him ; such, 
namely, as have in themselves the subjective condition of the 
adequate relation between man and God. In that negative aspect 
the liberation of men from the guilt and penalty of sin has removed 
everything that might have proved to men the cause of wrong 
relations towards God. There is, as the apostle says. Bom. viilr4, 
nothing subject to condemnation in those who are in Christ Jesus ; 
all who stand in communion with Christ, who have become one 
with him in faith, are, as justified persons, no longer subject to the 
divine sentence of condemnation. But not only have they in 
themselves this negative righteousness ; they are positively, through 
a principle that has become immanent in them, placed in an 
adequate relation towards God. What renders the Succuoavvff Bul 
vdfiov impossible, is that the law, though in itself spiritual, could 
not take up its place in man as spiritual, and thus become a unity 
with him. Now, however, what man takes up into himself through 
faith in Christ, as the mediating agency of his justification, is the 
vofio^ Tov TTvevfAaro^ t^9 ^onj^ €v Xpurrm 'Irjaov. The law of the 
spirit (that is, the spirit as the principle which determines the 
whole direction of the man, the principle of the Christian con- 
sciousness as the vital principle of those who believe in Christ, 
and find in him alone the principle Of their spiritual life) has 
made me free, the apostle says in the same passage, from the law 
of sin and death, from the power they have as a dominating 
principle. For what was impossible through the law because it 
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was too weak through the flesh, God has done by sending his Son 
in the likeness of the flesh of sin, and on account of sin, con* 
demning sin in the flesh, that that which, according to the law, is 
accounted righteous, as the act which is highest, and which 
corresponds to the idea of righteousness or morality, might be 
realized in us, inasmuch as we walk not according to the flesh, but 
according to the spirit. For those who are after the flesh think 
only fleshly things, but they who are after the spirit think spiritual 
things. The vofio^: rov Trvevfiaro^^ as the apostle here designates 
the principle of the Christian consciousness, distinguishing it both 
from the vofjLo<; Beov which one serves only with the practically 
impotent vov^, and from the vdfw<; dfjutprla^, which comes out 
through the crapf, is the highest expression for the Pauline con- 
ception of justification, the ScKacovaOac ix iriareayi in its opposi- 
tion to the SiKaiovaOai €^ epycov vojmov. There must be iriari^ 
before there can be irvevfjLa, yet tt/ot*? is only the form of which 
wpevfjua is the contents ; it is only in the Trvevfia that iriari^ be- 
comes the living reality of the Christian consciousness, informed 
with its positive contents. It is in the Trvevfia, therefore, that the 
whole process of justification, as the apostle traces its development 
through its difierent stages, is at last completed. The true 
Christian Bucaiovadat is no longer a BtKaiova-dai he Tr/trre©? in the 
sense in which irum^ Xoyi^erai €*? SiKaioawrfv to the Trurrevrnv 
hrl Tov BiKaiovvra rov aa-e/Sr}, in which case the relation of the 
person justified to God rests on a merely imaginary StKatoauvrf, 
since, though essentially an dae^rji;, he is regarded by the StKat&v 
as a hUaio<iy and pronounced to be hUaio^. On the contrary, it is 
a true and real Sikcuovo-Ocu, because in the vdfio^ rov irvevjjLaro^, in 
the TTvevfia as the principle which determines his whole conscious- 
ness and life, he is truly and actually placed in the relation to God 
which is adequate to the idea of God. The relation which, in the 
case of faith imputed for righteousness, was a merely outward 
one, has now by means of the Trvevfui, in which God commimicates 
his spirit to man, and in which he dwells in man as the spirit 
of Christ, become a truly inward one, Eom. viii. 9. It is now a 
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relation of spirit to spirit, in which the spirit, as the principle 
of the subjective consciousness, is drawn into union with the 
spirit of God, as the spirit of Christ which is its objective basis. 
The Si/ealo}fui rov vofiov, the moral contents of the law as the 
moral self-determination of man, is fulfilled and realized in tliis, 
that the justified persons walk, not according to the flesh, but 
according to the spirit. This walking according to the* spirit is not 
indeed that efAfieveiv ev iraa-t, T0Z9 yeypafifievoi^ ev t£ fiil3\up tov 
vdfiov, TOV TTOirjaai avrd, GaL iii 10 ; for that remains even in this 
case a demand which can never be satisfied ; but in place of this 
merely quantitative fulfilment of the law, there has come the 
qualitative fulfilment ; the spirit is the principle of the fulfilment 
of the law or of moral conduct, and the spirit, the totality of dis- 
position, contains in itself also the totality of the law, the StKalmfm 
TOV vofiov. The SiKaioDfia tov vofiov which is thus satisfied is the 
BiKaioavvrf Seov realized in man, and this BcKauxrwrj is also ^anj, 
for the vofio^ tov irvevfiaTo^ is the vofio^ tov irvevfiaTo^ t^9 ^owj^ 
€v XpuTT^ 'Itjo-ov^ and the spirit of God who dwells in us as the 
spirit of Christ is as the irvevfia, fco^ Sea SiKaioo-vvrjv. Where 
Bi/eaio<rvvif) is, there is also fiwrj, because the principle of the one as 
well as of the other is the divine spirit which has come to reside 
in man as the principle of his Christian consciousness and life. 
Thus, though the body still carries in itself, that is, in the o-opf, the 
principle of sin, and is consequently subject to the power of death, 
yet in the spirit the man has in himself the principle of life-; the 
spirit which dwells in him, the spirit of him who raised up Jesus 
from the dead, and will penetrate what of him is mortal more and 
more with the power of life, Eom. viii. 10, 11. Thus that ZUau}^ 
€K Tr/trreo)? ^T^erai, in which the apostle concentrates his whole 
doctrine of justification, has now become a truth and a reality. 
All that he says in the same connexion, Eom. viiL 12-17, of the 
spirit of the sonship of God, which makes itself heard in the 
Christian consciousness, is simply the definition of that highest 
stage, in which the whole, process of justification comes to its 
completion and passes into the living reality of the immanent 
Christian consciousness. 
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Thus the spirit is the element in which God and man are 
related to each other as spirit to spirit, and where they are one 
with each other in the unity of the spirit. But this union of man 
with God, in which the essence of justification consists, is only pos- 
sible on the condition of faith. The spirit is indeed the true and 
living medium of the union of man with God ; yet it must not be 
forgotten that since we only receive the spirit on the ground of 
faith, the essential element of justification is nothing but faith, and 
that the bond of union, in which justification consists, is formed by 
faith only, being here the union of the man with Christ, Faith of 
itself transfers the man from his former condition into a totally diffe- 
rent one — into a new circle of tasks and duties. We see this in the 
Epistle to the Eomans. The apostle describes the life of justification 
in its highest stage, viiL 1-17, but before this he has deduced from 
the conception of SiKa4^va0ac €k irKrrea}^, and of the divine grace 
which is given in faith, Eom. v., the manner in which the union of 
man with Christ which faith has formed is to realize itself in prac- 
tice, Eom. vi What faith in Christ lays hold of first of all is the 
grace of God reconciling men to himself in the death of his Son, 
and not imputing their trespasses to them, Eom. v. 10, 2 Cor. v. 19. 
But where grace is, there the law is no longer; throughout the whole 
domain of grace there is an end to every claim the law could make. 
If we be under grace, says the apostle, Eom. vi 1 4, 1 6, we are no more 
under law ; law and grace are mutually exclusive of each other, 
Gal. ii 21. Now if this be the relation between law and grace, if 
grace have so much the predominance over the law as to abolish 
the law altogether by grace, and render null and void all claims 
which it could make on account of the guilt of sin, then it appears 
that sin is not such a serious affair, and why should a man not sin 
if he be certain that grace is stronger than the law and sin ? The 
apostle takes up this question, Eom. vi. 1, and shows, first, that his 
doctrine of justification is not open to the charge of allowing licence 
to sin ; and then, that the justification which he teaches kills and 
extirpates sin from its very roots. The law is indeed abolished 
by grace, but grace has faith as its essential condition, and faith 
places a man in such a state of union with Christ, that what is true 
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of Christ must also be true of liim who has faith in him. In the 
fellowship with Christ's life and death which faith procures, sin is 
put an end to in two ways : first, the death of the aap^ is also the 
death of sin; and, second, in the new life to which he who hits died 
with Christ must rise in virtue of his union with him, sin can find 
no place. All who are baptized into Jesus Christ, says the apostle, 
Eom. vi. 3, are baptized into his death ; they are, therefore, buried 
with him through baptism into death, that as Christ has been raised 
up from the dead through the glory of the Father, so they also 
should walk in a new lifa For if they be grown together with 
him in the likeness of his death, they will be one with him in his 
resurrection. The first of these two points, the being dead with 
Chrisfc, is then further defined, verse 6 ; for we know that our old 
man is crucified with Christ, that the body of sin should be de- 
stroyed, so that we should no more serve sin, for he that is dead is 
absolved from sin. In order to apprehend correctly this latter 
proposition which embodies the general truth, on which the apostle's 
argument proceeds, we have to remember how he regards the aap^ 
as the principle and the seat of sin. It is through his aap^y 
his physical nature, that man is subject to sin and death. This 
dominion of sin and death can last only so long as the aap^ is 
vitally active and capable of asserting itseli As soon as it is 
dead, man is free from its dominion over him, and absolved from 
the claim which it makes on him ; if in the death of the aap^ he 
himself has died to the aap^, then he has discharged his debt to it ; 
not only is he free from it, but he has, as it were, formally and 
judicially cleared off scores with it, so that he stands over against 
it as a hlKaio<i, a justified person. The apostle expresses this relation 
by the phrase, SeBiKaiorrai diro rfj^ dfiapTtw$. The aap^, however, 
is dead, or the man in the adp^ has died to it, because he has died 
with Christ ; for Christ is crucified for this purpose, that the body 
of sin might be destroyed. Bom. vi. 6. Inasmuch as he died, he 
died unto sin, in reference to sin, Eom. vi. 10, since he condemned 
sin in the fiesh. Through the surrender of his body to crucifixion 
he took from sin the power which it possessed in the sinful body. 
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Now from this the apostle draws the immediate inference that he 
who believes in Christ cannot^ being dead^ live in respect to sin, or 
in the service of sin, ver. 11. " Thus do you also regard yourselves, 
that you are dead for sin ; let not sin therefore reign in your mortal 
body (the physical mortality of which ought to symbolize to you that 
other mortality, that it is already vexpov ry dfiapTia), so that you 
should obey the lusts thereof. Nor do you yield your members as 
instruments of unrighteousness unto sin, for sin will not or cannot 
have power to rule over you, because you stand no longer under 
the law, but under grace." He, then, who is dead to sin, is also 
dead to the law. Bom. viL 4, for this simple reason, that the law 
can reign only so long as sin reigns ; for only under the rule of the 
law does sin develop its whole power, Rom. vii. 5. Thus the law 
itself seemed to call forth sin just in order that, in the guilt and 
punishment of sin it might appear in its whole power over man 
(hence there was at last nothing for it but to die to the law through 
the law, since it stood self-condemned in its insufficiency for man's 
salvation. Gal. ii. 1 9). A further reason why he who is dead to sin is 
dead to the law also is, that he who has died to sin can have died to 
it only in one way, viz., that Christ in his crucified body has de- 
stroyed the body of sin. As being dead with Christ, he now belongs, 
in virtue of this unity, to Christ alone, and thus through the death 
of Christ, all who have died with him are freed from the bond 
which binds ^mankind to the law. The apostle shows this, Rom. 
vii. 1 sq., through the analogy of a wife who is bound to her hus- 
band only so long as he lives. As death is in this instance the 
termination of a legal obligation, so in the case of the law; the 
law's binding power ceases so soon as he who stands under the law 
is dead ; thus, as soon as a man has died to sin through that unity 
with Christ which faith procures him, he is no longer subject to 
the law, — the old relation has ceased, and in the death of Christ, a 
new one has been formed. You have, says the apostle, Rom. vii. 4, 
become dead to the law through the body of Christ, that you should 
belong to another, to Christ, who has risen from the dead; and that 
in this fellowship you should no longer, as when under the dominion 
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of the law, the flesh, and sin, bear fruit to death, but should bear 
fruit to God, Rom. vii. 4-6. Thus the second of the momenta above 
mentioned, life with and for Christ, is conditioned by the first, the 
being dead with Christ. The bond which binds a man to the law is 
loosed because he has died to sin, and has been absolved from the 
law; the new bond now takes the place of the old one, the bond, 
of union with Christ, whose life is also his life ; and he who lives 
in and with Christ lives to God. " If we be dead with Christ, we 
believe that we shall also live with him ; for we know that Christ, 
being raised from the dead, dies no more. In that he has died, he 
died to sin for ever ; in that he lives, he lives to God. So we also 
must regard ourselves as those who are dead to sin, and live to God 
in Christ Jesus," Eom. vi. 8-11. Christ himself lives in us as the 
higher principle which directs our whole being and life, in which 
everything in us that is merely finite, and belongs only to our self, 
or private ego, is done away, that we should Uve no longer to our- 
selves, but only to him. I am crucified with Christ, says the 
apostle, Gal. ii. 20 ; he who is crucified with Christ, who knows 
himself one with the crucified Christ, has also the life of Christ in 
himself. In this um'ty of life with Christ, then, do I live, but I 
live only in such a way that that which lives is not this ego of 
mine; I for myself do not live at all, but Christ lives in me because 
I am one with him, and in this unity with him, he only can be the 
principle of the life that is Uved. It is true that my fleshly life 
itself has not on this account entirely ceased, so that I should no 
more live in the flesh at all ; but I live, so far as I live in the 
flesh, in faith in the Son of God, who has loved me, and given 
himself for me ; my life in the flesh is entirely a life of faith, and 
its being a life in faith causes it to be both these things at once, a 
life in the flesh, and a life of Christ in me ; faith, as the bond of 
union with Christ, makes it possible for these two to exist together. 
What gives faith the power to unite the believer with Christ, or 
that in Christ which attracts faith, and unites us to him in faith, 
is the love through which he died for us and in our stead ; for the 
love of Christ to us constrains us as a power coming upon us ; 
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wlule we consider that he, as one, died for all, and that thus they 
are aU dead; and he died for all, that they, in so far as they 
live, should no longer live to themselves, but to him who died 
for them, and is risen again, 2 Cor. v. 14. All that is parti- 
cular, individual, self-concerned is done away in him, and, in the 
thought of his self-sacrificing and devoted love, disappears before 
the universality of a spiritual principle. This love of Christ pro- 
ceeds itself from the love of God, who caused him to die for us, 
and it works love in us when it is received by us through faith ; 
faith passes over into love as the tt/ot*? oc arfairrf^ epepyovfievr). 
Gal. V. 6. Faith contains from the first the element of love, as its 
practical principle. What faith is in itself as faith must become 
practical, and this takes place through love ; love is practical faith. 
Love in its connexion with faith is thus an important feature of 
the Pauline doctrine, for in it the law which was done away in the 
death of Christ is taken up again, only with a higher meaning. 
Love is indeed the whole sum of the law ; in it the law becomes 
the law of Christ himself. Gal. v. 14, vi 2 (cf. ewoiio^ Xpurrov, 
1 Cor. ix. 21). Though the law is abolished through the death of 
Christ, it is not abolished altogether ; only that in it is taken away 
which was merely external, which was merely positive. Set free 
from its outward form, the legal becomes the moral,— the law is 
received back into the self-consciousness of the spirit, and the law 
of Christ is the moral consciousness in its essential oneness with 
the Christian consciousness. Thus what on the one side is freedom, 
is on the other side subordination. The Christian is called to free- 
dom as being free from the law, but it is not a freedom in which 
the flesh, his sensual nature with its sensual impulses, may have 
its play with less constraint ; his freedom is Sovkeveiv d\\rjkoi<: 8c 
arfdirrriy Gal. v. 13. The ideas of freedom and unfreedom (servi- 
tude, constraint) pass here into each other. So long as a man is a 
servant of sin he is free from righteousness {eXevdepo^; ry hucaio- 
awrj, i,e. free over against righteousness, so that he is not bound by 
it, will not be determined by it, Eom. vi. 20); but when he is freed 
from sin, he is a bondsman to righteousness, and has now to make 
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his members, which were fonnerly members of lawlessness, servants 
of righteousness to holiness of life, Bom. vi. 16 sq. This also is a 
condition of bondage, and bears a certain analogy with the condi- 
tion of the man under the law and sin, so that it also may be re- 
garded as a SovXeveiv and SovXwdfjpac ; but where faith is, that is, 
the faith that works by love, there is also the spirit, and they who 
will be led by the spirit do not stand under the law, because they 
walk in the spirit, nor do they fulfil the lusts of the flesh ; as those 
who belong to Christ, they have crucified the flesh with its affec- 
tions and lusts, GaL v. 16, 18, 24. Thus the spirit, the principle 
of the Christian consciousness, which is the highest stage of justifi- 
cation, is also the principle in which the adequate relation in which 
justification places man towards God, is practically realized. The 
spirit presupposes faith as the subjective form in which man takes 
up the spirit into himself. Through the spirit, that which he is as 
a justified person in his relation to God, in his consciousness of 
sonship of God, is practically operative. It brings in a life which, 
in its relation to God, approves itself a holy one, and such that man 
is a temple of God through the spirit dwelling in him, 1 Cor. iii. 16. 
In its reference to men, this life approves itself as one which brings 
forth out of itself the fruits of faith, which consist in love. In both 
these references, it is a life in which we live not to ourselves, but 
to Christ who lives in us.^ 

^ The same subject is dealt with by the author, Neutest. TheoL 174 sq. He 
there enters more speciaUy into the question how Paul's demand for good works 
consists with his propositions as to the impossibility of justification by works of 
the law. To this he answers, p. 180 aq. (in agreement with my views, Theol. 
Jahrb. ziii. 303 aqq*), that the reason why Paul never thinks of any inconsist- 
ency here is, — that his doctrine of justification refers entirely to the relation of 
Christianity to Judaism ; that to be a Christian and to be justified are one and 
the same thing to him (so that the question could never arise in his mind whether 
the good works which have their origin in Christian faith contribute anything to 
justification). At the same time, he remarks that the antithesis of faith and 
works is only one of abstract thought and of general principle ; that in reality 
the two are not thus independent of each other, so that the one might be present 
and the other entirely absent ; and that thus the opposition of justification by 
faith and justification by works is reconciled and brought to rest in the simple 
moral truth of such passages as Rom. ii 6, 1 Cor. iii. 13 sq,, ix. 17, 2 Cor. v. 10, 
ix. 6, GaL vL 7 sq.-^SdUor^B Note, 
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CHKIST AS THE PRINCIPLE OF THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITT 
WHICH HE FOUNDED. 

The doctrine of justification by faith was entirely within the 
sphere of the individual consciousness. It is only the relation of 
the individual to Christ that is there in question. Faith in Christ 
is first of all a personal thing ; the most prominent fact of the 
believer^s consciousness is what Christ is for him, in this definite 
relation to him. But he cannot be conscious of this relation in 
which Christ stands to him without being aware, at the same time« 
that what is true of him is true of all the others for whom Christ 
died, as he died for him, since he, as the one, died for all, 2 Cor. v. 
14. The Christian consciousness which is awakened and inspired 
by faith in Christ is necessarily also the consciousness of a com* 
munion of believers, whose unity consists simply in this, that 
Christ is the principle of their fellowship. In order to denote the 
organic unity with each other of those who stand within this 
communion, the apostle compares them with the organism of the 
human body,. Bom. xii. 4. ''As we have many members in one 
body, but all the members have not the same office ; so we, being 
many, are one body in Christ, and as for each individual regarded 
•separately, we are related to each other as members." The apostle 
reminds his readers of this, inorder to exhort them to unity and 
unanimity. As the body has different members, so in the Christian 
community there are different gifts of grace, according to the grace 
that is given to every man. There is prophecy according to the 
proportion of faith, there is ministry, doctrine, exhortation, etc. 
All these gifts then ought to work together for the common good 
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of those who are combined in the one fellowship, Christ being 
looked up to by aU as the principle of this communion, it being 
always remembered that we €v aS>fid la-fiev ev Xpurr^. But not 
only are we one body in Christ, as the apostle says, that is, as 
Christians, in so far as we are one with Christ in faith ; we ourselves 
also are, as he says, 1 Cor. xii. 27, a-&fia Xpurrov xal fiekrf he 
fiepovq. This is generally taken as if the apostle called the 
Christian community, the eKKkrfa-ia, of whose different offices and 
gifts he is speaking in the passage, itself the body of Christ. But 
it must not be overlooked that the phrase is only a&fia Xp.y not 
TO a&fia Xp. Now a&fia Xp. (gen. obj.) is only a body which has 
the objective reason of its existence in Christ ; it is only in view of 
its relation to Christ that it is called a body, that is, it is a body 
(as the apostle expresses it in the first passage) inasmuch as we o^ 
aSyfid ia-fiev eu Xpurr^. This designation of the Christian fellow- 
ship as a a&fia Xp., not the a&fia^Xp., seems intended to bring 
out the merely figurative intent of the term; and the apostle 
explains his meaning more fully, verse 12 : "As the body is one (a 
unity equal to itself) and has many members, but all the members 
of the body, though they be many, are one body, so it is with 
Christ." Here it might appear very natural to understand 6 Xpurrof; 
as standing simply for the Christian church; yet the apostle's 
meaning in this case also is probably that as there is a natural 
body, so also there is, in a figurative spiritual sense, a body, the 
whole significance of which — the proper conception of the essence of 
which — is in Christ; a a&fm Xpurrov. And as every natural body 
is both one and complex, and consists of many members which are 
different from each other, and yet bound together to the unity of a 
whole, so also with the Christian community as a spiritual body* 
The principle of imity of this spiritual body is originally Christ, 
but Christ operates here through the spirit. Thus in the spirit aU 
who became Christians are one body,however they may differ in their 
natural extraction and in other particulars. For we are all, says 
the apostle, verse 13, baptized in one spirit to one body (so that as 
baptized persons we form one and the same society), and have been 
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all made to drink of One Spirit.^ Since, then (we must supply 
this thought after verse 13), all who have been baptized form in this 
way one body in the fellowship of the same spirit, this unity can- 
not be formed by any one man for himself, but only by all together ; 
or, this unity can only be brought about by the difference of the 
many from each other, and must be such a unity as will allow 
each man to have his rights and free development (in the transi- 
tion from ver. 13 to 14 the apostle brings the idea irdvres into pro- 
minence, that all are to be taken together, that it is to be kept in 
view that in their unity they are also ' a plurality of subjects 
existing beside each other). For the natural body also does not 
consist of one member, but of many ; and thus no single member 
must assume such importance for its own individuality, as to seek 
to exist only for itseK and not as a member of the body. Thus no 
member can tear itself from its connexion with the body and with 
all the other members, as if to be only for itself, and itself to com- 
pose the whole body ; for the organism is that of a human body, 
a unity in plurality, and a plurality in unity, and can only subsist 
in all together. In this sense, then, does the apostle regard the 
Christian fellowship as one body ; it is a totality, the constituent 
members of which form a unity by their reference to Christ ; and 
it is an organic unity in which no one excludes the other, but 
every one receives the complement of all the others to make up 
the unity of the whole. The conception of this fellowship includes 
those two momenta, that of unity and that of variety; and the 
principle which enables these two to exist together is the spirit. 
The spirit resolves the variety into unity, and introduces variety 
into the unity, and reconciles unity to itself through variety. 
The Christian community is a thing that is only becoming, and 
that it may be realized, it is necessary that every difference which 

^ There can be no doubt that the only admissible reading is koI irdpreg tv 
irv€VfM tiroTia-Brifitv, and if this be so, then ivoria-d* can only refer to baptism. 
Our reception into the Christian church by baptism at the first planting of our 
Christian life was effected through the same spirit, and through the same spirit 
was that principle communicated to us in baptism, which is to serve for the con- 
tinual nourishment and furtherance of our Christian Ufe. 
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originates elsewhere, every natural difference by which men are 
divided in their national, their political, or any other relations, 
should be done away. This is brought about, as the apostle says, 
by all being baptized in one spirit to one body. But the spirit 
which makes all differences disappear in unity makes them dis- 
appear only that they may proceed again out of itseK; and 
that having taken them up into itself, and purified and 
spiritualized them in its own essence, it may send them forth 
as forms of its own nature. The very idea of its nature impels 
it to destroy itself, to disintegrate and divide itself into its 
elements, to cause the conception of its. essence to separate into its 
essential momenta ; for here there is not only a unity, but in the 
unity also a diversity, without which there is no living organic 
unity, no vital development This is what the apostle says very 
significantly in the words : Siaipea-ei^ j(apia'fidroiv elai, ro Be 
aino TTvevfia, 1 Cor. xii. 4. The one spirit individualizes itself 
in the various charisms which make one man to differ from another. 
As Christianity itself is %c^<9, and the spirit is the principle 
through which what Christianity is essentially, objectively, becomes 
a living reality in the subjective apprehension of the individual, so 
the charisms are the various operations and appearances which 
Christianity assumes, according to the nature of the different in- 
dividualities in which it finds expression. Thus, while the spirit 
individualizes itself in the several charisms, it can do so only in 
accordance with the different individualities in which these 
charisms are deposited, and which become Christian personalities 
only through the agency of the spirit. The natural, then, is given 
to Christianity; it has only to penetrate and inspire it with its 
own spirit. The charisms are originally nothing but the gifts and 
qualities which each man brings with him to Christianity ; and 
these gifts and qualities are exalted into charisms because the Chris- 
tian consciousness and life are found on them, and reared on the 
materials which they bring, and moulded by the operation of the spirit 
into their different individual forms. What the hiaipiaeui j(apuTiidr(Dv 
are in relation to the spirit as their principle, the Siaip^a-et^ Sioko- 
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vMi>v are in relation to the Lord, since they have no object save to 
be nsed, through the services which every one can yield with his 
charisms, for the welfare of the fellowship of the Lord, and to be 
means towards the realizing of the common good. Thus the 
hiOKovlai, are only another phase of the jfapur^ra, and are related 
to them simply as the outward to the inward. The Buiipeaeif; ev 
epyrifuiTCDv are essentially the same, only regarded from another 
point of view. Here these same operations are referred to the 
causality of God, which works all in all, as the first cause. They 
are also phenomena in which (as was the ca^e with some of them) 
a peculiar divine influence is manifest. The spirit manifests itself 
in each of them after its individual character for the general good. 
The special charisms which the apostle mentions as wrought 
by the same spirit are the Tioyo^ ao^iw;, the gift of delivering a 
lecture or discourse of special instructiveness in point of form and 
contents ; the X0709 yvmaeo^, a discourse in which the deeper 
spiritual sense of Scripture is unfolded, chiefly by means of 
allegorical interpretation,^ wioTi^, the fidth in divine providence, 
which exhibits its special strength in extraordinary circumstances 
and emergencies. Then the jaapurfiaTa lafidrmv, the gift of utter- 
ing a prayer full of faith in cases of severe illness, and that with 
such peculiar power and intensity as to elevate and soothe both 
the sick persons and others who are present. In this prayer the 
sick persons were commended to the divine succour, and their 
recovery was promised, if according to God's will, with more or 
less assurance ; and thus the IdfiaTa to which this charism re- 
ferred were not a consequence which followed in every case, but 
rather what was aimed at — ^what was made the object of faithful 
prayer. Then the evepyrifAara Swdfiecnf, the gift of coming 
forward and working in special cases with remarkable energy, in 
the interests, and for the cause of Christianity, of exercising ex- 
traordinary vigour of spirit and power of action ; to work Svpdfiet^, 
wonders, in this wide sense: the Trpoifyrjrela, the BiaKpio-ei^ 
irvevfiaTtov, the gift of distinguishing whether those who declared 
^ Tv&a-is sometimes stands specially for allegory. Gf. die Ghr. Gnosis, p. 85 $q^ 
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themselves prophets really were so, whether the Spirit of God 
really spoke through them, the tyevri ykaxro'&v, and the epfirfveca 
y\a>(ra&v} All this is worked by oae and the same spirit, who 
. divides and distributes himself to each man specially as he will. 
All these charisms are free gifts and operations of the divine 
spirit, which manifests itself in them in its divers forms, and as it 
were disintegrates itself into the momenta of its own conception. 
All of them are simply the manifestation of that spiritual life 
which proceeds from the spirit as the principle of the Christian 
communion, to display and diffuse itself in that communion as 
the whole fulness and manifoldness of its a-Afui Xpurrov. And as 
it is the same divine spirit which produces all these operations, so 
it is the same which, as the spirit identical with itself, operates 
through all the periods of the Christian Church, in the same 
fundamental types of the Christian life. These types are, indeed, 
subject to modification, with the diversities of diflferent ages and 
individuals, yet they are always present in the -deep tendencies 
which are perpetually recurring and exhibiting the same variations 
and contrasts. The whole history of the development of the 
Christian Church is only the unfolding of the divine spirit, and 
shows how it more and more individualizes itself and distributes 
itself into all its variations. As it can become manifest only 
because there are Scaipea-ec^ j(apurfiaTa>v, as it Siaipel itself in them, 
sa the variety which this fact implies must work itself out in an 
ever-widening circumference. The greater the fulness of the 
spiritual life which it includes within itself as the principle of the 
Christian body, the greater must be, not only the manifoldness, 
but also the divergency of the forms in which the idea of the 
Christian Church moves towards its realization. In this way 
everything which the one spirit that works in the Church 
contains within itself must be brought forth and made to 
appear. Only this must be observed, that however great the 
variation and the contrast of the forms may be in which the 

^ Of. with reference to these latter charisms the essay mentioned, voL i. 
p. 15. 
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Christian life is developed, the bond is nevertheless not severed 
which connects them with each other, and with the spirit, 
and makes them one ; the spirit goes forth out of itself, only to 
return into itself, and to take back into itself the phenomena in 
which it has become external and objective to itself. It is this 
other side (essentially connected with that first one) on which 
the spiritual process in which the Christian life is developed comes 
back to itself again in the unity of its own inward motion, and 
becomes the process of the spirit mediating itself with itself, that 
the apostle has in view, when he insists again and again upon the 
point, that the principle of all those various charisms is that same 
spirit, identical with itself ; when he insists so strongly that the 
one purpose of them all is to serve as means to further the common 
purpose of the Christian fellowship ; and when in this connexion 
he speaks of love as the element in which all diversity and con- 
trast, all particular and subjective interests must subside, and be 
subordinate to the unity of the idea. Thus what he says of the 
nature of love (1 Cor. xiii) has an intimate connexion with his 
doctrine of the charisms and of the Christian community. In that 
love which inspires all her members, the church ought to realize 
the idea of her own unity ; in that love she should seek to return 
from all her differences to her unity. To this unity from which 
she comes forth, and to which she returns again when she is 
perfected, she is to be built up on the foundation which is laid 
once for all, which is no other than Jesus Christ. Everything 
that contributes to the furtherance of the Christian life is termed 
very fittingly, in the Pauline language, a building up; in this 
building up, the common work is to be advanced towards its end 
by every one doing his part in his own sphere, under the con- 
tinual operation of the Holy Spirit. Thus the Christian Church 
is, as a whole, what each individual ought to be for himself, a 
temple of Gk)d, in which the Spirit of God dwells ; as the temple 
of Grod is holy, so Christians should be holy, for they are a temple 
of God (1 Cor. iii 16 sq.) The notion JvolineBs comprehends here 
everything that the Christian communion has to be in its most 
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general character, as the kingdom of God founded by Christ, and 
working out its accomplishment in Christ The spirit which 
dwells and governs in the Christian communion, both in the 
whole and in every individual, is named the Holy Spirit — ^this is 
his specific predicate ; and the object of his activity can be no- 
thing else than the holiness of the Christian Church, to be realized 
in the progressive sanctification of all her members. Christ him- 
self is eminently the a^u>9, who has himself the irvevfui arfiaxrvvr}^ ; 
and Christians are not merely Kkrrroly persons called to the 
Messianic blessedness through the free grace of Ood in Christ, 
KkrjToi 'Irf(rov Xpurrov, but also a/yioi ; as teXffroi, they are also 
ayu}i, K\7)Tot arfiot, or tffiaafiivoi ev Xpurr^^Iffaov (1 Cor.i 2), i,e. 
those who have in Christ the principle of their being made holy, 
who are themselves holy persons in their union with him, the 
Holy One. The fundamental and ever-recurring thought of the 
apostle is, that only in union with Christ can the Christian be 
what he is and ought to be as a Chnstian, that in him alone has 
he the essential principle of his being and his living, or is he 
himself a Christ, a Christian, as the German language expresses so 
significantly in the Christian nama^ The name j^pumapol, used 
only by the adversaries of Christianity, expresses nothing but the 
external side of this relation ; the expression eiriKaXovfievoi ro 
ovofia Tov Kvpiov ri^&v ^Iffaov Xpurrov (1 Cor. i 2), turns from the 
outward to the inward side of the relation; but the ovre^ ev 
XpuTT^, 1 Cor. i. 30; 2 Cor. v. 17, expresses its most intimate 
principle. In the opt€<; ev XpurrA, Christ is the immanent, sub- 
stantial principle of their being and life; in them, as a o-£/ui 
Xpurrov, he is himself to be beheld in his identity with them ; 
what is true of them is true of him. Whatever interferes with or 
destroys the unity of the Christian communion ; whatever, instead 
of drawing its members closer together in the unity of the spirit, 
divides them, or rends them asunder, is not merely a severance of 
the bond which connects the individual with Christ — ^it is a 
division and dismetnberment of Christ himself (jiepJpurrai 6 
1 The German word for OhrbtiAn is der Christ, the Christ. 
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XpuTTo<; ; 1 Cor. l 13). As the etvai iv Xpiar^ is, in its original 
conception, true of the indi^ddual as well as of the whole, it is a 
merely figurative way of stating the relation of the church to 
Christ, to compare it with the marriage-bond. The apostle says 
of himself (as founder of the Corinthian Church) (2 Cor. xi. 2) that 
he had espoused her to one man, in order to present her as a chaste 
virgin to Christ. The church is therefore united as a bride with 
Christ her bridegroom. The comparison, however, is merely 
figurative, and used for the purpose of exhortation. It is devoid 
of the dogmatic intention with which the idea is accompanied in 
Eph. V. 23 sq} 

Entrance to the Christian Church, admission to it in order to 
incorporation in it as a a&fia Xptarov, takes place by means of 
baptism, for all who are baptized into Christ put on Christ, Gal. 
iii 27. They are baptized into Christ, because baptism is in His 
name, and thus accompanied with believing acknowledgment of 
all that that name implies. One cannot, therefore, be baptized into 
Christ without believing in him, and becoming one with him, 
so far as faith makes the believer one with him. This relation 
to Christ which is brought about by baptism is called putting 
on Christ, an expression which represents the relation, not as an 
outward, but as an essentially inward one. He who puts on a 
garment goes altogether inside it, and identifies himself with it, 
and since all who are baptized into Christ become one with him in 
the very same way, there is an end in this identity of everything 

^ A comparison of the Epistle to the Ephesians shows distinctly throughout, 
how, at the standpoint which it occupies, the ideality of the Pauline conception 
of the Christian church has passed over into the material conception of the 
Catholic church. What is with Paul quite ideally a-S>fjLa Xpurrov is here quite 
definitely r6 a-^fia rov Xpiarov, Eph. !▼. 12 ; there is one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, iv. 4. A unity of faith in this objective sense, as the faith of the church, 
is not known to our apostle ; he merely says, irdvrts els care iv Xpiar^ 'Ii/o-ov, 
Gal. iii. 28. Nor is Christ called ic6(^aX^ in the earlier Epistles, because the con- 
ception of the a-Sifia has not yet reached, as a whole, this concrete and material 
development. The whole machinery of the organism of the church may be clearly 
recognised in the expressions of the Epistle to the Ephesians, iv. 12, 16. Cf. 
Misc. zum Eph. Brief, Theol. Jahrb. 1844, p. 385 (Schwegler, Nachap. Zeit. ii. 
381 sq.). 

M ' 
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in the outward circumstances of life that divides or distinguishes 
them from each other. In this new relation which is entered 
externally by baptism, internally by faith, there is neither Jew 
nor Gentile, neither bond nor free, neither male nor female, all are 
one in Christ Jesus. In this unity with Christ they are all one 
among one another, every man is simply a Christian, as all the 
others are, Gal. iii 28, cf. 1 Cor. xii. 13. In order to be one with 
Christ, it is also necessary to partake in everything that is insepar- 
able from his person. He who is one with him lives in him and 
with him ; but in order to live with Christ, one must also have 
died with him as he himself died. Therefore baptism, as baptism 
into Christ, is itself a baptism into his death, and in its form as an 
immersion, baptism represented this fellowship in, Christ's death 
as symbolically a fellowship in his burial It was very graphically 
represented in the rite, how one had to descend with Christ into 
death, and the grave, and the under-world, in order to rise with him 
again to a new life, Bom. vi. 3 $q. Being a baptism into the death 
of Jesus, it is, of course, a baptism for the forgiveness of sins, or, 
figuratively speaking, a washing away of sins. But this negative 
includes in itself all that is positive. When the apostle says of 
Christians, 1 Cor. vi. 11, that they are washed, that they are 
sanctified, that they are justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and in the Spirit of God, this is nothing but a general description 
of the Christian character as imparted to the Christian even in his 
baptism. The operative principle by which one is incorporated at 
baptism into the Christian fellowship is the spirit; the spirit 
communicates itself in the rite as the principle of Christian con- 
sciousness, 1 Cor. xii. 13. 

Along with baptism, the apostle speaks of the Lord's Supper 
(not perhaps at 1 Cor. xii 13, where, according to the correct 
reading and interpretation, there is nothing said of the Lord's 
Supper ; yet) at 1 Cor. x. 1, where he says of the Israelites, that 
"they were all baptized unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea; 
and all ate the same spiritual food; and all drank the same 
spiritual drink." This is aU said with typical reference to 
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baptism and the Lord's Supper, as the two essential elements of 
the religious life of the Christian community. The apostle here 
goes back to the analogies which the Jewish religion presents to 
Christian baptism and the Christian supper, in order to get a 
foundation for his argument about participating in the Gentile 
sacrificial feasts ; he impresses the thought upon his readers, that 
the higher the stage one has reached in the religious life, the more 
need is there for caution lest one fall : that all the privileges and 
blessings by which a religion is distinguished can give iio security 
against the penalties which God inflicts on those who violate the 
religious communion that is sacred to him, or who fall away from 
the one true religion to heathenism and idolatry. Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper are thus equally essential elements of the 
Christian communion, and both equally contain in themselves 
that which constitutes its peculiar character and superiority.- If 
it be through baptism that a man is incorporated in the Christian 
fellowship, the Lord's Supper, on the other hand^ must be a means 
for the furtherance of the religious life in this fellowship, and as 
baptism not only unites all who are baptized into one body, but 
makes them a body of Christ, translates them, as it were, into the 
communion of one and the same vital organism with Christ, so, in 
the Lord's Supper, the reference to Christ must be the same, and 
of equal scope. The apostle regards it from this point of view 
when he asks, 1 Cor. x. 16, if the cup of blessing which we bless 
be not a fellowship with the blood of Christ ? and the bread which 
we break a fellowship with the body of Christ ? Since it is one 
loaf, the many are one body, for they all partake in the one bread. 
It can scarcely be thought accidental that in this connexion, 
where ^he is speaking of the body of Christ, he caUs the Christian 
fellowship a body, and that because in it many are bound together 
into a unity. The leading thought on which the apostle is here 
insisting is, that by partaking of the cup and the bread, many are 
brought into one and the same common relation to Christ, and 
partake of Christ in the same way. And here the idea was 
probably before his mind, that the reason why Christ called the 
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bread with which he instituted the Lord's Supper his body, was 
that this action makes the Christian fellowship a a-^iia Xpurrov, 
Bince many take part in that same relation to him which his death 
has brought about. What the apostle, however, considered the 
chief object of the institution of the Lord's Supper was, as he 
explains in the second passage which the same Epistle contains 
on the subject, xi. 23 sq., that it was to be an action for the con- 
tinuous remembering of Jesus, and especially of his death, in 
which he gave himself for men, and brought them into a new 
relation towards God. The cup is the new covenant, or contains 
a representation of the new covenant as founded on the blood of 
Christ, — on the death of Christ on the cross. As often, then, as 
one eats of the bread and drinks of the cup, one is to show forth 
the death of the Lord tiU he come ; what the partakers have before 
them, as the body and the blood of Christ, is to take the place of 
Christ himself, and to be to them instead of his own personal 
presence. The peculiar action of the rite is to be one connecting 
the past, in which he was personally present, with the future, in 
which he is to come again in person, and that by the most graphic 
and living commemoration. And this commemoration, having to 
serve such a purpose, could fasten only on that crisis in the life of 
Christ, in which he was on the point of completing, by the sacrifice 
of himself, that which was the essential basis of the new religion 
he was founding. Thus the peculiar idea of the Lord's Supper is, 
that in the elements the partakers have him, as it were, before 
them, as one who died for them; and in the elements become 
conscious of his bloody death on the cross, and thus regard them 
as the symbols of his body and blood* And so there can be no 
greater offence in reference to the Lord's Supper than to partake 
of the bread and wine without being distinctly conscious that they 
are the body and blood of Christ. By doing this, the partaker 
becomes guilty of a sin against the body and blood of Christ, 
because, not keeping in his mind the great difference that obtains 
between this eating and drinking, which are so full of meaning, 
and every other, he fails thereby to realize the object for which the 
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Lord's Supper was instituted — the ever-recurring proclamation of 
the death of Christ, and the continuous representation of his 
personal presence. Taking all this together, we see that the chief 
significance of the Lord's Supper consists, with the apostle, in the 
historical commemoration of Christ as the founder of Christianity. 
As he himself received what referred to it in the way of historical 
tradition, 1 Cor. xi. 23, so the Lord's Supper is itself to be a chief 
means of keeping alive the historical memory of Christ as the 
founder of Christianity. As a historical religion, Christianity 
depends on, and is boimd up in, the person of its founder, and to 
keep up the historical connexion with him, constantly and livingly, 
is thus an essential condition of the continued existence of the 
Christian communion. The more nearly and the more immedi- 
ately, then, the Lord's Supper connects the members of the 
Christian fellowship with Christ, the more does it become itself 
the actual centre of that fellowship, and that which constitutes its 
characteristic difference from all other religious fellowships. The 
central point of a religion must be just where its professors become 
most immediately conscious of that which is the essential contents 
of every religion, — atonement with God. According to the apostle's 
own comparison of Christianity with Judaism and heathenism in 
this respect, 1 Cor. x. 18, this central point is, in the Jewish 
religion, the sacrificial altar of the one temple; in the heathen 
religion, the sacrificial ctUtvs generally ; in the Christian religion, 
the Lord's Supper. The Lord's Supper is the showing forth of the 
death of Jesus, and thus of the atonement effected through him. 
One can appropriate this atonement only by historically re- 
membering the fact of the death of Jesus on the cross. Thus the 
Lord's Supper, as the central point of the Christian religion, cannot 
be dissociated from this historical commemoration, and he who 
fails to hold the feast in living consciousness of what it means 
must thereby be removed more or less from the centre of the Chris- 
tian religion. It is only in the living reference to Christ and to his 
atoning death, as brought home to the consciousness in the Lord's 
Supper, that the Christian community becomes a (r&fui Xptarov, 
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FIFTH CHAPTER 

THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO JUDAISM AND HEATHENISM. 

The deep inward foundation on which the apostle's doctrine of 
justification rests is the moral consciousness of man : it is in the 
moral consciousness of man, as he is while yet standing under the 
law, that the law works out the proof of its own inability to save 
him. In this sphere law and faith stand over against each other 
in the relation of division and atonement. Now this contrast, which 
is found deepest and most intense in the individual human con- 
sciousness, presents itself also as a great historical contrast in the 
relation of Judaism and Christianity. It was through a breach 
with Judaism that the apostle's Christian consciousness first took 
shape, and thus it came about that he regarded Christianity in the 
main as the opposite of Judaism.' His deep conviction that Chris- 
tianity was a new ButB-qxr), and. that it contained a totally new 
principle of the religious life, rendered it inevitable that he should 
define the relation of the two BtafffJKat to each other as a relation 
of contrast In describing this contrast, he exhibits profound and 
comprehensive ideas of the historical development of religion. 

The apostle sums up the chief result of the ante-Christian history 
of religion in the proposition, Rom. iii. 9, that Jews and Gentiles 
are both equally under sin, i.e. that it cannot be said of any one in 
the Jewish or heathen world that he was a truly justified person, 
because no one is without sin, and without faith there can be no 
forgiveness of sins. The apostle's discussion in the three first 
chapters of the Epistle to the Eomans amounts to an empirical proof 
of the proposition with which his doctrine of justification had al- 
ready furnished him, that no man can be righteous without faith. 
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If there be no righteousness without faith, the whole pre-Christian 
period must attest the fact by its predominant and continual sin- 
fulness. .While, however, the apostle takes sinfulness to be the 
general character of the whole pre-Christian period, he refers it at 
the same time to a general principle. In that period sin reigns 
alone ; there was as yet no opposing principle to break the power 
of sin. Sin itself is the ruling principle of that period, and the 
ante-Christian and the Christian time, or Adam and Christ, are re- 
lated to each other as sin and grace, as death and life, or as law 
and faith. The apostle deals with this great contrast in the passage 
Bom. V. 12 sqq. After contrasting the want of B^xaiovaOcu €| 
€f}ya)v vofiov in the ante-Christian time with the hiKaMwrOav he 
irlareSff; as the new principle of religious life which has appeared 
in Christ, he rises to the general standpoint we have indicated, 
from which the ante-Christian and the Christian time are regarded 
in their essential difference. The universality of the reign of sin 
and death is proved by the simple fact that both had their beginning 
in the very first man ; from him they have been diffused to all men. 
Therefore — the apostle draws this conclusion from the preceding — 
it is the same with Christ as with Adam ; the one is, equally with 
the other, the beginning and the principle of a great world-his- 
torical period. It is here, as it is there, where through one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin, and so death passed upon 
all men, for a distinct proof that all have sinned. This rendering ' 
of the words €^' ^ Trainee rjfiapTov, which are the key to the 
whole passage, is at variance with the explanations of that phrase 
which have hitherto been current, but I think it is the only admis- 
sible one. Grammatically c^' ^ cannot be taken in any other sense 
than " because," which is undoubtedly very common ; nor, if the 
statement €<l> ^ ir. fjfi. be taken only in its connexion with the 
foregoing, is there any objection to this rendering. Do not the 
apostle's words yield a perfectly adequate sense, if we interpret 
them thus; when once through Adam sin and death, thus intimately 
connected with each other, acquired the force of a dominating prin- 
ciple, death passed upon all men, because they have all sinned ? 
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Even if the apostle do regard sin and death as a general principle 
which rules irrespectively of the individual, that does not by any 
means preclude the supposition that the connexion between sin 
and death, which was first established through Adam, is brought 
home to each individual by means of his own sin* In order that 
it might not appear as if the sin of the individual were the only true 
cause of his death, it was sought, instead of translating e<f)' w simply 
" because," to give it the meaning, " the fact being that," " under the 
additional circumstance that," " in such a way as that." In this 
way death would not be deduced from the sin of each individual, 
but this sin of the individual would be merely mentioned as a cir- 
cumstance which takes place in connexion with that death which 
reigns already because of Adam's sin. But what end can it have 
to give the sentence €<^' ^ tt. ^/a. a merely subordinate importance, 
and how ambiguously must the apostle have expressed himself if 
all he did to deny that the sin of the individual was the cause of 
his death, was merely to use a particle which, in addition to its first 
indisputable meaning, "because," perhaps possessed* that other 
meaning; for even though €<^ ^ = e7rl tovt^, on, as well as hrl 
TovT^ wore, yet " under condition that," " and under the circum- 
stances that," are not entirely the same. The question that has to be 
answered for a proper rendering of ver. 12 can be no other than 
this ; why in the second part of the verse the apostile places death 
first, and sin after it ; why he does not say, after the analogy of 
what precedes, "and so all men have sinned, and death has passed 
upon alL" But it is no answer to this question merely to take from 
€<l> ^ the meaning of causality, and make the death as far as possible 
independent of the €<^' ^ tt. rjfi. 5 what we have chiefly to attend to 
is the connexion with what follows, since the apostle goes on with 
ryap, ver. 13. And this is the great mistake in the way the passage 
has been treated hitherto: no regard has been paid to the connexion 
of ver. 12 with ver. 13, at least no satisfactory explanation of that 
connexion has been given. To make the connexion clear, we have 
to take the passage in this way : that, as in ver. 13, the apostle infers 
the presence of sin from the feet of the dominion of death, so also. 
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in ver. 12, he infers the universality of rjfiapTov from the univer- 
sality of death, or regards the latter as a proof of the former. 
Through one man sin entered into the world, and through sin death, 
and so death passed upon all men, which shows that, which in- 
volves the presupposition that, all have sinned. For until the law 
sin was in the world ; not even this period was without sin ; but 
sin is not imputed where there is no law, and it might therefore be 
said that there was no sin during this period ; but the presence of 
sin in this period is clearly demonstrated by the death which reigned 
from Adam to Moses. The men of this period must have sinned 
also, though their sins were not altogether like those of Adam, who 
sinned against a positive injunction. The apostle's idea here is that 
sin as well as death is imiversal, and that. they are inseparably 
linked to each other. The universality of sin, however, is not so 
immediately and clearly apparent as the universality of death, and 
so it is inferred that sin is universal from the fact that death is uni- 
versal, there being no death apart from sin, which is its cause. The 
whole argument, therefore, shows distinctly that though he sees in sin 
and death the operation of a principle reigning in humanity since 
Adam, he yet conceives the death of man to be brought about only by 
the imputation to each individual of his own actual sin. The passage 
thus proves the very opposite of what has generally been drawn from 
it as a locus dassicus for the doctrine of original sin. The only ques- 
tion is whether e(f> ^ can be taken in the sense here alleged, and of 
this there can hardly be a doubt. The ordinary meaning "because," 
is simply stated more distinctly in the phrase "proceeding on the 
fact that," " it being presupposed that.*' The difference is simply 
that what "because" expresses objectively, is by that other rendering 
logically defined for the subjective consciousness. For the purpose 
of a logical demonstration, cause and effect, the thing implied and 
that which proceeds upon it, are held apart. *0 Odvaro^ BirjjkOev, 
e<f> w TT. 7]iju means accordingly : Death came to all under the presup- 
position that all sinned, ie. the coming of death is a thing which 
involves, which cannot be explained except on the supposition 
that, all sinned; the one always implies the other. If there 
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be a time in which it might be expected that there was no sin, it 
is the time from Adam to Moses, and yet, as certainly as death 
reigned during this period, so certainly it was not without sin. 
That this logical explanation of cause and effect is the proper sense 
of €<!>' ^, may be shown from the other two passages of the New 
Testament in which the phrase occurs ; 2 Cor. v. 4 ; PhiL iii 1 2. In 
these passages, also, the meaning I have indicated affords a much 
better sense than the ordinary "because." In the first of these pas- 
sages the apostle says ; as being in the body we groan under the bur- 
den; now if he goes on, because we do not wish to be unclothed, but 
to be clothed upon, this yields no clear sense. Here also we must 
take €^' oS as marking the purpose of the argument In the body 
we sigh under a burden ; yet this does not imply that we desire to 
be unclothed, but only that we desire to be clothed upon; what is to 
be inferred is not the wish to €icSu9.,but the wish to hrepS, The second 
passage is commonly taken thus : but I follow after, if I may also 
apprehend that for which I also have been apprehended. This, how- 
ever, is neither accurate nor clear. The proper rendering of €<}> w 
must be this : which presupposes that, etc.; I follow after, if I may 
also apprehend it, which, of course, is only possible on the presup- 
position that I have been apprehended by Christ. A comparison of 
these three passages shows at once that &f>' ^ is inseparable, and is 
to be taken as a conjunction. Thus that other interpretation, which 
certainly adheres more closely to the ordinary meaning of the pre- 
position €7rl, but makes ^ refer to Odvaro^ or to the sentence eU 
iravra^ SirfkOev, cannot be defended. Death is said to be the estab- 
lished consequence of sin, under the presupposition of which all 
individuals sinned, or the pre-ordained result to accomplish which 
they sinned. This, however, would require not i<l> ^, but eh ov. 

It is thus explained in what sense Adam is a type of the future 
or second Adam. These two, Adam and Christ, stand over against 
each other as the dominion of sin and death, and the reign of 
grace, in which the dominion of sin and death is done away. What 
the apostle remarks, ver. 15, of the difference between the two, 
is less essential and serves only to increase the contrast. It is 
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not, he says, with the gift of grace as with the trespass. For if 
by the trespass of one many died, much more (the more there were 
who died) has the grace of God and the gift in grace of the One 
Man, Jesus Christ, proved effectual in many. And it is not as it 
happened there through one that sinned, with the gift of grace. 
The judgment came from one man, as a judgment of condemnation ; 
but the gift of grace from many trespasses, as a judgment of justi- 
fication. If through the transgression of the one death reigned 
through the one, much more shall they who receive the abundance 
of the grace and the gift of righteousness reign in life through the 
one Jesus Christ. (The contrast is thus not merely the quantita- 
tive one of ef ez/09 and ix iroW&v, ver. 1 6, but also a qualitative one, 
inasmuch as the reign of life through grace is infinitely better than 
the reign of death through sin, ver. 17.) As, then, through one 
transgression it came to a judgment of condemnation for all men, 
so through one judgment of justification it came to justification for 
all men. For as through the disobedience of the one man the 
many were made sinners (those who are bound up in him, under 
the principle he represents), so through the obedience of the one 
the many shall be made righteoua The relations denoted in these 
antitheses are, in fact, more outward than real ; but they serve to 
bring into prominence the leading thought of the passage, that 
Adam and Christ are each the representative of a world-historical 
principle. The whole period before Christ was the period of the 
reign of sin and death. Though each individual dies on account 
of his own sin, and each man's sins are reckoned to him as trans- 
gressions, just as Adam's sins to Adam, yet there was a principle 
developed and realized in the first sin from the power of which 
principle no man could afterwards be free. This principle is 
identified with the person of Adam, and thus Adam has a deter- 
mining influence over all his posterity, since the principle reached 
actuality in him, and operates from him downwards. The question 
of Adam's own relation to the principle which in him became as 
it were a living personal power, whether the appearance of the 
principle is to be regarded as the consequence of an act performed 
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by him whfle yet in the state of freedom, or whether this act itseK 
is to be accounted for by the operation of the principle, this 
question lies outside of the apostle's sphere of vision. So far as 
the development of his views allows us to judge, there can have 
been no question in his mind on either of these two points : that 
the principle does not operate without, but only in and through 
freewiU, and that it is a power independent of, and standing above, 
freewill. We cannot here discuss how the relation to each other 
of the two principles represented by Adam and Christ is worked 
out further in detail. It is time that we should turn to Judaism 
and the relation it bears to Christianity. 

The ante-Christian period was the period of the reign of sin ; 
and in this description Judaism is included : in Judaism also sin 
reigned. Now Judaism is distinguished from heathenism by its law ; 
Judaism and the law are so identical to the apostle, that where the 
Mosaic law is not in force, he sees nothing more than something 
analogous to the law. How then is the reign of sin in Judaism 
related to the law ? does the law restrict it or confirm it ? It might 
appear hardly necessary to raise the question ; that it needs no 
further answer than what the apostle says, Gal iii 19, that the 
law was given because of transgressions, i,e. as a barrier against 
them. But the apostle makes two seemingly contradictory asser- 
tions : that the law conflicts with the reign of sin ; and that the 
law has confirmed that reign. He says very clearly, Eom. v. 20, 
that the law entered the reign of sin just on purpose to increase 
the transgression ; to let sin, as it were, manifest all that it is and 
can effect, and work out its reign to the utmost It can scarcely be 
wondered at that a seeming paradox like this has frequently proved 
a stumbling-block to the apostle's readers. If the law were given 
for a certain definite purpose, surely that purpose must have been 
the prevention, limitation, and subjection of sin, and not its in- 
crease or furtherance. And yet from the apostle's standpoint the 
difficulty is very easily solved. The explanation given by Elickert 
and others cannot indeed be deemed satisfactory : that the apostle 
does not recognise any such thing as chance, that with him every- 
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thing that happens is willed and ordained by God, and especially 
everything bearing on the great plan of redemption, so that whe^ 
he considered that the law had brought about not less sin but more, 
and that by this means mankind grew riper and more prepared for 
the acceptance of salvation, that grace might find at last her great 
opportunity, he could come to no other conclusion than that this 
result — the increase of sin through the law which lay before him as 
a matter of observation — had been willed by God. But God can 
never have willed the increase of sin through the law ; if the law 
paved the way for grace through the increase of sin, then God 
willed sin or the law only for the sake of grace, and the question 
is not removed how, even on this hypothesis that the way to grace 
is to be through sin, the increase of sin could be brought about 
by the law ? If this be an essential characteristic of the law, then 
God could not wiU the law without willing this as a condition 
attached to it But how is it that the law, which is essentially 
and necessanly the negative of sin, was a positive means for? the 
furtherance of sin ? 

Here we have simply to remember what the apostle's conception 
of sin was, that it is what it is only through the consciousness a 
man has of it. The law has increased, intensified, and confirmed 
sin, inasmuch as it was through the law, because the law was 
there, that sin came into consciousness, and in consciousness sprang 
into vital existence and reality. Ava yap vo/jlov, says the apostle. 
Bom. iii 20, eiriyvaxn,^ dfjbapria^, and dfiaprla ovk iWoyelrac fitf 
^ovTOf; vofiov. Here it might be said that the qualitative side of 
sin cannot be all that the apostle has in view ; that he would have 
expressed himself differently if all he meant to say was that actions 
which are not sinful in themselves receive the character of sinful- 
ness only through the law, since one becomes conscious of their 
disagreement with the law when they are held up to it ; that he 
would have spoken not merely of irapdirrcufia (Rom. v. 20), blit 
of erriypaxr^^ dfjLapria^. But a correct analysis of the apostle's 
proposition Bia po/iov hriyvcoai^ will show us that this qualitative 
relation of the law to sin is not essentially different from the 
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quantitative relation, the irXeovd^eiv to irapdirrcofia ; that the one is 
the subjective and the other is the objective expression for the 
same quality and operation of the law. Of course the law is not 
the immediate cause of sin; it does not itself produce those 
actions which are to be regarded as sin ; it only brings out their 
disagreement with the law, and shows them to be sinfuL Now, 
the more the law becomes the universal and e;cclusive standard for 
judging of men's actions, the more deeply it sinks into their con- 
sciousness, the more does sin increase in quantity ; sin is heaped 
on sin, because in the light of the law there is so much that must 
be judged to be sin. In this way the law appears to serve no 
other purpose but to multiply men's transgressions and fill up the 
measure of their sins. What it produces, however, to this end, is 
not sin itself, but the consciousness of sin, and thus if we confine 
ourselves to the objective side of the matter, we may say that the 
law was added to sin for the purpose of increasing it, or to cause 
the process of sin to complete itself in its whole quantitative extent, 
by the nf>sjeovdieiv to irapafrrayfia \ and this process is completed 
just in this way, that what is already sin in essence becomes sin 
to the consciousness. The law is given therefore for the realiza- 
tion of sin, only in so far as sin is not sin without the conscious- 
ness of it. Here we see in what way it is true that the law is for 
sin as well as against it. It is for sin, because sin runs its course 
through the law, and not without it ; because without the law 
there is no sin, or without the consciousness of sin thete is no sin. 
It is against sin because the consciousness of sin is in another aspect . 
the necessary condition on which alone sin can be removed. Only 
where there is a vivid apprehension of what sin is, is there a 
possibility that it will be removed ; the stronger the consciousness 
bf sin is, the more is the power of sin broken even in this very 
fact Where, the apostle says, Eomr. v. 20, sin has reached its 
utmost measure, there grace predominates all the ^more ; that, as 
sin has reigned in death (in the element of death), so grace might 
reign through righteousness to eternal life. The apostle's view 
thus sees in the law only a stadium in the reign of sin, of which 
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he is speaking in the section Eom. v. 12-21. The law must come 
in order that the reign of sin may have full swing. Sin and death 
are the reigning powers of this period ; but this is not to be taken 
objectively : it is only in the subjective sense in which the apostle 
says, 1 Cor. xv. 56, that 6 vofio^ is the Svvafii^ vfj^ dfiaprta^. 

This is enough to show us that Judaism in the form of the law 
does not stand in such a merely negative relation to Christianity as 
the apostle's words seem at first sight to imply. Judaism, as law, 
is opposed to the grace of Christianity, and thus admits of no other 
religious position than that which the apostle describes as arising 
out of the impossibility of any S^aiova-ffac cf epytov vofiov. But 
Judaism is further the subjective mediation of this opposition ; for 
the knowledge of sin is only possible through the law. And this 
brings Judaism incomparably nearer Christianity than heathenism; 
indeed, the way from heathenism to Christianity lies, properly 
speaking, through Judaism, since that knowledge of sin, which is 
the indispensable and only preparation for the reception of grace, 
can only come fipom the law. But the relation of Judaism, or the 
Old Testament dispensation, to Christianity is more than this : not 
only is it in virtue of the law a preparatory mediating and neces- 
sary stage : the Old Testament and the New are related to each 
other as promise and fulfilment ; the Old Testament contains ideally 
what is realized in Christianity. The most essential, the central 
point in Christianity, justification by faith, as opposed to justification 
by the works of the law, is prefigured in the Old Testament The 
faith of Abraham is essentially the same thing as the justifying 
faith of the Christian. Judaism, or the Old Testament, is not, 
therefore, to be regarded in the narrower sense in which it is equally 
with heathenism a particular form of religion, and stands in a 
negative relation to Christianity. It is something more than this ; 
it rests on a foundation from which it looks beyond everything par- 
ticular, and contains the same universality that is characteristic of 
Christianity. This is what the apostle means when he calls justi- 
fication by faith a law, a vofio^ tt/otco)?. Here, from what is 
specific in the law, he abstracts this as its essence, as the proper 
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conception of it, that it is more than anything else a religious 
norm for the determination of the relation subsisting between Grod 
and man. Thus the law, as the law of works, is only the particular 
of that universal which is present even in this instance, and which 
is differentiated to one or other of two modes, the vofio^ epyoav or 
the vofio^ 7rMrT6Q)9. And as the particular cannot be thought here 
without the general, which it presupposes, so, as the apostle says 
in the same connexion, the God of Judaism is not only the God of 
the Jews, but also of the Gentiles ; he is God absolutely, and as 
such, as the one Absolute, he must set up one universal norm of 
justification, and both for circumcision and uncircumcision this 
can be nothing else than justification by faith. How can it then 
be said that the law is made void through faith, when justification 
by faith simply realizes that which the law contains already as its 
universal, as the conception breaking through the particular form ? 
With this the apostle passes on to his discussion of the faith of 
Abraham, Bom. iv, 1 sqq} ; and shows that in Abraham's faith in 
the Divine promise there was that very imputation of faith as 
righteousness which belongs to the Christian idea of justification. 
Abraham's faith was imputed unto him, and that while he was 
yet uncircumcised ; circumcision was by no means the reason of 
this imputation, but only a consequence of it He received cir- 
cumcision merely as a sign of that justification by faith which he 
had received while yet uncircumcised ; so that he might be a father 
of all them that believe, though they be not circumcised, and a 
father of the circumcision to them who are not of the circumcision 
only, but who also walk in the steps of that faith of our father 
Abraham, which he had being yet uncircumcised, i,e, to those who, 
although circumcised, yet do not find the essence and the ground 
of justification in circumcision, but in faith, and so do not seek to 

^ I take the passage, Horn. iv. 1, thus : If then the law itself consists essen- 
tially of faith, and everything depends on faith, what shall we say that Abraham, 
our father, gained by circomcision (jcarA <rdpKa can only refer to circumcision, 
even though the expression is a general one) ? He gained nothing by it, as little 
as by other works of this kind which belong to the same category with circum- 
cision. 
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be justified by the law, but only by faitL The apostle now goes 
on to show how little the law (that is, in its particular and specific 
sense) has to do with the promise which was given to Abraham in 
consequence of his faith. The promise given to Abraham or his 
posterity was the possession of the world. This possession, how- 
ever, was to be theirs not through the law, but through the right- 
eousness of fiedtL Indeed, from the nature of the case it could 
not be otherwise ; for if they had been to receive it in the way of 
the law, through the keeping of the law, then faith would have 
been void and the promise made of none effect. For the law 
works wrath, ix. the opposite of that disposition from which the 
promise comes — ^law and sin being correlative ideas, so that where 
there is no law there is no transgression, but where there is law 
there is also sin and punishment, and the punitive displeasure of 
God. Since, then, the law had nothing to do with this matter, they 
were to receive the possession not in the way of the law, but in 
the way of faith, that they might receive it in accordance with grace, 
in order that the promise might be valid for all posterity, not only 
for the posterity from the law, but also for those from the faith of 
Abraham, who is the father of us all (as it is written : I have made 
thee the father of many nations) before God, in whom he believed, 
as in him who makes the dead to live and calls into existence the 
things that are not Thus faith showed itself even in Abraham to 
be the principle through which alone man can arrive at a saving 
relation towards God. As Abraham believed God, and his fiedth 
was reckoned to him for righteousness, so do Christians now believe, 
and as believers they are the children of Abraham, for it was in 
respect that God justifies the nations by faith, that the Scripture 
promised Abraham that all nations should be blessed in him, 
Gal iii 6. So far then is the Christian justification by faith, as 
opposed to the law, from being an encroachment on the religion of 
the Old Testament, that on the contrary it merely carries out what 
the Old Testament itself declares with regard to the law ; it fulfils 
a prophecy which was given before the law, and the superiority of 
which to the l&w cannot possibly be questioned. The apostle 
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shows, GraL iii. 15, that this is the true position of the law, that 
the place it occupied in the organism of the Old Testament religion 
was only a subordinate one, and that it stands as far below Chris- 
tianity as below the promise given to Abraham, which simply pre- 
figured that which was to arrive at full maturity in Christianity. 
To his argument in this passage he prefixes the following principle 
as a truth universally recognised : — "A man's testament, when it is 
legally executed and ratified, no one sets aside nor adds to it, nor 
alters anything in it by subsequent modification. If then even a 
man's testament, when properly confirmed, is beyond the power of 
any one to set aside, or modify, still less can this take place in the 
case of a divine testament*' This major, containing the universal, 
is now followed in the apostle's argument by the particularizing 
minor. " Now in the promise made to Abraham in respect of his 
(Pirepfia there is a distinct divine disposition ; it is defined in such 
a way that it can only point to Christ, can only be realized in him. 
Thus (this is the conclusion) the disposition made by God, or the 
promise given by him to Abraham, can by nothing be set aside or 
made invalid ; it must be fulfilled in Christ to whom it refers." 
Owing to the intervention of the explanation about the oTrepfia the 
apostle intimates his conclusion somewhat loosely, with the phrase, 
verse 17, tovto Be Xeyw, by this I mean, etc. If the divine dispo- 
sition cannot be made void at all, then it cannot be made void by 
the law. The discussion turns on the law ; what is to be proved 
is that the law cannot interfere with the continued validity of the 
Btad-qsen ^^ questioa A disposition having reference to Christ and 
already confirmed by God cannot possibly be invalidated by the 
law which was not given tiU 4S0 years afterwards, so that the 
promise should become of none effect. For the promise would be 
made of none effect : for though the law also promises a blessing, 
so that those who keep the law may expect an inheritance (the 
K\7)povofiUy blessedness, as the reward and fruit of the fulfilment 
of the law : as even in the Pentateuch the possession and con- 
tinuous inheritance of the land of Canaan is coupled with the con- 
dition of keeping the law), yet this Kkrjpovofila or inheritance is 
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in form a totally different one. If the kkrjpovofila comes from the 
law, it is conditioned by the keeping of the law, and can only be 
realized in proportion as the law is actually kept ; now as the law 
is always kept so very imperfectly, the KKripovofila Ik vo/iov is as 
good as none at all ; while, on the other hand, if salvation be the 
result simply of the promise, then it is entirely free, bound to no 
limit or condition : it is an affair of grace alone. And this was the 
manner of the salvation which God promised to Abraham : Bt 
eirayyeXuL^ Kexapurrcu, verse 18. And if this be so, if everything 
depends on that BiaOi^Kfj, and on it alone, on the promise given to 
Abraham, and if the law is to be left out of consideration altogether 
by virtue of this promise, then what is to be said of the law, — ^what 
importance attaches to it ? The apostle had to meet this question 
here : he could not rest satisfied with the merely negative relation 
of the law to the promise ; it was necessary for him to say some- 
thing positive about it, if his utterances were not to lead to the 
conclusion that the law had been without purpose or significance. 
But the answer he returns to the question allows the law only a 
very subordinate function. The significance ascribed to the law 
is only intermediate, secondary, provisional : it was added, he says, 
T&v irapa^aaewv xapiv. It was given after the promise had been 
given already, and was to have effect only during the interval 
between the promise and its fulfilment in Christ. The promise is 
and remains the most important, the substantial foundation of the 
whole relation in question ; the scope of the law is entirely sub- 
ordinate ; it was added, so to speak, only per accidens, t&v irapa- 
fidaecov xapiv. The whole tenor of the passage shows that the 
view these words were meant to express was, that the law was 
given to set bounds to transgressions, to hold men in check in 
regard to transgressions, lest they should go too far in them. All 
that the apostle says, be it observed, is that the law was given 
T&v irapap. x^pti/, i.e. because there were transgressions ; the article 
points, as Eiickert justly observes, to transgressions which had 
already been committed. The passages, Eom. iv. 15, and*vii. 8, 
seem to assert that before the 1/0/^09 there is no irapd^aa-i^, but we 
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have to distinguish two meanings of irapdfiaa-i^, a wider and a 
restricted meaning. The irapafiaa-i^ cannot, of course, precede the 
vofu)^ as the transgression of a positive law ; this is the sense of 
Eom. iv. 15 ; but inasmuch as the way man had to choose accord- 
ing to the will of Grod was always in some sense prescribed, there 
were always transgressions and deviations. ^A/mprla is indeed 
^a>/}£9 vdfiov veKpa, but that does not mean that without the law 
there was no sin at all, but only that sin does not properly awake 
nor disclose itself in its full extent until it finds in the positive law 
the object in comparison with which it thus appears ; the more is 
commanded, the more is sinned. 

But scarcely has. the apostle conceded to the law that it is a 
useful barrier against transgressions, when he at once adds two 
qualifications which serve no other end than to point out the 
subordinate position of the law as distinguished from the promise. 
First, that it was given by angels (in accordance with the later and 
peculiarly Alexandrine view, which did not allow even the giving 
of the law to be thought of as an immediate act of God, who is 
exalted absolutely above the material world) : second, that it was 
given through a mediator, Moses. The passage, verse 20, in which the 
apostle defines the office of the mediator, is one of the most vexed 
passages in the New Testament : yet it only requires to be looked 
at from the point of view which the context naturally suggests, in 
order to receive a very clear and simple meaning. The distinction 
drawn above, between the en-ayyeKla and the vofio<;, was that the 
former was given directly by God, and the latter through the 
mediation of angels (and here this can only be said in depreciation 
of the law, though it is true that angels are made elsewhere to 
exalt the glory of the legislation, Acts vii. 53). The phrase ev xetpi 
lieaiTov must thus denote something by which the law is made 
subordinate to the promise. And as iiarayei^ Bi arffekoav does 
not touch the inward difference between the vdfiov and the ^07- 
y€\la» but dwells on a merely external feature, so the definition 
contained in verse 20 is to be taken in the same way, as merely ex- 
ternal. The question is, it is true, the idea of the mediator, but 
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what is dwelt upon first in defining this idea, is not the essence of 
the matter, viz., that the mediation he efifects presupposes a con- 
flict, that he has to mediate between two divided and discordant 
parties. The first thing to notice about a mediator is this merely 
external and local feature, that he stands in the middle between 
two parties standing over against each other ; that he occupies the 
middle position, and so mediates the one with the other. It is 
thus that the idea of mediator is understood in the rabbinical 
passages which the interpreters have adduced, in order to explain 
fieaiTTi^. The function Moses has to discharge as mediator is 
simply to take what is delivered to him, given into his hands, by 
one of the parties, and to hand it over to the other. Data est lex 
manu mediatoris, it is said in one of these rabbinical passages, and 
in the same way iv xetpi, verse 19, directs attention to the hand 
which bears and delivers the document of the law ; it is thus that 
the mediator's peculiar function is characterized. The sense of this 
passage, which has been twisted to so many purposes, is therefore 
this : — That the mediator belongs not to one party, but to both 
parties ; the mediator as such cannot be conceived of otherwise 
than as standing between the two parties : he is not himself there- 
fore one of the parties, he stands in the middle between them in 
order to be the middle person between the one party and the other. 
•But God is one, t.e., God is not such a mediator : he is only one of 
the two parties, he stands only on one side, and not between the 
two parties, who stand over against each other on the one side and 
on the other ; he is thus one party for himself, as the other of the 
two parties, with which God is dealing in a ButOrfKrif such as the 
hra^yyeXla to Abraham, is one party for himself. Thus interpreted 
the passage bears a very simple and natural meaning ; it at once 
becomes clear why the apostle says the first time eVo? ovk earvv 
and the other time eU eartv, and that without any further defini- 
tion, since indeed none is required. It is hard to see what objec- 
tion can be raised to this interpretation. Thus o Be Oeo^ eU eariv 
does not refer in the least to the absolute, eternal and unchanging 
unity of God ; this is entirely apart from the discussion ; God is 
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one simply as standing for himself, as one of the two contracting 
parties in this party-relation. And as for the law, what is said 
about it is the merely external statement that the vofio^ has a 
quite subordinate importance, just as the position of the fiea-lrry:, 
as one who is not eU, or rather (what can be said of none but him) 
who 6W9 ovK ecrnv, is a merely subordinate position. The hroff- 
yeTua as a Biad-qKr) in which God eU etrnv, and in which no fiealrfi^ 
is concerned, stands higher than the vofiat;, which cannot be 
thought of without the iiealrri^; and is essentially conditioned by 
him. The law belongs to the same sphere as the fieacTtj^, to whom 
it is bound, and whose position is determined for him by the con- 
ception of what he is. One is not therefore warranted to place the 
pofio<; on the same line with the eira/yyeKla, to compare it with or 
exalt it above the promise. All these other ideas about the 
relation of the eirayyekla and the i;o/Lto9 which interpreters have 
fancied they discovered in our passage, have simply been imported 
into it ; however correct they may be in themselves, they do not 
belong to this passage. The apostle has indicated his meaning 
with sufiScient clearness, and we need not travel beyond it. 

Up to this point the apostle has spoken of the vdfu>(; in such a 
way as if it were of no importance whatever, in comparison with 
the eirar/yeKla. He admitted indeed, in verse 1 9, that it r&v irapa- 
fidaecov xapw Trpoa-ereOrjt yet no sooner was this said than he 
placed it far below the erroffyeKla, saying that it was Starayeh 
Bt ar/yeXcov hf x^V* f^o-^Tov; and when he added o fiealrri^ 
€1/09 OVK €<mv, 6 Be Oeo^ 6(9 eariv, he represented the relation 
of the v6fio(; to the eirayyeXla as one of actual opposition. 
Thus he comes very pertinently to put the question : Is the law, 
then, so far below the promise, that we should think there is 
an actual opposition and conflict between the two, that they are 
mutually exclusive of each other, and that thus in comparison 
with the promise the law is to be held not only unnecessary and 
useless, but an element of disunion and conflict? To this he 
answers : That is by no means the case. I am far from wishing to 
set up so disparaging a view of the law, and one which so little 
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recognises its significance. I do not depreciate the law to suph an 
extent as to consider it of no further importance to me. Yet, on 
the other hand, I cannot, as the Jewish Christians do, value it so 
highly as to make S^Kaioawrf ef epytov vofiov mj highest principle. 
I must declare against this view. For if the Mosaic law contained 
such a law as could make alive or save, then righteousness would 
actually come from the law, then it would be possible to be justi- 
fied in the way of the law, by the works of the law. But this is 
far from being the case : in the way of the law there is no 
righteousness to be attained; the scripture itself asserts the 
contrary and declares the result of the operation of the law to be 
the very opposite. The scripture declares (avyKTieUiv in the 
declaratory sense, as Som. xi 32} that all is held under the might 
of sin, stands under the principle of sin, so as to be more or less 
affected by it It declares this in passages such as those quoted, 
Som. iii 10 ^. And this has come to pass in order that through 
the knowledge (the apostle here expresses objectively and teleo- 
logically a process which cannot be conceived, but as subjectively 
mediated) that one cannot be saved in this way, the promise in the 
way of faith in Jesus Christ might be given to them that believe. 
And it is just this consideration, that that which, according to the 
scripture, is the result of the operation of the law, the manifest 
universality of sin, serves simply to prepare the way for the 
promise being fulfilled through faith, it is just this that leads us to 
the true view of the law, that it is to be regarded in itself, in its 
whole essence, as a mediating and preparatory stage. The chief 
stages in the apostle's view of the world's religious history are the 
eirayyeXia, the vo^lo^, and iriaris; (ttIoti^, though in itself sub- 
jective, is here taken objectively, the apostle regarding the subject 
entirely from the objective point of view as a divinely ordained 
historical process). Now before faith came, faith that is, as a new 
stage of the objective process of development, we were kept under 
the law as if shut into a prison with a view to the faith which 
should afterwards be revealed. Thus the law was our school- 
master till Christ, that we might be justified by faitL Here the 
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apostle is merely drawing a conclusion wliich results of itself from 
the foregoing ; and the idea of the iraiBaycoyo^ contains nothing 
that was not present in the foregoing ; he simply reverts to the 
principal idea prefixed to this section inverse 19, that the law 
r&v irapafiaaemv ;^af>&v irpoa-ereOrf, He now takes up this idea 
again as it has been defined and substantiated in the intervening 
verses. The paedagogic nature of the law must thus, from the 
context, refer to its holding back from transgressions, setting a 
limit to them. In the same way the law is likened, verse 23, to 
a prison where a man is detained and watched. It is only in this 
negative sense that the law is to be regarded as a vai£ay(&yo<;, nor 
must what follows lead us to ascribe to it the function of an 
educator, as if it had been meant to lead to Christ by awaking the in- 
ward longing for redemption : the words eU Xpmrov simply express 
that the law retained this interim and provisional importance, 
until, in the course of this development, the time came at which 
Christ could appear.^ And in this negative sense the word points 
to another class of men, so named among the ancients, the slaves 
namely, who accompanied boys not so much for education or 
training, as merely to watch over them. It is such a tutor and 
guide that the law is said to ba It wajs God's intention, and the 
scope of this whole scheme of religious history that only when 
Christ had come, should justification by faith begin, a thing which 
was impossible under the law. This paedagogic state was only 
for the interval, only a preparation, and so it came to an end at 
once, and of itseK, as soon as a new stage of the religious conscious- 
ness and life had come with the appearance of irlam^. Thus we 
1 Neander says, op, cU, i. 435 : '' Since the law put an outward check on the 
sinful propensity, which was constantly giving fresh proofs of its refractoriness, 
as by this means the consciousness of the power of the evil principle became 
more Tivid, and hence the sense of need both of the forgiveness of sin and free- 
dom from its bondage was awakened, the law became a naibaywyos els XpurrSv" 
Here two stages are taken together which neither belong to each other essen- 
tially, nor are thus connected by the apostle, at least in this Epistle. As a rein, 
a check, the law awakens in the first instance merely the consciousness of hinder- 
ance, of opposition, in which the man seeks to be freed, not from sin, but only 
from the law. [There are some modifications of the above view of the fraibayayhs 
and the ticairris in my N. TheoL 166 /.— Editor,] 
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stand no longer under the vdfio^ vaiSay<oyo^ ; for us the law has lost 
its meaning and its use. Here the questions naturally arise whether 
7r/oTi9 has made an end altogether of the trapa^daei^, for the sake 
of which the law was given ? why, if the vdfio^ be so far inferior to 
faith, the latter had not appeared before ? and whether those, who 
as being under the law had nothing but the BiKaiovaOac e^ efyfmv 
vd/jbov, had not been justified nor saved at aU ? The apostle does 
not enter into those questions in this passage, he only takes a broad 
view of the process as it moves through the three stages, hrarffeXla, 
vdfjko^, tt/ot^. HloTi^ is just the eirayyeXJa fulfilled and realized ; 
the actual appearance of that which was implicitly contained in the 
eirarfyeXla. Thus the chief difficulty is presented by the vd/w^, 
which stands between these two, how it comes to be there at all. 
The apostle almost seems to say tliat it should not properly have 
been there at all: the relation of the vdfio^ to the other two 
momenta is at any rate taken as purely external : the vdfux; has no 
inward connexion with the other ; it is there merely t&v irapa^dr 
cremv x^P^^> ^^^^ there may not be a total want of government and 
order in the interval until irlarv; arrives, and that there may be 
something to serve as a thread, though in a merely external way, 
for the religious development. As long as man stands under the 
law's discipline and severity, he is in a condition of bondage ; law 
and faith are related to each other as servitude and freedom, or as 
the slave to the son and heir of the house. The apostle finds this 
relation also prefigured in Abraham, in his two sons, Ishmael and 
Isaac. Ishmael the son of the bondwoman, the slave by birth, 
stands for the law, because the law places man in a position of 
bondage before God. Isaac, the son of the free woman Sarah, 
bom, moreover, after a special divine promise, is the type of 
Christians as reKva tj}? errarfyelua^. The one is a son only in the 
literal outward sense, the other not in a literal, but in a higher 
spiritual sense. The mothers of these two sons represent the two 
ButOrjKoi, or forms of religion, Hagar the Jerusalem Ihat now is, 
Sarah the upper, heavenly Jerusalem. This upper Jerusalem, the 
free, is our mother : for we Christians are Christians simply in 
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virtue of our Christian consciousness which assures us of our 
freedom from the law. Having this freedom, we belong to a 
Buidi^Kfj essentially different from the Mosaic, GaL iv. 22 s^- 

When we consider the position which the apostle assigns to the 
law, and the terms he uses to describe its distinctive character, 
we see that the law is here degraded from its absolute value, and 
reduced to the rank of a subordinate stage. Thus we can easily 
understand how Gnostics of the most pronounced Antinomianism 
appealed to our apostle's authority. The law is given only for 
discipline and punishment, it is to act as a barrier, as a dam 
against men's constantly increasing transgressions, that they may 
not exceed all bounds. And the law has not proved adequate even 
for this negative task of prevention; the scripture and the law 
itself attest that under the law sin acquired an unlimited sway. 
The law then is there only to appear in its impotence as against 
the might of sin, which it has failed to subdue. The apostle has 
not further explained what in his view was the reason why the 
law was thus, as it appeared, so uselessly interposed between the 
promise and faith, as if to hold the two as far as possible asunder, 
and cause an interval to intervene before the promise was fulfilled 
in faith. But we are able to infer the thought which was present 
to his mind on this point, from his comparison of the law to a 
iraiBaytoyixif a functionary who has only children to deal with. 
Then he calls the man who stands under the law an infant (minor) 
in a state of dependence, in which he differs nothing from a bonds- 
man, and is under tutors and governors, and who cannot emerge 
from that state of pupilage and become the master of his in- 
heritance until a certain fixed period. Gal. iv. 1 $q. In the same 
connexion it is said expressly that only when the time had come 
to its fulfilment, when this period had expired, did God send his 
Son. Considering this statement, and in conjunction with it the 
term a'Toi,j(€la tov Koafiov which is applied to Judaism, GaL 
iv. 3, we see that the apostle stands here at the standpoint of a 
great and wide historical view, in which he distinguishes two 
periods of the history of the world and of religion. The former 
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of these, the ante-Messianic, as commonly distinguished in the 
Jewish view of history from the Messianic, he regards as in general 
the period of the tirodnivm of the world or of the world's history, 
in which, as it must be at the beginning of everything that is to 
have a great history, all was yet rude and wild. This character, 
which the world as a whole possessed at that period, belonged aho 
to the law : its raison cCitre as a vo/jLOf; 'iraiSayayyo^ was to take the 
Jews under its hard discipline, and hold them there till the 
beginning of a new period of cosmic and religious history. This 
new period was that of spiritual freedom, in which the unfree 
servile condition had reached its term, and humanity, hitherto 
a pupil and in need of a tutor, had grown into a free and in- 
dependent man. Short as the apostle's words are, they are so 
chosen as to exclude every thought of chance or caprice entering 
into this process. The apostle places himself within the process, 
one which had indeed been predetermined in God's decree, but 
which was nevertheless conditioned by the successive stages of a 
historical development, and in which no other cause than this was 
possible, since, as he indicates, humanity as a whole, no less than 
the individual man, is appointed to pass through certain periods of 
life. From this point of view the apostle recognised in the law 
simply a pedagogue appointed for the period of youth, and whose 
office was little more than to curb the wild outbreaks of sin. 
But the law proved unequal to this office, and simply demonstrated 
by its powerlessness the universality of the reign of sin. Thus 
in one aspect the apostle recognised in the law a mere ircuS(v/{oyo<;, 
but, on the other hand, he looked at it in the light of a divine plan 
of education ; could he then rest satisfied with this merely external 
view of the law ? We see from the Epistle to the Romans that he did 
not confine himself to this view of it ; and the harsher view of the 
law which we find in the Epistle to the Galatians is clear evidence 
that that work belongs to an earlier stage of the apostle's activity. 
To apprehend the deeper meaning of the law, it was necessary to 
regard it not as a mere instrument of correction thrust in externally 
between the eirar/yeXla and irlari^, but as itself an essential and 
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influential factor in the religious development under review. And 
this could only be through the assertion of a more inward relation 
between the law and sin. The object of the law was not now to 
be sought in the transgressions which stood over against it externally 
and existed independently of it and before it ; and its relation to 
which was one of mere repression and prevention : the trans- 
gressions must be referred to their principle, afiaprla, and this 
latter could not be understood in its essence except in the light of 
the law. If the essence of sin be not what it is objectively, but 
what is subjective about it, the consciousness one has of it, then 
sin can only be realized through the law ; but as it is realized only 
in the element of consciousness, the law, in proportion as it brings 
it to reality, brings about also the inward possibility of its removal 
Sin, being thus developed by the intervention of the law, comes to a 
head in the division of the man with himself which it brings about. 
Here the man realizes the whole power of sin ; but in this state of 
mind he is already inwardly loosed from it and turned towards the 
operation of grace. Thus the law is not merely an outward stage 
of the history of religion : it is an inward momentum in the de- 
velopment of the religious consciousness : it is the consciousness 
of sin turning in upon itself, and it fulfils its mission in the re- 
ligious development simply by appearing as the consciousness of 
sin to mediate between sin and grace. This is the apostle's stand- 
point in the Epistle to the Eomans, where it is said of the law not 
merely that it r&v irapa^curetov xapiv irpoa-erdOri, but that it is 
ivvafivf; T^ dfJMprla^y and that because hia vdfiov eiriyvoxn^ t^9 
dfiapTi,a<:. 

We come now to heathenism and its relation to Judaism and 
Christianity. It might be thought that the principle stated by the 
apostle, Eom. v. 13, that where there is no law sin is not imputed, 
furnished us with his moral estimate of heathenism. Eut, on the 
one hand, the universality of death attests the universality of the 
reign of sin among the heathens also ; and, on the other hand, if 
they were judged incapable of having sin imputed to them, this 
would not elevate them in the scale of moral and religious life, it 
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would, on the contrary, degrade them in that scale ; for unconscious- 
ness of sin must necessarily be followed at some time or other by 
consciousness of it. But the principle appealed to is not applicable 
to heathenism ; though the heathens did not possess the Mosaic 
Law, and were to that extent avofiov (Eom. iL 12, 1 Cor. ix. 21), 
yet they were not absolutely without law. The place of a positive 
law is supplied in their case by the natural moral consciousness, 
which of itseK informs them what they ought to do, and what to 
leave undone, Eom. ii. 14 sq. Thus the same reign of sin is found 
to prevail in heathenism as in Judaism, and even more strikingly 
than there ; for the natural law could not be so efifective a barrier 
against transgressions as the positive law, and the reign of sin declares 
itseK in exhibitions of the grossest sensuality, which reduce heathen- 
ism morally far below the level of Judaism. But the characteristic 
difference between Judaism and heathenism is not to be looked for 
on this moral side, where both alike fall to be included under the 
idea of sin. The essential conception of heathenism is that it is 
a declension from the true idea of God, a denial and perversion of 
the original consciousness of God. There is an original and uni- 
versal revelation of God to humanity in which the heathens shared, 
which comes from nature and history as well as from conscience, 
and which was sufficient to make them acquainted with the nature 
of God, so far as it can be the object of human apprehension. It 
is therefore entirely their own fault that they did not preserve 
and complete the knowledge which God himself had thus given 
them of his true nature. This is a moral delinquency to be charged 
to their own free-will, the source of which is to be looked for 
mainly in their ingratitude, Eom. L 21. But when once through 
their own free-wiU they had turned away from the true God, their 
thought and imagination could not but turn from the truly exist- 
ent to the non-existent, the vain, the empty shadow. Their con- 
sciousness being no longer enlightened by the true idea of God, fell 
into an obscurity which not only debarred them from seeing the 
true, but caused them to set the false in the place of the true. 
Wanting the true knowledge of God they wanted also the absolute 
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principle of truth ; they could place the standard of truth nowhere 
but in themselves, and so they came to regard their own thoughts 
and imaginations as the highest wisdom. ^aa-Kovre^ elvai ao<f)oi 
e/jLtopdvOtfo-av, says the apostle, Eom. L 22, obviously with reference 
to the Hellenic philosophy or cultura He saw in this philosophy 
a knowledge that was nothing more than subjective, devoid of all 
objective truth, sprung from the turbid source of human egoismu 
For, of course, heathenism could not be simply the negation of the 
true idea of God ; it necessarily set up something else to take the 
name and honour of the absolute, in place of the true Absolute 
whom it denied. Though the absolute contents of the idea of God 
had vanished from consciousness, yet there remained behind the 
formal postulate that there must be something absolute. Hence 
heathenism is not merely a turning away from the true Absolute, 
but the perversion of it to its opposite ; it is the falsehood that that 
which is essentially finite and transitory is the absolute itself. 
This is the character of the heathen idol-worship, in which the 
Bo^a which properly belongs to the absolute God alone is trans- 
ferred to finite beings, and the latter are substituted, as a spurious 
likeness, for the former. Heathenism, as the apostle apprehends 
it, is the theoretical confusion of the finite with the absolute, the 
identification of the true, the real, which is the nature of none but 
God himself, with the untrue, the unreal, the lie, — the placing of 
the creature on the level of the Creator. As the radical error of 
heathenism is an unnatural transposition of the true natural order 
of the universe, so its practical outcome in the moral life of man 
could be nothing but a perversion of the natural relations. 
Heathenism and Judaism both fall under the common term 
d/jLaprla ; the diflference between them is the difiference between 
sin and vice : vice diflfering from sin in this, that it is not merely 
the transgression of a specific injunction, which may have reference 
to a merely outward act, but an inward immorality, a degradation, 
disgrace, the pollution of the man's nature. This is what the 
apostle means in the words, Eom. i 24, irapeSa/cev avrov^ 6 Oeo^ . . . 
eU aKaOapacav (verse 26 : €t9 iraOrj aTifila^;) tou aTifia^ea'Ocu ra 
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aoDfiara axnSiv ev eavToh. In enumerating the heathen vices, the 
apostle gives precedence to those, as most characteristic of heathen- 
ism, in which the unnatural perversion of the order of nature 
appears most clearly, verses 26, 27. He deduces this practical per- 
version from that theoretical perversion of the consciousness which 
all heathenism exhibited, verse 28. And as they did not like to 
retain God in their knowledge, Grod gave them over to a reprobate 
mind, so that they did what is not convenient. The moral self- 
debasement into which they sank was the natural, and in so far 
divinely ordained, consequence of the inadequate relation which 
their religious consciousness sustained to the idea of Grod. This 
view of heathenism followed of necessity from the idea with which 
the apostle started, and which is the comer-stone of his whole 
thinking on the subject, that it is an apostasy from the true idea of 
God, which arises out of a moral aversion of the will from him. 

Striking and profound as the apostle's description and explana- 
tion of heathenism are, yet to trace it altogether to moral per- 
versity is only half the truth. There is another and an equally 
essential consideration to be added, namely, that this moral deflec- 
tion could never have gone so far if the consciousness of God had 
been clearer and deeper to begin with. When all the elements are 
considered which go to make up the conception of the heathen 
religion, this must not be forgotten, that the consciousness of God 
originally present in it was not so deep and clear as elsewhere, that 
it laboured from the beginning under this radical defect, and stood 
in a position from which it had yet to develop itself, by working 
itself clear of the natural element with which it was entangled. 
At Eom. i. 19 sq., where he is concerned with a moral estimate of 
heathenism, the apostle devotes himself chiefly to the first of these 
two sides ; but the other was not necessarily excluded, since he 
distinguishes different stages and periods of the religious develop- 
ment of mankind. We saw from Gal. iii 19 sq., iv. 1 sq,, that he 
regarded Judaism from this point of view, and so we might expect 
that he would look at heathenism in the same way. Accordingly 
we find that in that section of the Galatian Epistle he expressly 
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comprehends heathenism and Judaism in one term which places 
them both at the same subordinate stage in the development of 
religion. There can be no doubt that this is the force of the ex- 
pression used, GaL iv. 3, 9, ra aToc'^ela rov Koafiov. The (rrocyeta 
Tov Koa/Mov are not the elements as the ultimate principles of the 
world in a physical sense, but the elements as beginnings of instruc- 
tion, appropriate for those who are still vrfmoi, still in the age of child- 
hood. The <rro^')(ela must certainly include the law : and as the 
vTfjTLOL for whom the aroiyua are designed have already been placed 
(iv. 1) in the category of bondsmen, the apostle is here character- 
izing the relation to the crroiyeia as a relation of bondage. Yet 
the point of view from which the law is regarded in the expression 
crroi'x.^la is different from that where it is called a iraiZaycirlo<;. 
There is at any rate something more than mere discipline and pun- 
ishment ; here the law is not merely for this negative purpose, but 
also for the positive end of instruction. The vrpno^ is to be in- 
structed, as befits his age, in the first elements. As for the words 
TOV Koafiov, the writer is treating of the periods of religious develop- 
ment, and KoafjM^ can only signify cosmic or religious history. The 
primary elements in which the vrpno<; is instructed are the elements 
and beginnings of the world itself at the very beginning of its his- 
tory, when it was in a state still rude and imperfect, and the forms 
it had assumed were hard and severe. It is true that the law is 
the first and most important of these croi/xeLa rov Koafiov ; but 
that is only in so far as it is regarded generally under the aspect 
of a religious development which still bears the features of a rude 
beginning. Thus it is probable that the apostle meant to include 
in the crro^^eta rov Koafiov both Judaism and heathenism. In verse 
9, however, there can be no doubt that this is so. Here he is ad- 
dressing Gentile Christians whom Jews were seeking to influence 
in the direction of Judaism. He calls their leaning towards 
Judaism a return to those <rroi)(€ui, weak and beggarly elements, 
as he terms them, because there is nothing in them from which a 
strong spiritual life could be evolved. Where God is not yet 
known as a spirit, where religion is occupied with nothing but 
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the material, sensual, carnal (for this is the idea of the aroi'xela), 
there all is dead and empty, there is no true vital principle, the 
religion is void of spiritual contents. These two religions are at 
the most elementary stage of religion ; they are occupied with the 
material, not with the spiritual ; they place the essence of reKgion 
in things which belong entirely to the region of the physical life. 
The oToi'xeia are thus the first beginnings, the elements of religion, 
and the word conveys further the impression that this elementary 
religion is occupied with nothing higher than the elements, prin- 
ciples, and substances of the outward physical life. Judaism con- 
tained many of those purely natural elements : it also was bound 
to the natural, the material, as to days, months, fixed times ; thus it 
also was a nature-religion, based upon those physical aroix^la, the 
natural being invested as such with religious significance. The 
oToi'xela, then, the elements of religion^ of which the apostle speaks 

^ The meaning generally given to arotxem, elements of religion, or beginnings 
of religions knowledge, is asserted by Neander to be inadmissible, because Paul 
would then be indicating by it a common conception, applicable to a certain 
extent to heathenism and Judaism equally (PI. and Tr. i 465). ** But how," he 
says, *' could this agree with the views of Paul, who regarded Judaism as indeed 
a subordinate and preparatory stage of religion, but yet as one founded on a 
divine revelation ; who saw in heathenism, on the other hand, that is, in idolatry, 
of which he is speaking here, not a subordinate stage of religion, but a thing 
entirely foreign to ^e nature of religion, a suppression, brought about by sin, of 
the original knowledge of God?" He proposes, instead, the following interpreta- 
tion : the entanglement of religion in sensuous forms, that is, her state of servi- 
tude under the elements of the world, is what is conmion to Judaism and 
heathenism. But we must ask if this be not as much as the other a common 
conception, applicable to a certain extent to Judaism and heathenism equally ? 
What difference is there logicaUy between the one interpretation and the other ? 
And what difficulty is there in supposing that Paul placed heathenism on one side 
on the same level with Judaism, and on another side beneath it ? [In his Neutest. 
Theol., 171, Baur adheres only to one side of the above interpretation of (rrotxcia 
Tov Koa-fiov (on the meaning of the term in the Epistle to the Colossians, vide p. 
30). He says there that the aroix^la tov K6<Tfiov are physical elements and sub- 
stances as the basis of the heathen nature-religion, that is, the constellations : 
that in many things, in its symbols and ceremonies, its feasts, and its sumptuary 
laws, and in many other ordinances, such as circumcision, Judaism had the same 
physical character ; that the radical ideas of both, the principle of the religious 
consciousness in both, were so much bound up in the natural, the material, the 
sensuous, as to place man before God in no higher relation than that of bondage : 
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here, are the physical elements, which were reckoned objects of 
reverence in both religions, the Jewish and the heathen, and served 
in a slavish and unspiritual way. 

Though this be so, yet heathenism stands far below Judaism : 
for the latter consists not only in the <rroij(€la, but also in the law, 
and in the promises which stand above the law. Heathenism has 
indeed a law in itself, yet it is essentially different from the law ; 
and in the same way it is a religion, and yet no religion, because 
the conception of religion is only realized in the form of revelation. 
Thus Judaism, negative as its relation to Christianity is, is yet on 
the same line with Christianity in this, — ^that it is a BtaOrj/crj, a 
special institution of God, through which he has entered on a 
definite relation towards man. There is an old and there is a new 
BiaO^KT), 2 Cor. iii 6, 14, and the two BiaO^Kai are so closely and 
so essentially connected, that the new could not have come into 
existence without the old. It is true that circumcision has no 
religious significance for the Christian ; yet the way from heathen- 
ism to Christianity does, in a certain aspect, lie through Judaism ; 
it is impossible to understand the new SiaOi^/crf without being 
acquainted with the old. This explains to us why when the apostle 
speaks of the Old Testament in his Epistles he makes no distinc- 
tion between the Judaeo-Christian and the Gentile-Christian sec- 
tions of his readers ; and how, even when addressing Gentile 
Christians, he does not scruple to call the members of the old dis- 
pensation their fathers, 1 Cor. x. 1, thus indicating how in his view 
the two dispensations formed one connected whole. This is the 
essential advantage which Judaism has over heathenism, TrepiTOfiff 
over oLKpo^vaTLa, Though there is no distinction between Jews 
and Gentiles in their relation to Christianity, though in this respect 
the two are precisely equal, yet as soon as a comparisoti is instituted 
between the two, the 'louSato? is preferred to the ^'EWrjv, Rom. 
i. 16. The Jew stands at a higher stage of religious consciousness, 

so that in neither religion was God known as a spirit. In this he follows 
Schneckenburger : was sind die (rroix* t, k. Theol. Jahrb. vii 1848, p. 445 aq. — 
Editor.] 
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or, as the apostle defines the superiority of the irepirofiri to the 
axpofivoTui, Bom. iii 2, hnarevdrfcrav ra \oyia rov Seov t^ 
nrepvro^^ This, it is evident, does not refer to circumcision as 
such, but to Judaism as the religion of the circumcised. There is 
committed to Judaism something that heathenism does not possess. 
There is a peculiar treasure deposited in Judaism for preservation. 
God has declared himself in it in a special manner ; or, in a word, 
the religion it contains is the religion of revelation. Being the 
religion of revelation it is also the religion of the promise, in which 
that is contained in idea, which is realized in Christianity. It is 
to the Israelites that the sonship belongs, and the visible presence 
of God, the covenants, and the giving of the law, and the service 
of God, and the promises ; to whom belong the fathers, of whom 
Christ came according to the flesh ; wherefore God who is exalted 
above all is to be blessed for ever, Rom. ix. 4, 5. This also is part 
of that relation of identity in which Judaism stands to Christianity, 
that in it everything that is distinctive and valuable in Christianity 
is already contained typically, symbolically, allegorically. The 
baptism of the Israelites unto Moses is a type of Christian baptism. 
The food and drink with which they were supplied in the wilder- 
ness is a type of the Christian supper, 1 Cor. x. 1 sq, ; the slain 
paschal lamb is a type of Christ killed at the feast of Passover, 
1 Cor. V. 7. Thus Judaism is related to Christianity as the type 
to the antitype. 
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SIXTH CHAPTER 

CHEISTIANITY AS A NEW PRINCIPLE IN THE WORLD'S 
HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The relation of Christianity to heathenism and Judaism is, as we 
have seen, defined as that between the absolute religion and the 
prepajBtory and subordinate forms of religion. We have here the 
progress from servitude to freedom, from nonage to majority, from 
the age of childhood to the age of maturity, from the flesh to the 
spirit. The state left behind is one in which the divine spirit is so 
little apprehended, that those dwelling in it are without any higher 
guiding principle : this is heathenism, 1 Cor. xii. 2, 3 : or it is the 
torturing conflict between the law and sin, beyond which Judaism 
can never pass. The state now reached is a truly spiritual con- 
sciousness chained with its own proper contents and at one 
with itself. It is only in Christianity that man can feel himself 
lifted up into the region of the spirit and of the spiritual life : it 
is only here that his relation to God is that of spirit to spirit. 
Christianity is essentially the religion of the spirit, and where the 
spirit is there is liberty and light, the clear and unshadowed iden- 
tity of the spirit with itself. Now what Christianity thus is as 
the absolute religion it is only through Christ And the explana- 
tion can only be found in Christ, how the transition is effected 
from the first period, including heathenism and Judaism, to the 
second. This of itself, of course, should warn us not to think of 
a transition lying in the nature of the case and proceeding naturally 
out of it. In the apostle's view Christ's entrance into the world 
and into the life of humanity is a thing entirely supernatural. 
Christianity comes into existence by God's sending his Son, Yet 
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this does not prevent the apostle from regarding the appearance of 
Christ and of Christianity in the light of a process developing itself 
in history and advancing through various stages. In all those con- 
trasts in the light of which Christianity is regarded, as that between 
servitude and freedom, nonage and majority, sin and grace, death 
and life, the first and the second Adam, we trace the idea of an 
immanent process of development, proceeding by the conflict of 
mutually reacting momenta. Supernatural though the appearance 
of Christianity is, it is not entirely incomprehensible. It is to be 
comprehended, in part philosophically, from the essential inward 
connexion of one momentum with another, and in part historically, 
from the historical conditions in which it appeared. As for the 
first, Christianity is the natural outcome of the process in which 
sin grows by the operation of the law into the consciousness of sin ; 
for this is the necessary condition for the approach of grace. The 
latter is most clearly stated by the apostle in the passage GaL 
iv. 4. When the fulness of the time was come, God sent his Son, 
as one y€vdfi€vov €K yvpaiKo^, yepofievov inro vo/mv, iva rov^ inro 
vdfiov e^arfopofTp, iva njv viodeauiv airoXafitofiev, That is to say, 
that God placed the man Jesus when he destined him to be the 
Messiah, or the Son of God, in that historical crisis where the ful- 
ness of the time was to ensue and the one period was to pass 
over into the other. On this account he was to be essentially 
man, and to enter into the world just as any other man, as one 
yepofievo^ €k jvpcuko^. This expression for being bom as man does 
not directly exclude a supernatural generation, but in the connexion 
it certainly seems very unlikely that such an idea was entertained. 
He who is bom of a woman is simply a man coming into exis- 
tence in the ordinary and natural way. He is y€vdfJL€vo<; he yvvai- 
IC09) and he is yevdfiepo^ viro vdfiov ; he bears the impress and 
character of the crrotp^cZa rov xdarfiov. The apostle's idea seems to 
be that since the transition from one period to another was to be 
made in his person, it was necessary that he should represent the 
first period in his own persoa As he entered at his birth into the 
conditions of humanity, he stood also under the law : the law made 
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the same claim on him that it makes on all other men. Indeed he 
became the curse of the law, but not on his own account, — it was 
that by dying on account of the curse and discharging the claims 
of the law, he might bring in freedom from the law and make men 
children of God, viol 8€ov. He himself is in a special sense the 
vlo? Oeov : for in him humanity rises to the consciousness of 
unity with God, in him there is for humanity the principle of its 
new existence, where it is not servile, but free, not under guardian- 
ship, but of full age. Thus as it belongs to human nature 
that the man passes from the restrictions of infancy and youth to 
the independence of maturity, from the unfree to the free, from the 
servant to the son, so Christ entered into humanity as a Son at tlie 
time appointed for that event, that is, when himianity had arrived 
at its maturity. In this view Christianity is not merely a thing 
that has been imported into humanity from without ; whatever con- 
ception be formed of Christ's person, Christianity is a stage of the 
religious development of the world which has proceeded from a 
principle that is internal and immanent in humanity. Christianity 
is reached by the progress of the spirit to the freedom of its own 
self-consciousness, and humanity cannot arrive at this period till 
it has traversed that of imfreedom and servitude. Christ as the 
principle of this period of human development is the second 
Adam over against the first This antithesis as much as the others 
suggests that Christianity is one of the stages of an immanent pro- 
cess of development. This antithesis contains the main ideas with 
which we are concerned in this chapter. 

In the period of the first Adam sin and death are the ruUng 
powera Death is the wages of sin : that is, so certainly as a man 
sins, so certainly does he also die. The universal reign of death 
is what chiefly distinguishes the first period from the second. But 
do not men die in the second period just as much as in the first ? 
And if death comes because of sin and is the punishment which 
sin deserves and draws after it, then how can the apostle say, as 
he does. Bom. iiL 25, that God has left unpunished the sins com- 
mitted before Christ ? If men died during that period, then their 
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death paid the penalty their sins had incurred and they required 
no other means of expiation. And if the death of Christ be a means 
of expiation set up by God, available to all men for the forgiveness 
of their sins, if sin has ceased to have such a hold on men that 
nothing but their death can discharge the penalty of it, and the 
power of death which reigned throughout the first period is thus 
broken in the second, then those who have received into themselves 
the grace bestowed in Christ and therein the justification by which 
life is imparted, should not die in this latter period. But if they 
do die in this period as much as in the former, then what is the 
difference between the two ? Or are we to understand the long- 
suffering which God manifested in the first period to have consisted 
in this : that he did not suffer the human race to die out altogether, 
and that the dead were always succeeded by the living ? But this 
is the case in the second period as well, and we fail to see in what 
sense it is true that the one period is distinguished from the other 
by death being the dominating principle of the one and life of the 
other. The solution of this difficulty lies in an accurate apprehen- 
sion of what the apostle means by the words fo)^ and davaro^. 
He uses these words in a double sense, as including both the 
physical and the ethical, and neither of these two spheres is thought 
of without an implicit reference to the one and original element in 
which both have their common root. Death and life stand over 
against each other as the first and the second Adam. In the first 
Adam men die, in the second they rise to life, those namely who 
believe in him. From this qualification of the statement, that only 
those rise who believe in him, we see how the physical notion of 
life and the ethical are interwoven. If it be said that men die in 
the first Adam, the death here spoken of is first of all physical 
death ; they die because sin runs its course in them and is followed 
by death, the wages of sin. But this is merely the physical death 
to which man is liable at any rate in virtue of his bodily constitu- 
tion, and which is not necessarily the extinction of his whole ex- 
istence. Why should so great importance be attached to death in 
this sense ? This arises from the Jewish view of the nature and office 
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of the body as an essential element of the human personality. With- 
out the body man is in this view without any material basis for his 
existence ; if death asserts its power over his body, then the power 
of death reigns over him in his entirety ; all the privations bound 
up in the idea of death are now realized in him ; there is no longer 
any life for him, nor any salvation, nor any connexion with the 
kingdom of God. And if death is not to be the total severance of 
this connexion, if he is to look for a life worth having after death, 
then he must be assured of this point first of all, that death has no 
power entirely to destroy his physical life. Hence the great im- 
portance which the resurrection of Jesus possesses for the Christian 
consciousness. It is the positive and actual evidence of a power 
of life by which death is overcome. Physical death is abolished by 
physical life : in the resurrection of Jesus a new principle of life 
has entered into humanity. 

But physical death is not merely the natural end of life : it also 
results as the wages of sin under God's decree of condemnation. 
Thus the life imparted to humanity through the resurrection of 
Jesus must be something more than physical life. Over against 
the /caraKpifia of death there stands, as the apostle says in a preg- 
nant expression, Eom. v. 18, the hiKaidncri,^ fo)^?. That is to say, 
the life given to humanity in the resurrection of Jesus is co-exten- 
sive with the change which transfers a man from the state of sin into 
the state of justification ; it comes in that change, and so is more 
than physical life, though it includes that also — it is life in the 
fullest and truest sense. But the chief evidence that there is 
such a life, in which death is conquered and abolished, is the great 
fact of the resurrection of Jesua The apostle regards the resurrec- 
tion as the principal doctrine of the Christian faith. He writes 
to the Corinthians, 1 Cor. xv. 3, that among the chief points of the 
doctrine which had been delivered to him, and which he had com- 
municated to them, were these : that Christ died for our sins accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, and was buried, and that he rose again on the 
third day. Now that Jesus rose again after his death is an out- 
ward historical fact, from which Christianity derives its objective 
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historical character. In virtue of this fact it is the \a709 rov 
aravpov, a doctrine founded on a distinct historical basis, and 
thereby essentially diflferent from such truth as is evolved from 
pure reason, 1 Cor. i. 18. It is therefore all-important that that fact 
should be properly authenticated ; and the apostle brings forward 
evidence on the subject, appealing to the appearances of Jesus both 
to the older apostles and to himself. One great function of the 
apostles in their preaching of the Gospel is to be witnesses of 
the resurrection of Jesus, 1 Cor. xv. 15. But the resurrection is 
something more than this single historical fact : it also involves a 
general truth. For if it were in itself impossible that the dead should 
rise, then Christ could not have risen. Christ's resurrection therefore 
has made it clear and certain to us that resurrection from the dead is 
possible, that there is such a resurrection. This knowledge is due to 
Christianity ; nor is its connexion with Christianity a merely out- 
ward or accidental one ; Christianity as a whole is based upon the 
fact that a resurrection from the dead is possible, and that it has actu- 
ally come to pass in Christ. If Christ be not risen, the apostle says, 
verse 17, then the faith that Christians have is vain and delusive : 
then there* is no forgiveness of sins, and the guilt of sin is not 
removed from us ; hence the Christians who have fallen asleep are 
lost. Death reigns over them with the same dominion which it 
exercised from Adam to Christ : then there are no more miserable 
men than Christians are, — they have much to suffer for their faith, 
and their hope in Christ is limited to this world, there is no hope 
in him beyond. If the death of the body be not done away, if 
death as the end of this life be not succeeded by another Ufe, then 
there is no power of life to overcome the mortality of man. In- 
spiriting and blessed as the Christian faith is even for the present, 
with its assurance of mercy, of justification, and of atonement with 
God, yet it is always liable to be disturbed and darkened by the 
thought of the death which is coming to the body ; and there is 
no way out of this darkness and perplexity unless the Christian 
can become assured that out of the death of the body he will rise 
again to a new life. Even the spiritual life, which is the contents 
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of the Christian consciousness, would be no true life at all, if it 
were not at the same time a physical life. Without the resurrec- 
tion of the body the personality cannot continue, and the spiritual 
life of Christianity must embrace this, and bring the Christian the 
assurance that he will continue to exist with the same personality 
as at present Christianity is therefore meaningless, and its absolute 
idea is untrue except in the light of this fact — that there is a resur- 
rection of the dead. It is not only that Christ rose from the dead 
— he could not have risen if resurrection were in itself impossible, — 
but that what happened in his case is also to happen to all others. 
Thus in Christ and through his resurrection a new principle has 
been introduced into humanity ; that principle has to be developed 
in humanity. This is what the apostle means when he says that 
Christ was raise4 up from the dead as the aTrapxn r&v KeKoifjaj' 
fievcjv. As death reigns over the period beginning with Adam, so 
the new principle of life which appeared in Christ rules over the 
second period. The two periods and principles agree in this, that 
Adam and Christ are both human, since Christ is a man as much 
as Adam ; the one principle as well as the other is immanent in 
humanity. Christ as much as Adam belongs essentially to humanity, 
is subject to all its conditions and part of its history, and hence it 
is, that the principle which he brought in becomes incorporate with 
and a living power in humanity. As then in Adam all die, so in 
Christ shall all be made alive, verse 22. They are made alive in him 
because of their common nature with him, because he, who has in 
himself the principle of life, is a man like them. Now how are 
we to account for this sweeping statement, " AU shall be made 
alive"? On the one side, only those who are in Christ are made 
alive ; on the other side, the life is spoken of as co-extensive with 
the death in Adam. The reason of this is that the physical and 
the ethixjal idea of life are not held apart from each other. The 
life that comes from Christ is the life of the resurrection, and 
therefore a physical life ; but, on the other hand, only those can 
obtain it who have the spiritual life that is awakened by faith in 
Christ. The life which comes from Christ, then, is a thing which is 
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mediated by the spiritual life of faith, and must be life in the; 
highest sense, the blessed life. The being made alive would thus 
seem to mean nothing more o^ less than salvation. But it is 
asserted of all universally, and this plainly implies the apostle's 
belief that the principle which has come to actuality in Christ is of 
sufficient energy and power to quicken all men for the resurrection 
to the blessed life. His whole argument on the subject leads to this 
conclusion. Adam and Christ, are related to each other as death 
and life, as dying and rising again. The same human nature which 
perishes in the one rises again in the other. In contrasting Adam 
and Christ with each other as the physical and the spiritual 
principle, the apostle goes on to show that the one cannot exist 
without the other, that the two things, death and resurrection, are 
essential momenta in one and the same process of development. 
For so it is written, he says, verse 45, " The first man Adam was 
made a living soul, the last Adam was made a quickening spirit. 
Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, but that which is 
psychical ; and afterward that which is spiritual The first man 
was of the earth, earthy ; the second man is the Lord from heaven. 
As the earthy was, so are they that are earthy ; and as the heavenly 
was, so are they that are heavenly. And as we have borne the 
image of the earthy, we shall also bear the image of the heavenly. 
For flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; nor can the 
corruptible inherit incorruption." There is thus not only a material 
earthly life, but also a spiritual, heavenly life ; not only a physical, 
*but also a pneumatical Adam. Some think that as the apostle is 
discussing the resurrection he must be speaking merely of the 
bodily constitution of the first man, with a view to showing that 
there are different kinds of bodies, higher and lower, physical and 
pneumatical, and that man rises from the lower to the higher. 
The human race, the apostle is thought to argue, is first endowed 
with an earthly body after the type of the first man, and only at a 
later period does it attain to a higher, more than earthly nature, 
after the type of the Eedeemer, ie. of his glorified body. The 
present human body, then, is to be changed and glorified. But this 
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is not what the apostle is saying. It is not only the bodily structure 
that he is thinking of when he calls the first Adam a living soul, 
and the second a quickening spirit, — the one psychical and earthy, 
the other spiritual and heavenly. He is thinking of the whole per- 
sonality of the two. This is quite clear when we remember how 
he does not regard the resurrection as being merely the restora- 
tion of the body, but as that state of higher greater life of which 
the glorified body is to be the seat.^ The resurrection does not 
consist, in his view, in a change of the human body taking place 
instantaneously at a certain crisis through a supernatural opera- 
tion of God. This was the unspiritual Jewish view. But to the 
apostle the resurrection is a form, a stage, of life, to -which the 
whole system of organic life, natural and human, bears witness. 
He adduces the following arguments to show the possibility of 
the resurrection. 1. That nature presents us with phenomena 
precisely analogous to it, changes in which new life springs from 
death and corruption in the same individual The most appro- 
priate symbol of the resurrection is the seed-corn which dies and 
yet lives again, verses 36-38. 2. Nature presents to us a great 
multiplicity and diversity of bodies or existences, some less perfect, 
and some much more perfect. Hence we conclude that man also 
may have not only a mortal but an immortal nature, verses 39-43. 
3. The two elements that make up man's nature being the -^v;^ 
and the irvev/jLa (ylrvxv here as the sensuous part, and including the 
aap^, the -^t^j^t^o? being equivalent to the aap/cucosi), and the two 
opposite sides of human nature which are combined to a unity in 
him, being represented by Adam and Christ, the first and the 
second, the earthly and the heavenly man, the relation of the 

1 When the apostle says, 1 Cor. xv, 44, (nrctperoi (r&iia ^;^ik6v, cyetpcrcu crcafia 
rrvtvfiaTiKov ttm a-Sifjui ylrvxiKdv, Koi eari (ra>fjui nvevfwriKdVf this refers to the 
whole personality and substance of the man in the two distinct periods. It is 
not to be overlooked that o-S>fjui is to the apostle a diiferent thing from o-^pf , and 
a much higher thing. He knows of no resurrection of the a-hp^ ; the <rap^ is no 
part of the man's personality after the resurrection. Those who resurge exist 
only in a a&fUL TrvfVfmriKbv ; <T&fia is thus to the apostle the concrete form in 
which the substance of any being's\ existence is contained. 
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present life to the future cannot be conceived to be anything else 
than an advance from the psychical life to the pneumatical. If in 
his present state man stands at the stage of the psychical life, 
what is more natural than that this subordinate stage should be 
succeeded by a higher, should develop into the stage of the pneu- 
matical life ? (verse 44.) 

Now the contrast drawn by the apostle between Adam and Christ 
is not merely that they are the antagonist principles of life and 
death, and that in the one men die, and in the other rise again. 
They are also the representatives, the one as -^ir;^^, the other as 
'nvevfia, of the two great historical periods in which the life of 
humanity runs its course. The collective life of mankind is treated 
here after the analogy of the individual life. As with the in- 
dividual the psychical element predominates in the earlier period of 
life, the spiritual principle being quite undeveloped as yet, though 
of course not wholly wanting; and as this psychical period is 
succeeded by another in which the spiritual principle asserts itself 
more and more, till in the man's full and mature age when he has 
reached the freedom of the spiritual self-consciousness, it gains 
complete ascendency, — so is it with humanity. The two periods 
are determined by their respective principles, Adam and Christ. 
In the first period it is only the psychical, sensual, carnal, side of 
human nature, that side which suffers the dominion of sin, that 
cdmes to the surface. In the second the spiritual is the predominat- 
ing principle, the whole thoughts, desires, and actions of men are 
determined by it. If. human history be thus divided into two 
periods represented by and depending on Adam and Christ respec- 
tively, then we reach two important conclusions on the nature of 
these two periods. 1. The apostle does not seek to deduce the 
sin of Adam and of his posterity from any other source than their 
own free-will ; yet, at the same time, he could not altogether escape 
from the idea that the reign of sin during the first period was 
simply the natural predominance of the sensuous side of human 
nature at the time. The relation of the two elements of human 
nature to each other dictated a certain course which the develop- 
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nient of humanity could not but follow : no other course was 
possible. An earthly sensual man, as Adam was, he lacked the 
strength required to master the sensual impulses of his nature and 
to resist the tendency to sin which was inherent in his constitution. 
Abstractly his free-will may have been competent for such an 
effort, yet his will was insuflBciently informed by motives, many 
of which could only be supplied by the reason and the spiritual 
sensitiveness to be reached at a later stage. This predominance of 
sense, this impotence of the moral will, this tendency to sin, were 
a part of human nature from the beginning, and the apostle does 
not suggest in the remotest way that this was a result of the sin 
of the first man. Indeed he cannot have thought so ; for if Adam 
was to stand in such a contrast with Christ, he must have been 
essentially -^i^t/eo? and he yfj<; ')(puc6^, 2. As Adam represents this 
side of human nature, and is its principle and the common root of 
all those in whom it is predominant, so we behold in Christ the 
principle of the other, spiritual side of human nature. This con- 
trast of the two principles, however, shows us that it is something 
more than the resurrection and the state to follow it in the future, 
and the abolition it involves of the death inherited from Adam, 
that Christ is regarded as procuring. What is obtained through 
him is the higher spiritual consciousness of man, awakened by 
Christ and invested with permanent authority and power. Christ 
is the principle of this consciousness, and the reason why the apostle 
speaks of it as a resurrection still in the future, is that the victory 
of the new principle over the old, of life over death, is most vividly 
represented in that form.. The power of the new principle, more- 
over, can be best recognised and appreciated when viewed in its 
effects in the future world and in bringing about the final consum- 
mation. These future results throw a strong light back on the 
beginnings of Christianity, and show the immense importance of' 
the epoch in the development of humanity which Christ brought 
about. The principle which has been brought to light in Christ is 
thus of infinite extension : and it is also infinite intensively as 
realized by the individual. It is the infinite Christian conscious- 
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ness, as a truly spiritual consciousness. The apostle expressly calls 
the principle with which Christ stands over against Adam, pneu- 
matical, and that though he is speaking of the resurrection. But 
the ideas of physical and spiritual life are so closely interwoven 
here, that the Christian principle could not be the principle of the 
resurrection, save in virtue of what it is in itself. The Christian 
principle includes and proceeds upon faith in Christ, on the assur- 
ance of reconciliation and unity with God, on the fellowship of the 
spirit, whose communications are the beginning and the condition 
of the whole new relation ; and it lifts the Christian up so high 
in the religious life, that all things give place to the idea of the 
absolute with which he is inspired : he knows that neither death 
nor life, neither things present nor things to come, can separate 
him from the love of God in Christ Jesus. In this absolute con- 
sciousness he already possesses that life which is superior to every- 
thing worldly, fleeting, and finite ; and all that remains is that 
this life should manifest itself outwardly and extensively in the 
resurrection of the body. 

In order to understand how the physical and the spiritual 
elements are both comprehended and united in this life of which 
Christ is the principle, we have only to remember that the apostle 
represents the development of this life as the continued negation 
of the opposite principle of death. It is in the victory it achieves 
over death that its power and energy are manifested. To the 
Christian consciousness death is already abolished ; it remains that 
it should be abolished in outward fact. The resurrection is 
not merely a life given to men by Christ at a certain definite 
point of time : it is a life which men receive now, and which 
carries with it the triumph of life over death. Each stage in the 
development of this principle is thus a stage in the victory over 
death. Every man rises again in his own order, the apostle says, 
verse 23. There are therefore several distinct stages of the process. 
The first negation of death is the resurrection of Christ himself, 
for he is risen from the dead as the firstfruits of them that slept : 
the principle is identical with his person, and he was necessarily 
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Ae first in whom it proved its power to conquer death. The 
second negation of death is the resurrection of those who belong to 
Christ, at his coming. At the Parousia of Christ, those who are 
dead rise again, those who are still living at the time are changed. 
Though they have not yet died and fallen under death's dominion, 
^et the principle of death is in them, and they would necessarily 
succumb to it sooner or later. In them also, therefore, death has 
to be overcome, the mortal in them has to be transmuted into 
immortality, else they cannot share that life which begins with 
the resurrection for those who rise. Hesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God, nor can the corruptible, this material 
and sensuous life which is composed of earthly elements, inherit 
incorruption. On this account the apostle designates as a mystery 
what was an unavoidable feature of his view of, the future life as 
a post-resurrection life. It was a mystery in so far ad it was not 
clearly realized — that all would not have died at the time of 
Christ's coming, but that all would undergo a transformation 
(since the resurrection is also a transformation) ; in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, at the last trump, as soon as it sounds, 
the dead will be raised incorruptible, and the living will be 
changed. For according to the order ordained by God, in which 
the whole process moves, from which the victory of the principle 
of life over the principle of death is to result, it cannot but be the 
case that this corruptible shall put on incorruption, and this 
mortal, immortality, 1 Cor. xv. 50-53. After the resurrection of 
the dead, and the transformation of the living, comes the end, the 
end of the whole present history ; then, that is to say, when Christ 
delivers up the kingdom to God and the Father, when he shall 
have destroyed every rule and every authority and power, for he 
must reign till he has put all his enemies under his feet. The 
last enemy that shall be destroyed is death, for he has put all 
things under his feet. But when it ia said that all things are put 
under him, it is manifest that this means all things except him 
who put all things under him. And when aU things are subdued 
under him, then shall he himself, the Son, subject himself also to 
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him that put all things under him, that God may be all in all : v v. 
24-28. It is very evident that the apostle here regards the whole 
history of the world and men as the scene of the conflict of two 
principles, one of which has sway at first, but is then attacked and 
conquered and entirely destroyed by the other. The first of these 
principles is death ; the history of the world begins with this one, 
and comes to a close when death, and with death the entire dual- 
ism of which the course of history is the development, has entirely 
disappeared from it. In order to break the might of the principle 
of death, Christ appeared at the time appointed him as the Son of 
God the Father. God caused him, as it were, to issue from him- 
self, enters in him into the process of history, and subjects himself 
in him to the limitations of the world in its subjection to the 
principle of death ; that in the finite the principle of infinity may 
be bom and appear, and the world of death be changed into the 
world of life. The power of the death-principle is broken by the 
resurrection of Jesus, yet the life-principle cannot assert its full 
supremacy as long as the world's history still goes on in time. 
Thus the common division of history into the ante-Messianic and 
the Messianic period is replaced in the apostle's mind by the higher 
view that we are now in the aLG>v ovro^, and that the aiG}v fiiKKxav 
is to follow it. Now is the world of opposition and of struggle : 
Christ bears rule in the name of God, but only that he may sub- 
due all hostile powers in which the principle of death continues 
to assert itself. The world to come is the higher world where 
the battle between, life and death has been fought out, and the 
victory is complete ; where every jar is stilled. Here the eternal 
and absolute God, who stands above all, takes back into himseli^ 
out of the historical process in which the world he had created 
stood over against him, aU that is his, and embraces it all in the 
eternal unity of his own undivided essence. If the conflict of the 
two principles, life and death, be now concluded, and transformed 
to unity, then Christ, who is identical with the principle of life, 
cannot be any longer outside of God, — he must be in God. The 
opposition through which God sought to bring about the unity of 
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the world with himself has now come to an end, and there is no 
longer any need of mediation or of a mediator. Corruption has 
put on incorruption, the mortal has put on immortality, and the 
words of Scripture are fulfilled : death is swallowed up in victory ; 
death is robbed of its sting. The apostle adds, The sting of death 
is sin, and the strength of sin is the law ; but the victory is given 
through the Lord Jesus Christ. In these words he recapitulates 
the momenta through which the transition from the one principle 
to the other takes place inwardly as well as outwardly. The 
mediation consists, in a word, in this : that the life in which death 
is overcome and abolished is the ScKalaac^; ^6>^ (Bom. v. 18). 

Here we might ask if God's being all-in-all is held to imply 
the final cessation of evil by the conversion of the wicked and of 
the deviL The question might, be answered in different ways, but 
is of slight importance. It makes little difference in the main, 
whether the evil powers continue to exist in a state of entire ex- 
haustion and impotence, or whether they be at last attracted by 
the irresistible power of good. Whatever be thought on the 
question, it must be perfectly clear that if death is to be robbed 
of his last sting, then there can be no eternal punishment. 

Among the changes to take place in this development of the 
world's history there are two which we may mention specially. 
They are connected with the great final catastrophe, one in the 
physical, the other in the moral world. The first is the transfigura- 
tion of external nature spoken of by the apostle, Eom. viii. 19 sq. 
Nature is to be set free fix)m the vanity and finiteness to which 
she has been made subject, and to be raised to the state of liberty 
which is the glory of the sons of God. Thus external nature also 
is one day to wear the likeness of that unshadowed Christian con- 
sciousness which is at one with itself and God, and is absolved 
from every limitation. The other occurrence which the apostle 
expects from the future is the conversion of the Jews. The blind- 
ness of a part of the Jews, he says, Eom. xL 25, will last only till 
the fulness of the Gentiles be come in to the Christian body. Then 
all Israel will be saved. If this is to happen only after the con- 
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version of all the Gentiles, then it must be at the end, just before 
the Parousia, and the general resurrectioa And the apostle ex- 
pected that he himself would live to see the Parousia! What 
mighty events did he compress into the immediate future ! But 
he has not given his reasons for these two expectations, nor did 
he make definite doctrines of them. 
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FAITH, LOVE, AND HOPE, AS THE THREE MOMENTA OF CHRISTIAN 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 

The process of the world's history is thus divided into two great 
periods, with Adam at the head of the first and Christ at the head 
of the second. The first comes to an end in the present world ; 
the second has its beginning here, but stretches into the infinite 
beyond of the world to come. The Christian consciousness is 
similarly divided between the two elements of the past and of 
the future. It goes back in Adam to the past, and follows the 
whole process of the history that lies between Adam and Christ ; 
and in Christ it directs its view to the most distant future, reaches 
out to the consummation of all things, and finds its rest in the 
result that lies behind that consummation, in God who has then 
become all in all. As directed to the past, the Christian con- 
sciousness is Christian faith; as directed to the future, it is 
Christian hope. Christian faith must of necessity be directed to 
the past. It is indeed the living present consciousness of Christ's 
dwelling in us through his spirit ; yet the proper object of faith 
is something that has happened, that is past, and in this instance 
it is the death of Christ upon the cross. AU the different 
momenta of Christian faith are centred in the cross. And it is 
impossible to understand these momenta except by tracing them 
backwards, and going up through the series, sin, death, law, to 
Adam, with whom the series originated. Christian faith is essen- 
tially historical ; what is immediate in it has yet been mediated 
by past events, and has its roots in the past. Faith, therefore, 
goes back to the past. It does not, however, take its stand at any 
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one point of the past, it is under the necessity of going back to the 
beginning ; from the beginning it is led forward again from stage 
to stage, from, the past to the present, from the present to the 
future. Thus faith stands in the present as an element of con- 
sciousness, but lives in the past This attitude of the mind 
towards the past comes out very distinctly in the view that every- 
thing in the past has reference to us, and happened principally for 
our sake. In the history of the Old Testament, in the fortunes and 
vicissitudes of the ancient people, the apostle finds a multitude of 
types of the various aspects of Christianity. He says, 1 Cor. x. 6, 
after mQutioiung a number of occurrences from the Old Testament, 
ravTa tuttoi rjfuv e^evrfiriaav, that we Should not lust sifter evil 
things, nor be idolaters, etc. AU this happened to them as a type^ 
and had reference to the future. The past thus contains a picture 
of the future, and does not find the object which it serves save in 
that futura Hence it is written for our admonition, ew ov9 ra 
jeKf) r&v al<0voi>p Kan^PTT^cev, on whom the end of the world's 
history is advancing, on whom the last eventful time is just about 
to break, in which that history shall reach its end and consumma- 
tion. The whole interest of the world's history is concentrated in 
the rekrf r&p auovtov; here every event is solemn and important ; 
to this period all past events have been converging ; this period 
all past events have been prefiguring. Thus the past is consulted 
for an, explanation of the present. But not only so : the present 
itself points us forward ; it also is to reach a fulfilment in the 
future. The chief interest of the Christian consciousness is in; 
the future, and thus faith, including as it does all the momenta of 
the Christian consciousness, yet admitting of different aspects and 
expressions, comes to be hope or longing. In thinking of the 
future, the faith which justifies assumes the character of hope. 
In the spirit, the apostle says. Gal. v. 5, that is, in our Christian 
consciousness, we look through faith for righteousness or justifica- 
tion as the object of our hope {eKirh BiKaioavvrj^ as 2 Cor. i 22, 
dppa/Stov rov irvevfuiTo^, the irvevfia as appa^oav), we expect that 
that SiKauHTvvrf, which is the object of our hope, wiU be realized. 
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Though justification belongs to the present as being Trvevfuiri and 
6#c irloTefo^f yet as ekiri^; SiKauxrvvrj^ it is placed in the future* 
The divine act of justification is only accomplished in the blessed- 
ness of the future ; this is a part of ScxacovirOac, thus faith may 
come to be more occupied with the future than with the present, 
and then it will be hope. The Christian's whole thought, and 
desire, and effort is occupied with the future ; he is drawn to it 
by all the ties by which he is bound to Christ. He knows — for 
the apostle's words, 2 Cor. iv. 14, may be understood of Christians 
as Christians — " that he who raised up the Lord Jesus from the dead 
will raise up us also by Jesus. For this cause we do not weary, 
but though our outward man perish, yet our inward man is 
renewed day by day. For our transitory light affictions procure 
for us a transcendently exalted and eternal glory, while we look 
not at the things that are seen, but at the things that are not seen, 
for the visible is temporal, but the invisible is etemaL" The 
visible present is a vanishing momentum of the future which is 
as yet invisible ; if the two be held side by side it cannot but 
appear that the sufierings of the present time are of no account 
whatever in comparison with the glory which the future will 
make manifest in us. The Christian cannot but long for this 
glory, the thought of which engrosses him ; his whole mind and 
soul are possessed with longing, and he even imputes his own 
mood to outward physical nature and thinks that it sympathizes 
with his yearning. " For expectant nature waits for the manifesta- 
tion of the sons of God, for the catastrophe at which they shall 
appear in their glory as the sons and heirs of God. For nature 
was made subject to vanity, not willingly, but for the sake of him 
who subjected her ; the hope being reserved to her, that she also 
should be freed from the bondage of corruption to the freedom 
which is the glory of the sons of God. For we know that all 
nature groans with us, and is in travail from of old till now : and 
not only she, but we also, who have the firstfruits of the spirit, 
we also groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption, the 
redemption of our body. For we have been saved for hope (our 
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salvation is only the object of hope) : but a hope which is visible 
is no hope : for what a man sees he can no longer be hoping for. 
But if we hope for what we see not, then we wait for it with 
patience," Eom. viii 18-25. Thus eyerything is summed up in 
hope : the deepest feeling of the Christian's heart is yearning, — the 
patient waiting for what is yet to come. Even the spirit, which 
the Christian has already received, and in which the blessiugs of 
the gospel are already consciously his, even the spirit is only an 
airapxHi only the sacred initiation, only the pledge of something 
higher which has yet to come, of this namely : that the mortal 
shall be swallowed up of life, 2 Cor. v. 5. This being so, the 
apostle proceeds : — '* I have always good courage, and look beyond 
the present to the future. I know that so long as I am in the 
body I am absent from the Lord, for we walk in faith not by 
sight, but I have good courage and wish rather to go forth out of 
the body and to be at home with the Lord," w. 6-8. By force of 
yearning after the Lord and reaching forth towards him beyond 
the present to the future, the present and the future come to 
appear to the apostle to lie quite close together. Everything 
seemed to be pressing on to the close, all existing relations and 
arrangements were uncertain, and on the brink of being dissolved, 
1 Cor. vii 29. The future world was already beginning to appear, 
he believed that he himself was to live to see the appearance of the 
Lord when he should come again and close the world's history by 
his arrival, 1 Cor xv. 52. 

Thus the Christian lives only in the future ; the present has no 
interest except as pointing to the future ; so little does it weigh in 
itself, that if the present has been filled with a hope in Christ 
which is not to have its fulfilment in the future, then Christians 
are of all men most miserable ; that if there be no resurrection of 
the dead, then those are right who say : Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die, 1 Cor. xv. 19, 32. The consciousness of the 
Christian has nothing in itself to hold on to, if it do not go out 
beyond the present The consciousness of atonement and unity 
with God is indeed such a blessed thing that there is no greater 
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happiness for a man than to be by his holy life a temple of the 
indwelling God ; and yet here it is as if it were not so, as if all 
this blessedness and holiness of soul were nothing in itself, and 
were of value only in the light of the future. There could be no 
stronger expression of the Christian's dependence on the world to 
come. 

And is it then the case that the Christian has nothing in him- 
self now, and irrespective of what the future is to bring, that can 
lift him up absolutely above the limitations of his existence ? Is 
the infiniteness of the Christian consciousness a thing yet to be 
attained, and not already present ? To this we answer, that where 
faith is as yet nothing more than hope, and the spirit works only 
as the dirafyxrj, there love comes in as a new element. The 
apostle describes the nature of love in the classical passage, 1 Cor. 
xiii. ; without it, he says, the most distinguished spiritual gifts are 
nothing worth, since it is love alone that teaches how to use them 
weU, so that they are really serviceable. Of the highest practical 
virtues it is the same, the utmost devotion and self-sacrifice are 
worthless if they do not proceed from love. He goes on to 
describe love and invest it with every possible distinction as the 
moral quality by means of which man becomes free from every 
selfish feeling, lives not for himself, but only for others, and has no 
ends but such as are lofty and universal. Thus it is love which 
gives the Christian consciousness and life its absolute value. 
Even faith is nothing without love, though love again is simply 
faith actively operative. In comparison with faith and hope, then, 
the apostle distinctly calls love the greatest, since she is what she 
is immediately and absolutely, and therefore always remains what 
she is. She is greater than hope, for when the fulfilment comes 
hope ceases to exist ; and she is greater than faith, for faith does 
not reach its object immediately, but mediately, it is not a 
irepiirarelv Bia etBov^, Our present knowledge is obscure and dim, 
not a seeing face to face. This knowing in part has to give place 
to perfect knowledge, this mediate and reflected knowledge to the 
immediate and direct. Even faith as a form of knowledge will 
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cease to be when it rises into sight. Thus love is the greatest of 
the three momenta of the Christian consciousness ; it remains what 
it is, it has absolute value even in the present Now if love have 
absolute value in herself, if it be possible for the Christian even 
now to be filled with a love which leaves everything that is 
particular, egoistic, and limited, behind, and is her own reward 
instead of having to expect her reward in the future world, — if this 
be so, then is it not quite untrue to say that if there be no 
resurrection of the dead there is nothing better to be done than 
to eat and drink, since this life makes an end of all, and it is aU 
the same whether a man lives so or so ? If love be in herself of 
absolute value, then she is so without the resurrection, and all the 
more the more she is without any ulterior interest to inspire her. 
But the reason of her having this absolute value is that the 
principle of the Christian consciousness from which she also 
springs, faith with all that makes up its living contents, has 
absolute value in itself. Faith, love, and hope, are the three 
momenta of the Christian consciousness, the three essential forms 
in which it finds expression ; but while to faith and hope that 
infinity of the subject which Christianity promises is reserved for 
the transcendent hereafter, and is unattained here, love possesses 
that infinity here and now as her own immanent virtue. ir/<rrt9 Be 
ar/dinj^ €V€pyovfi€urj is ttcotl^ in possession of those absolute con- 
tents, which to 7r/<rT49 as expressed in cXtt*? were still imattained 
and only to be expected from the future world. Love, therefore^ 
or faith in the form of love, is a greater thing than hope. What 
faith is theoretically love realizes, a consciousness that is free 
within itself, and absolved from all limits and barriers. Thus the 
three momenta in which the apostle while at the highest stage of 
his contemplation sums up the whole contents of his Christian 
consciousness coincide with that principle, as we sought to 
apprehend and to develop it at the outset of our discussion. 
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SPECIAL DISCUSSION OF CERTAIN SUBORDINATE DOGMATIC QUESTIONS. 

In the preceding chapters we have been considering the Pauline 
doctrine as a connected and organic system, in which one idea rose 
logically out of the other, till the whole stood before us. We have 
still to consider some questions which may serve to throw light on 
individual points of the apostle's system, though they do not 
materially affect its main positions. The question of greatest import- 
ance under this head is, how the apostle conceived of the higher 
nature of Christ. His doctrine of Christ is not indeed a key to his 
system ; that system can be quite well examined and described 
even before this question is discussed ; yet we must of course devote 
some attention to it, and we may dispose of several other points at 
the same time. 

1. The conception or the essence of reKgion. 

If it be asked what is the apostle's conception of religion, or what 
he held to be the essential element of religion, we must, of course, 
answer — Faith. This is man's part in religion ; what is to put man 
in a right relation towards God is faith and what springs out of faith. 
The chief proposition of the apostle's doctrine of justification, oai/^p®- 
W09 €K 7r/<rr€0)9 ^i^erac, contains his definition of religion. Eeligion 
is essentially faith. Faith is taken here not in its contracted, but in 
its widest sense ; it is faith in that which God must have in him- 
self in order to make man blessed, confidence in his omnipotence. 
With regard to faith in Jesus, faith, that is, in its more specific 
sense, when the apostle means to exhibit that element in it which 
belongs to religion generally, he uses the expression irurrevetv hrl 
rov eyelpavra Ii]<tovv tov KvpLov rjfi&v ex vexp&v (Eom. iv. 24). 
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And the distinguishing feature of Abraham's faith is that he be- 
lieved in God as the ^axyrroiiov tow vcKpov^ xat koK&v ra fji^ oma 
w oma (ver. 17). This faith, that God can bring about what seems 
impossible, contains, on the one hand, an expression of absolute 
dependence on God, and, on the other, an attitude of mind, in which 
the standard of possibility is not taken from what actually is, which 
surm^ounts the present reality, and takes account not only of the 
visible, but also of the invisible. Faith here means, to abstract from 
self and from one's own subjectivity, and to cast one's-self on the 
objective by which the subject is determined. It is the trustful 
surrender of the whole man to God. The ground of this confidence 
is not only God's omnipotence, but also his love ; but first of aU it 
must be his omnipotence, because if God is to be the object of con- 
fidence, he must, first of aU, have the power to do what love sug- 
gests. The most essential element of religion is thus, that man feel 
his dependence on God, and place an unlimited trust in him. 

The apostle, however, counts not only faith and confidence to be 
of the essence of religion, but also a certain amount and kind of 
action. He says, Eom. ii. 13, that not the hearers but the doers 
of the law are just before God; the diflerence between circumcision 
and uncircumcision is given up, but is replaced by that between 
the observance and the non-observance of the law. For circum- 
cision profits if one keeps the law, but if one be a transgressor of 
the law then circumcision is made uncircumcision. If then uncir- 
cumcision observes what the law pronoimces to be right and good, 
then uncircumcision is counted for circumcision. And the uncir- 
cumcision that is by nature, if it fulfil the law, judges him who with 
the letter and with circumcision is a transgressor of the law. For 
it does not matter what one is outwardly, but only what one is 
inwardly in regard to the spirit with which he keeps the law (Rom. 
ii 25). Compare 1 Cor. vii. 19: Circumcision is nothing and im- 
circumcision is nothing; the main point is the T7j^crt9 ivroXav 
Oeov, This view of the essence of religion rests on the idea that 
justification by works of the law is abstractly a possible road to 
attain that salvation which is religion's ultimate end. If we omit, 
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.what the apostle teaches further, that this road does not actually- 
lead to that end, then the essence of religion must be the 
doing, the observance, of the commandments of God. But works 
and faith are related to each other in respect of the essence of re- 
ligion as htKcuova-Oav ef epytov vofwv to iiKaiovaOai €K Tnarea)*; ; 
works, as distinguished from and separate from faith cannot but 
be imperfect, and can only be the essence of religion in one of its 
lower stages. At a higher stage that essence is faith. 

There are, however, some indications that the apostle regarded 
knowledge as the highest region in which religion moves, and 
placed knowing above both doing and believing. 

He draws a contrast between dim and obscured seeing in a mirror, 
arid seeing face to face; between his piecemeal knowledge now, and 
that which was to come, the knowing perfectly as he was known 
(1 Cor. xiii. 12). These last words may be understood either 
generally, thus : I shall be both the subject and the object of the 
knowledge of the future world, where all is clear and transparent ; or 
they may be taken of the knowledge of God: my knowledge of God 
will be as immediate and absolute as God's knowledge of me. In 
any case the highest stage and form of religion is to the apostle that 
in which it is an immediate relation of spirit to spirit ; if man's 
knowledge of God be as absolute as God's knowledge of man, then 
it is nothing but a knowledge identical with itself, the identity 
of subject and object in pure knowledge. Of the same knowledge 
,the apostle says, 1 Cor. viii 3, If any man love God, the same is 
known of him. The context of the passage is not satisfied by the 
interpretation Deo probatur. The apostle is speaking, verse 2, of 
the yv&(Tc^ which (fyvaiol, of the yz/o)<jt9 which is disjoined from love; 
and says that this is not the right knowledge, that there can be no 
right yva>(Ti<; without the xadm Sel yv&vat, which nothing but love 
can supply. Then he takes up the converse, verse 3, referring yv&acs 
to dydin], and here he cannot mean anything but this, — that in the 
true cuydirrj the true yv&ai^ is also contained. In such a man the 
conception of yv&ai^ is realized through his being known by God 
in loving Gt)d. This passive, being known, implies the active, 
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knowing: as the object of the absolute divine knowledge he is also 
the subject of it, in so far as it is in him, as he, the object of it, 
has it in himself Thus he is not only the object, but also the 
depositary, the subject of this divine knowledge of him. Thus 
religion is also knowledge — ^the highest absolute knowledge on 
man's part, as on God's part God is known by man in the same 
absolute way as man by God ; in this same absolute knowledge 
God and man are one. 

2. The doctrine of God.^ 

What is most remarkable in the apostle's doctrine of God is how 
he seeks to remove from the idea of God everjrthing particular, 
limited and finite, and to retain nothing but the pure idea of the 
absolute. The final result of the whole world-process is that God 
may be all in all, and this point of view is consistently adhered to 
throughout Whatever subject he happens to be considering, its 
reference to God is always an essential part of it ; and the more he 
labours to grasp the subject in all its various aspects, and exhibit 
the whole system of its parts and connexions, the more does the 
whole train of thought seem to carry him at last by a natural attrac- 
tion to the absolute idea of God, to find there his conclusion and 
resting-place. As everything proceeds from God, so everything is 
to be referred to him. The one God is the Father, ef ov ra irdvra 
Koi i5a*€?9 €19 ainov (1 Cor. viii. 6), or in the more comprehensive 
expression of Bom. xi 36, ef avrov KCbi Si avrov kcu 6*9 avrov ra 
iravra, all things proceed from him, all things come to actuality 
through him, all things have in him their final purpose. As God 
in this absolute sense, he is further the Father of Jesus Christ, by 
whom the whole work of redemption was ordained : ra iravra lie 
rov Oeov, rov KaToKKa^avTo*; rifia^ iavr^ Bca *Irj(rov Xpicrrov 
(2 Cor. V. 18). This constant reference to the one and universally 
efficient causality of God, and the consequent feelings of gratitude 
and wonder at God's greatness and goodness, causes the apostle to 
break out in direct doxology, as in Eom. ix. 5, 2 Cor. i. 3, xi. 31. 
This view of the absoluteness of the idea of God is the root of the 

1 Cf. Neatest. TheoL 206 «g. 
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apostle's universalism ; he declares repeatedly that God is as much 
the God of the Gentiles as of the Jews, and that in this matter there 
is no respect of persons with God (Rom. ii 11, iii 29, x. 12). Chris- 
tianity indeed is simply the negation of all particularism to the end 
that the pure and absolute idea of God may be realized in humanity. 
The barriers which divide Jews from Gentiles are removed in the 
justification that is by faith, because faith is the freest way of jus- 
tification, and the only way that answers to the absolute idea of God 
(Rom. iii 30). But God has proved himself from the very begin- 
ning to be the God of the Gentiles; he did not leave them without 
a witness ; he could not do so, for it belongs to the idea of God 
that he should manifest himself. To yvtooTov rod Oeov <l>av€pdv 
ea-Tc €v avTol^y the apostle says (Rom. i. 19), — for God has mani- 
fested it to them, for the invisible things of him are spiritually be- 
held since the foundation of the world, both his eternal power and 
his divinity. This sentence implies, on the one hand, that it be- 
longs to the essence of God to reveal himself, and, on the other, 
that his absolute nature cannot be revealed by auy revelation. 
Invisible as it essentially is, it became visible so far as the invisible 
can become visible, through the creation of the world and all that 
God has been doing since then, through all God's works in nature. 
But then this is brought about only through the instrumentality 
of thought : ra dopara . . . voovfieva xaOoparcu : it is only through 
thought that it comes to presentation. This knowledge of God 
through the works of nature is not immediate but mediate ; nature 
may be made the subject of thought and contemplation, and, from 
the operations that are visible there, we may infer an invisible 
cause. The apostle thus indicates that the conclusion from efifect 
to cause is the natural way to the knowledge of God. That which 
is known of God in this way is his power, and in general the 
divinity of his nature. Whether OeioTqs be understood specially 
of the goodness of God as a further element in his nature, and 
difierent from his power, or, more accurately, of the sum of his 
divine attributes in general, in any case the apostle places the 
power of God before all his other attributes. It is the property by 
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which God calls the non-existent to exist (ra firi ovra ®9 ovra 
KoXel, Eom. iv. 17). By his omnipotence God created the world; 
and Christianity, as a spiritual creation, is also to be referred to his 
omnipotence. The same God at whose command light shone out 
of darkness has also, as the apostle says (2 Cor. iv. 6) (here he is 
speaking of himself personally, but what he says is true of all 
Christians), shined into our hearts, to give us a clear knowledge of 
the glory of God as it appears on the face of Jesus Christ. Chris- 
tianity is a creation of light, as the first appearance of the world 
was ; as creator of the world God called the non-existent into 
existence, and that important event on which Christianity depends, 
the resurrection of Jesus, is a similar act of his omnipotence (the 
Apostle places the ^awiroielv tov9 i/€/c/)ou9 in the same category with 
the KoKeiv ra firj ovra ©9 ovra, Rom. iv. 1 7). Thus while the general 
conception which the Christian consciousness entertains of God is 
that he is the Father of Jesus Christ, this conception is further 
defined in this way : that God is he who raised up Jesus from the 
dead (Eom. iv. 24, 25, 2 Cor. iv. 14). The reason for the omni- 
potence of God occupying so large a place in the Christian con- 
sciousness of him is, that it is essential to be assured that he 
Sui/aT09 earc xal woifjircu what he has promised (Eom. iv. 21). Next 
to his omnipotence, however, is his love : for his love is the first 
and highest cause to which the whole work of redemption which 
he ordained and set in motion, is to be referred (Eom. v. 8, viii 38, 
2 Cor. xiii 13). But his love cannot have its way without satis- 
faction being done to his justice : for his justice is the attribute 
through which that relation between God and man which is ade- 
quate to the idea of God must be accomplished. Thus Christianity 
and the scheme of salvation which it declares is itself a revelation 
of God's justice (Eom. i 17). When his justice has been satisfied 
then his love appears in the forgiveness of sins as grace, and, where 
grace prevails, the wrath of God, his retributive justice, has no 
longer any part to play. 

3. The doctrine of Christ 

Our consideration of the Pauline doctrine has not as yet carried 
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us beyond the idea of the /cvpio<;, the risen and glorified Lord. All 
that that doctrine involves in regard to the person of Christ is that 
Christianity could not have inaugurated the new epoch, which 
dates from the resurrection of Christ, and reaches its full accom- 
plishment at the end of the world, if Christ did not possess in the 
higher dignity to which he has ascended the principle of that new 
life which is to prevail when death has been subdued. But the 
higher dignity which Christ attained after his resurrection suggests 
to us very naturally that we should direct our view backwards and 
inquire, what is Christ ? What was he before he entered on his 
human existence ? He was sent as the Son of God : he entered 
as the Son of God, at the time which God had fore-ordained, into 
the history of humanity and of the world (Eom. viii 3, GaL iv. 4). 
This, however, indicates nothing more than his exalted office as 
Messiah. These expressions do not inform us whether he was the 
son of God before he was sent, or became the son of God by being 
sent. We have therefore to lock for something more than this wo? 
&eov, and to inquire how much is implied in his pre-existence. 
This question has been frequently discussed of jtai;e,^ yet the apostle's 
position on this subject has never yet been accurately determined. 
It is clear on the one side that a pre-existence such as that of the 
Johannine Logos-doctrine cannot be traced in our apostle's writings ; 
yet on the other side, it is equally clear that we cannot believe 
him to have regarded Christ's personality as originating only in his 
human existence. We have to define what the view is that is 
situated between these two extremes. 

By this time there should surely be little doubt among inter- 
preters that Christ is not called Gt)d at Eom. ix. 5. When we 
consider how absolute the idea of God is to the apostle, how 
powerfully the absoluteness of God had taken possession of his 
mind, and how distinctly and consistently he represents the rela- 

* Cf. my Greachichte von der Lehre der Dreieinigkeit u.8.w., 1 ThL p. 81. 
ZeUer, XJeber einige Fragen in Betreff der neutestamentlichen Theologie, TheoL 
Jahrb. 1842, p. 51 9q, KOstlin, der Lehrb. des Evangeliums und der Briefe Joh. 
and die verwandten neutest. Lehrb. 1843, p. 290 8q, TheoL Jahrb. 1845, p. 89 «g. 
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tion of Christ to God as one of subordinjttioii, we cannot possibly 
believe that in this one passage he meant to describe Christ as the 
absolute God exalted above alL The Pauline mode of thought on 
such subjects recognises the limits of the monotheism of Judaism, 
and such an expression would be simply inconsistent with that 
monotheism. Nor is there any reason why these doxological 
phrases should be token in a different sense from the other doxo- 
logics which occur in the apostle's writings. Why should they 
not be a doxology referring to God ? For this is what the context 
requires. It is said that the preceding to Kara adpKa leads us to 
expect some higher predicate to be ascribed to Christ But that is ' 
not the case : the apostle's intention here is not, as Bom. i. 3, to 
expound his conception of Christ in all its elements, and to indi- 
cate that in him which is more than the aap^. If this were his 
intention, it is certainly carried out in a very different way from 
what we find in Eom. i 3, — ^indeed in a very peculiar and inex- 
plicable way. What he is sajdng here is simply that one of the 
great advantages by which the Israelites are distinguished, is that 
Christ appeared among them, and as a descendant of their fathers, 
that Christ, in fact, belongs first of all to them. He feared, how- 
ever, to allow too much to the particularism of the Jews, and so he 
had to modify what he had said of Christ's descent by adding that 
this applied only to the natural extraction of the Messiah ; that it 
was only Kara adpKa. And this did not require to be balanced 
by another opposite predicate any more than the 76i/o/^€]/o9 etc 
fpwanc6<; of GaL iv. 4. Here then we have a passage in which the 
apostle sums up all the benefits and advantages conferred on the 
Israelites by God : and the climax of all these is said to be that 
the Messiah appeared among them, and as the descendant of their 
fathers ; and what is more natural than that, when he arrived at 
that climax, he should give utterance to his feelings of thanks and 
adoration ? In doing so he uses the words eU tou9 cuSivwi, as if 
to indicate that proofs like these of the divine favour, which the 
Israelites had enjoyed, could never be obliterated, nor cease at any 
future time to be a ground of gratitude and praise. De Wette 
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thinks it unnatural that God should be spoken of as the Being who 
is all in all, as if purposely to overshadow Christ : yet it cannot be 
alleged that there is no sufficient reason for thus subordinating 
Christ to God, and for this doxology in which God is praised. 
The passage, if properly understood, proves exactly the opposite of 
what is commonly deduced from it ; it proves, namely, how little 
it consisted with the apostle's ideas to place Christ on an equality 
with God. and to give him the name of God. 

The passage 1 Cor. viii. 6 affords much more plausible grounds 
for the assertion that the apostle ascribed divine pre-existence to 
Christ. That this is the force of the words Bt ov ra irama koI 
'qfieU Sl ain-ov, is argued on the foUowiiig grounds : — 1. That it is 
implied in the analogy of these words with the preceding ef ov ra 
Trdvra, and that the expression used of Grod, Eom. xi. 36, is pre- 
cisely identical 2. That it is implied in the collocation of wavra 
and ^/LceZ?, the latter being understood most naturally of the whole 
body of Christians, and the former of the totality of things existing. 
3. That the context requires it. The reason given here why 
Christians need not scruple to eat meat ofiPered to idols is the 
same as that given x. 25 sq,, viz., that the meat which is dedi- 
cated to idols belongs in fact to the God of the Christians. This is 
what is meant by the words e| ov r. tt. Now what is said here 
of Christ must be meant to have the same force as what was said 
before of God, and the conclusion is : You are at liberty to eat 
what the heathens have presented to their masters, for this also 
belongs to your master, Christ, since it, with all existing things, was 
made by him.^ In spite of all this, I still fail to see that this is the 
correct interpretation of the passaga As for the last of the three 
points, the words do not bear the meaning that is put into them ; there 
is no such immediate reference to the flesh offered to idols. What 
the apostle means is just this, that the etSoyka as such have no reality, 
for though there be many so-called gods, higher and lower {Oeoc and 
Kvpiot)y yet they are no true existences. Christians only have the 
one God, the Father, from whom all things are, and to whom the 
1 Zeller, op. ctt. p. 57. 
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Christian has to refer all things ; and the one Lord Jesus Christ, 
through whom all things are, and through whom Christians also 
are. Thus if the formal distinction drawn in heathenism between 
Oeol and xvpLoi be a correct one, yet only in Christianity are there 
a 0€o<; and a Kvpco^ who answer to the distinction. In this passage 
also we have to observe that Christ is not himself called God ; be 
is placed beside the one God as Kvpio^, as a subordinate being, 
corresponding to those beings of lower rank whom the heathens 
worshipped in addition to the beings they called gods, and who 
stood in a more familiar relation to men than the gods did. What 
does this show with regard to the pre-existence of Christ ? If the 
distinction between the 5eo9 and tcvpio<; be a clear and well-defined 
distinction, then it is very improbable that the apostle ascribed to 
Christ as Kvpio^ the highest prerogative of deity, the creation of 
the world. K everything were created by him, then, of course, he 
would be not only xvpio^ but 0€O9. The Logos is ©eo?, just because 
aU things were made by him. The only conclusion open to us in 
interpreting this passage is therefore that between the creation (ef 
airrov ra iravra) and the consummation (rjfieh el? auTov)^ the apostle 
interpolates what is attributed to Christ, in the words kclI ef? . . . 
Zv airrov, that is, the government and preservation of inanimate 
beings. Ta irdvra will then be all that is continually coming to 
pass throughout the course of time ; all things that come to pass in 
whatever way come to pass through Christ ; and we also are what 
we are through him.^ 

This rendering of the iravra attributed to Christ is certaiuly 
quite consistent with his character as Kvpio^ ; yet if we reflect upon 
the sense in which the apostle uses the particle ha of Christ in 
other passages, we shall see that this rendering of irdvra ascribes 
too much to him. 2 Cor. v. 17, 18, he says that at the standpoint 
of the Christian consciousness all things are become new, ra he 
irdvra ck rov Oeov rov KaraWd^avro^ iJ/aS? eavrw Sea ^Ivjaov 
Xpurrov. Here also all things are of God, because God is always 
the ultimate causality from which all things proceed. But these 

1 Eostlin, op, cU. p. 309. 
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words are obviously inclusive of the ra Trdvra Sta 'Irfaov Xpurrov. 
All that Christ has done for the redemption and salvation of men is 
regarded by the apostle as done by God through Christ (Sw — Eom. 
i 6, iii '24, 25, v. 2, 9, 10, 11, 18, etc.) This irdvra Sia 'Ivaov 
X/>*<rro5 is a part of the ra irdvra ex tow 0€ov. Thus we see that 
the words 1 Cor. viii 6, cf ov ra irdura K€u rjiMl^ Bi airrov, refer not 
only to the creation of the world, but also to the work of redemp- 
tion in all its parts. Now is it not obvious that the words immedi- 
ately following these, S*' ov ra vdvra km rifieh St' airrov, do not 
cover more than the ra vdvra of 2 Cor. v. 18, and signify all 
things referring to the redemption and atonement wrought by God 
Oia Iffo-ov Xpiarov^ 

Another of the principal loci from which it is sought to show 
that the pre-existence of Christ occurs in Paul's writings is 1 Cor. 
X. 4. There may be a question, it is said« as to the exact sense in 
which Christ is called the spiritual rock which followed the Israel- 
ites in the wilderness; yet there can be no question, that he is 
represented as living, and in some way active at that time. I do 
not see that even this is necessarily impUed in the passage. Christ 
is called a irerpa irvevfjuiri/cTf in that sense only in which it is said 
of the Israelites that they to avro fip&fui irvevfuiriKov e<l>ar/ov and 
TO avTo TTOfia irvevfxarbKov einov, Now the reason^ why the manna 
is called a spiritual food, and the water which sprang up in the 
wilderness a spiritual drink, is simply that they are invested with 
a symbolical reference to the Lord's Supper. Here as elsewhere 
that is called pneumatical which appears to be the higher spiritual 
sense of Scripture in the light of allegorical interpretation. And 
when the apostle calls Christ the Trpevfiari/CTi irerpa, that simply 
means that he gave an allegorical meaning to the rock which 
foUowed'the Israelites, and discovered in it a type of Christ. We 
should at any rate require more evidence before we could allow 
that this passage contains an assertion of Christ's pre-existence, 
and of his actual working in his pre-existent state. 

Nor is this pre-existence to be extracted from the passage 
2 Cor. viii, 9. Accurately interpreted that passage simply aifirms 
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that Christ was poor (not hecame poor), although he was rich : i.e. 
that he lived in poverty and low estate, though as the redeemer he 
was rich enough to make us rich with the grace of the redemption 
which he brought us.^ It is true that spiritual riches are not a 
direct contradiction to outward poverty; but the point is just that 
we ought to have the same self-sacrificing spirit as Christ had, who 
was poor and lowly, though exalted so far above us in the riches of 
his grace. 

Thus none of these passages is enough to prove that the apostle 
ascribed pre-existence to Christ, a divine glory antecedent to his 
human existence. None of the predicates which he applies to 
Christ refers to a previous existence : he calls him simply tcvpio^, 
never 0€O9. Indeed it cannot be allowed that he could possibly 
have regarded him as God. He calls him a man, not meaning 
thereby that there was a human side of his nature ; he calls him 
man in a way which precludes us from thinking of a higher 
divine nature essentially belonging to him. Over against th^ one 
man through whom sin and death entered into the world, he is the 
eh avOpcoTTo^ *Iri<rov^ X/omtto?, in whom the grace of God has been 
extended to many, Eom. v. 15. As by a man came death, so by 
a man came the resurrection of the dead, 1 Cor. xv. 21. As Adam 
was the first man and earthy, so he is the second man,, the Lord 
from heaven, verse 47. What does the apostle mean by such state- 
ments as these, but that Christ was essentially man, man like 
Adam, only man in a higher sense ? All that is left for us to ask 
is what that higher conception is which is to be connected with the 
person of Christ over and above that of human nature. The apostle 
calls the higher principle of the person of Christ the spiritual, the 
heavenly, in him, and that not in the sense that a divine principle 
different from human nature had been added to that human nature 
from without ; the higher principle is the purer form of human 
nature itself. As the pneumatical man, as the Lord from heaven, 
Christ is, in a word, the archetypal man; and this archetypal man 
does not exist merely in idea, he exhibits in a real form what man 

^ KQstlin, p. 310. 
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is according to the principles of his nature. Adam is the earthly, 
psychical man, who has fallen imder the power of sin and death, 
but Christ is the spiritual heavenly man, the man in whom the 
lower side of human nature has completely given place to 
the higher, the sinless man. That Christ was without sin 
(jiTf 7WV9 d/iapTiav, 2 Cor. v. 21) is an essential part of his 
character as distinguished from that of Adam. As sin began 
to manifest its power in Adam, so the principle of death also 
made its appearance in his person; Christ, on the other hand, 
as he is free from sin, is also free from death : not only was he 
not subject to the principle of death, he had within himself the 
opposite principle of life, the life-giving spirit. Thus though 
Christ had a physical nature like all other men, he yet differed 
from them in this respect, that his aap^ was not affected by the 
principle of sin and death, and was only a ofioi^cofia capico^ dfiap- 
rla^y Eom. viii 3. This expression refers simply to the sinlessness 
of his human nature. As being free from sin, he ought not to have 
died ; yet he was subject to the necessity of death, not on his own 
account, but in virtue of his ofiQce, in which he took upon himseK 
the sins of men. But how could he die? Though descended 
Kara adpKa from the fathers of his nation and from Adam, yet he 
had in himself no element of death ; the principle of his nature was 
the opposite of that of Adam's, was the life-giving spirit. The ex- 
planation of this is, that though flesh, sin, and death are inter-de- 
pendent, and proceed the one out of the other, yet the aap^ cannot 
be conceived but as essentially mortal If the aap^ did not carry 
in itself the element of liability to death, it could not be considered 
that the death of Christ as one dying only in the 6/jLoia>fjLa aapKo^ 
dfiaprla^ was a true and actual death. Yet though he died truly 
and actually, he died only in the flesh ; the life-giving spirit in 
him, the spiritual principle which constituted his true essence, could 
not be affected by death. How is it then that the apostle regards 
it as an act of God's omnipotence that Christ was not subdued by 
the death that had reigned since Adam, but rose again from the 
dead ? Was this not a necessary consequence of his immortal. 
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spiritual, and heavenly nature? It cannot be asserted that his 
resurrection was only the resurrection of his body ; for the resur- 
rection is, in the apostle's view, the entrance into humanity of that 
principle of life which Christ procured for it, and by which the 
reign of death was broken. If Christ had not risen, this would not 
import merely that his body had not been revived, while the 
spiritual principle that was identical with his person still continued. 
It is only through his resurrection that he has become the irvevfia 
^oDonroiovv in which iravre^ ^QyoTrot/rjOrjaovTau How then can that 
be regarded as an operation of the divine omnipotence, and one 
extending only to Christ's body, which is simply the manifestation 
of his higher spiritual nature in its superiority to the mortality of 
the body ? Here we see the apostle involved in the inconsistency 
which attaches unavoidably to every attempt to hold at the same 
time to a theory carried out logically to its ultimate consequences, 
and to the miracles of supematuralism. The whole of Christianity 
depends in his estimation on the miracle of Christ's resurrection ; 
yet, at the same time, we see him deducing his view of what 
Christianity is essentially, as the communication of a new life- 
principle, or as the stage at which man becomes conscious of the 
infiniteness of his nature, from purely historical and logical con- 
siderations. While holding its supernatural origin, he yet 
demonstrates how it springs naturally from the opposition of the 
psychical and the pneumatical, of the earthly and the heavenly, 
or of Adam and Christ, that is of man on the lower, and on the 
higher side of his nature, as these opposites form the successive 
momenta of a process which is developed in accordance with an 
immanent principle. 

Christ is thus essentially man, the archetypal man in whom the 
higher principle of human nature appears. Did he begin to exist 
as such only when he was bom as a human individual in the per- 
son of Jesus of Nazareth ? The first is not the pneumatical, as the 
apostle says, 1 Cor. xv. 46, but the psychical, and the pneumati- 
cal follows it; at the same time, however, both of these are 
momenta of, and are included in, a unity. That the pneumatical 
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comes after the psychical is true, of course, only of the development 
in time. The pneumatical is not accounted for by indicating its 
origin in time. And if Christ represents in himself this higher 
principle of human nature, then this conception of what he is refers 
us back, beyond his merely individual existence, to the general 
out of which the individual proceeds. Thus we are not unprepared 
to find our apostle familiar with the idea of Christ's pre-existence. 
Besides the passages we have already discussed, Eom. i 4 has been 
interpreted in this way, and it has been thought that the Trvevfui 
drfuocvvrif; there spoken of is itself the element in which the higher 
pre-existent personality of Christ consists.^ Before this can be 
admitted, however, we must ask how these two things consist with 
one another : firstly, that Christ is, as the apostle declares, essen- 
tially man ; and secondly, that his personality is distinctively spirit : 
so that the spirit existed in him, antecedently to his human exis* 
tence, in the form of a human personality. We are shut up to 
regard this as his conception when we remember how he calls 
Christ the spiritual, heavenly man, the Lord from heaven, 1 Cor. xv. 
47, the Lord of glory, 1 Cor. ii 8, the spirit, 2 Cor. iii 17, and that 
not only in respect of his having been exalted and glorified through 
his resurrection, but without qualification, in respect of his whole 
being. Christ is, as the apostle says, 2 Cor. iii 17, to irvev/ui, the 
spirit itself ; the substance of his being is spirit Now the apostle 
appears to have conceived the essence of spirit to be an immaterial 
light-substance ; in unfolding his conception of the spirit- which 
the Lord is, he says that we all, who behold with unveiled face 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image, &om one 
glory to another, as could not fail to be the case, since the Lord is 
the spirit. The essence of the spirit, and consequently the essence 
of Christ, is thus clearness, brilliancy, Bd^a ; it finds its analogy in 
the brilliant light of which the apostle speaks as shining from the 
face of Moses. In this spiritual brilliance of Christ the eternal 
luminous essence of God himself is reflected. The apostle speaks, 
2 Cor. iv. 6, of God, the creator of light, shining into our hearts 
1 Zeller, on the nv€vna dyimavvriSf Rom. L 4. Theol. Jahrb. L 486 sq. 
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TTpo^ ^TtfTfiov TTJ^ yvtixreo)^ TTj^ Sofi79 Tov 0€ov €v trpoaom'tif 
^Iijaov XpioTov, to make clear the knowledge of the glorious light 
reflected from the face of Christ as it was once reflected from the 
face of Moses. Christ is himself the image of God, and as the 
glory of God is reflected in him, so it. is reflected again from him 
in the gospel (evarfyikiov 7^9 Sofi;? tov Xpurrov), the knowledge 
of which produces a bright light in the man who receives it, 2 
Cor. iv. 4. Thus we see distinctly that Christ is related as he is 
to God just because he is essentially spirit; it belongs to the 
spiritual light-nature of God to reflect itself in something outward, 
and thus, as Christ is to Twevfia he is also Kvpux: t^9 80^179, essen- 
tially spirit and light. And he is this ndt only in consequence of 
his exaltation, but essentially and originally. His exaltation 
brought about the full realization of what he was already, what 
had not been visible when he was crucified by the ap^ovre^ tov 
tediTfiov. But though thus the Kvpia: t^ &>^9> he is also essen- 
tially man, — ^the pneumatical, heavenly man. The apostle thus 
appears to have conceived of Christ's pre-existent personality as 
the spiritual luminous figure of the archetypal man. And here a 
further question is suggested : what are the relations between this 
ideal first man and the historical first man, Adam ? On one side 
they are far asunder ; on another side they bear a relation to each 
other, which is analogous to the relation between God and Christ 
The passage 1 Cor. xi. 3 may give us some insight into the apostle's 
pecidiar ways of thinking here. It is said there that the head of 
the man is Christ, that the head of the woman is the man, that the 
hea^ of Christ is God. The man is the eheiiv fctu So^a Qeov, the 
woman is the So^ the luminous reflex, of the man. From this 
point of view it seems that the first man can be nothing but the 
reflex and the likeness of the archetypal man, of Christ. There is 
however this mighty difference between the two, that the one is 
merely earthly and psychical, while the other is heavenly and 
spiritual The apostle does not indicate further how this contrast 
arose ; we may be certain, however, that he did not conceive that 
Adam existed first in a state of perfection, and came to be what 
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he was afterwards ; he says of him, speakiug of his essential nature, 
that he was merely a -^i^ ?«^^ ^ Cor. xv. 45. The apostle 
considers it according to the universal order of nature that the 
psychical should be developed first in humanity, and then the 
spiritual ; and if this was the case, then of course what Christ was 
ideally, as the archetypal man, could not be realized in humanity 
till after the period of the earthly, psychical man. Not till then 
did God cause the archetypal man, the Kvpio^ So^, to enter into 
humanity as his Son, his own Son, Gal iv. 4, Eom. viii 3, 32. 
He entered into humanify as one ev o/iocd/juiTt aap/w dfiafrria^, 
yevd/iepo^ he yvvaiKo<:, — predicates which agree very weU with the 
conception of the person of Christ which we have arrived at 
abova It has been said, and with great justice, that the stress 
here laid upon the circumstances that the, Son of God had a human 
body and was bom of a woman, clearly shows the writer to have 
regarded his personality as not inseparable from a human body, as 
in the case of other men ; while it certainly shows at the same 
time that he considered Christ to have existed in such a body 
before his appearance in the world.* The apostle's view can 
scarcely have been any other than this, that Christ existed already 
subjectively for himself, and was invested with a ofioitofui a-apicix; 
dfuifyria^, at the time when he appeared as a man, and in order 
that be might so appear. The view would thus be the same as 
that expressed in the second Epistle of Clemens Eomanus to the 
Corinthians, chap. viiL, with the simple words, o Kvpiof; &v fiev to 
irpSnov TTveiffjLa, eyevero aap^. This view is strictly consistent 
with the monotheism of Judaism, and differs radically from the 
Johannine view. The pre-existing subject is not the 7<jdyo<;, Oeo^, 
but the irvevfia, Christ, who, as the /cvpLo^ ^^> is the wevfuit 
2 Cor. iii 17. Now though Christ appeared only in a ofioia^fia 
aapKo^ dfiapTid<;, yet his appearance in the aap^ makes him 
really and perfectly a man. There is nothing to suggest a super- 
natural origin ; on the contrary, the apostle seems to exclude such 
an idea when he says that God sent his Son as one yeifd^iepov he 
^ TheoL Jahrb. 1842, p. 68. 
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ywcuKo^, Gal. iv. 4, or as one yepofievov €k <nr€pfuiTo<; ^a0lS 
Kara adpKct, Bom. i 3. How the apostle reconciled the sinlessness 
of Christ with his natural human generation we have no means of 
deciding. It is certainly unnecessary to assert that the two can- 
not possibly occur ii> one person ; this is an inference from the 
doctrine of original sin, a doctrine of a later age and with which 
Paul was unacquainted. With the apostle it is only through 
actual sin that the aap^ becomes the seat of the dfiapruu 

Thus it is through his human birth that Christ enters into 
humanity as the Son of God. Over against the yeveaOcu he 
<nripiiaro^ AaffiZ Kara aap/ca, however, the apostle places the 
opurOfjvai vm Oeov €v Swdfiet Kara irvevfia arftaxrvvrj^ ef dvaard' 
<r66)9 v€Kp&v. What this irvevfui dr/uaxrwr)^ denotes is a further 
and somewhat obscure point in the Pauline Christology. As 
being wpevfia, it must, as we have already remarked, be that 
element in which the higher pre-existent personality of Christ 
consists. The peculiar expression, irvev/ui drfmcvvrf;, with which 
the 7rv€v/jLa is further defined, can only be explained by an accurate 
examination of the passage Boul L 3, 4, where it is used. The 
apostle is seeking to express the fulness of his faith in the Messi- 
anic dignity of Christ at the outset of his Epistle by summing up 
all the momenta that enter into that conception. Christ is the 
Messiah in virtue of his being the son of David : to the Judaeo- 
Christians at Home, this was the first and principal criterion. But 
to the apostle a much more important criterion of his Messiah- 
ship is his resurrection from the dead. What Christ is physically 
as the son of David, he is spiritually through his resurrection ; this 
is the spiritual credentials of his Messianic dignity, for this first 
of all supplied an actual proof that the spirit which alone could 
make him the Messiah was actually resident in him. And this is 
the proper meaning of the wevfia dr^uaavvi]<:. Christians are 
dyio^j because Christ himself is par eoccdlence the ayio^; ; and he 
is the 0^(09 because he has in himself absoljately the irvevfui, the 
trvevfia wyiov. The spirit is the principle in virtue of which 
Christ is the Messiah, it is the immanent principle of his Messianic 
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ofidce ; and the apostle calls this spirit, which is essential to the 
Messiah, the Tivevfia dr/iaxrvvrf^. As being bom of the seed of 
David he was the Messiah, the Son of God, according to the flesh ; 
but he has been attested to be the Son of God in a powerful man* 
ner (the apostle says ev Swdfjbei, either to mark the resurrection 
as an act of the divine omnipotence, or to indicate that this alone 
was the true and real attestation of Christ's Messiahship), by the 
resurrection of the dead which took place in him in accordance 
with the Messianic spirit indwelling in him. The irvevfia arfia^ 
avvTf^ is thus simply the Messianic spirit, and would not by itself 
be any proof of pre-existenca We have not, however, to regard 
it by itself, but in its connexion with the other momenta we have 
been discussing. The Trvevfia aryuoavinf^ presupposes the Trveu/uif 
in which Christ's personality is broadly said to consist 

We have thus three momenta in which the personality of Christ 
is defined : 1. Christ is essentially and substantially spirit, 6 Kvpuy$ 
TO TTvevfui eariv, 2 Cor. iii 17, i^. spirit absolutely, as God him- 
self is essentially spiiit. This spiritual nature of Christ necessarily 
implies the idea of pre-existence. 2. In Christ's appearance in 
humanity, irvevfia, the essential element of his personality, assumes 
the form of the Messianic spirit ; it is the frvevfia (vyuoavviys. 3. 
The resurrection proves Christ to be the Son of God in the highest 
sense ; at this point the irvev/ui dyuoavvfy: asserts itself in its full 
power and significance as the trvevfia ^oxyiroiovp, 1 Cor. xv. 45. 
What the irv€Vfia d^Kaavvrf^ is for Christ's own person, the Trvevfua 
^oHmoiovp is for humanity ; it is the life-principle that works in 
humanity, makes an end of sin and death, and raises the mortal 
aap^ to the glorious image of the heavenly man. All that he is as 
TO TTvev/juiy as the Kvpio^ rfj/^ ^^9> the icvpto^ e^ ovpavov, the encanf 
Tov 0€ov, the wvevfuiTiKo^ eirovpopto^ dvOptawo^, as the archetypal 
man in whom the image of God resides and is displayed, all this is 
introduced into humanity by his coming in the ofLom/ui aapKo^ 
dpLoprla^y to kill and to destroy the aap^. And all this that 
he is, is accomplished and realized in humanity when the whole of 
humanity is formed after his image. For those who become the 
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children of God through the spirit of God or the spirit of Christ, 
them God wpocopure avfifjLop<f>ov^ t^9 €i,kovo^ tov vlov avrov, 6(9 
TO etvac airrov irptorJroKov ev ttoWoI? aZeK^ohy Eom. viii. 29. It 
is an essential thought of the Pauline Christology that Christ is the 
image of God. This image of God, which he wears in his spiritual 
light-nature, prefigures the unity of God and man. Christ is essen- 
tially man ; but as the archetypal, spiritual, heavenly man, he is also 
the God-man, or the Son of God, the thvof; vm Qeov. Sut tlie 
apostle never calls him simply God. This characteristic of the 
Pauline Christology shows us how strictly Jewish its conceptions 
are. The apostle has nowhere ignored the barrier which separates 
the Son of God from God, on the contrary, he holds fast to the 
position that Christ is essentially and substantially man. He is 
at the same time to irvevfia, the spiritual man untainted by sin. 
Thus he is the ideal and archetypal man, and in this sense the 
Kvpio<: Tfj<: So^<;} 

4. The doctrine of angels and demons. 

In the Epistles of which we take account in this inquiry, the 
apostle speaks very little of angels, and where he does speak of 
them it is not with any dogmatic intention, but only by way of 
illustration, and proverbially : Eom. viii 38, 1 Cor. vi. 3, iv. 9, xiii 
1 ; GaL i. 8, iv. 14 sq. We notice especially that he does not even 
mention the relation of the angels to Christ, as is the case in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, where the higher dignity of Christ is 
defined by his relation to the angels. This lay outside of the 
apostle's sphere of vision ; Christ, though he be the Kvpuy; 7^9 
^^, is yet with him too essentially a man to be thought of in 
such relations. The apostle's ideas about the angels are altogether 
vague ; to him they are certain superior superhuman beings stand- 
ing between God and the world of human lifa He even assumes, 
in accordance with the later and especially Alexandrine tradition, 
that the law was given through the angels ; but this merely proved 
to him that the Mosaic legislation was of a subordinate character. 

^ The Vorlesongen fiber neutest. Theologie, pp. 186-195, agree in the main 
with the above discusaion.. . 
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It would hardly be worth while to make special mention of the 
apostle's angelology were it not for one passage in his Epistles, from 
which it might appear that he laid greater stress upon this doctrine 
than his other expressions on the subject would lead us to expect. 
I mean the passage 1 Cor. xi 10. Here the apostle is admonish- 
ing the Corinthian women not to let themselves be seen with 
uncovered head, and for this he gives a reason : For this cause 
ought the woman to have a sign of the power (not of the power 
which she has, but of the power which her husband has over her ; 
this is unquestionably the meaning of e^vala) upon her head, 
because of the angels. Women are thus to wear a veil because of 
the angels ; but why, what is the connexion between the one thing 
and the other ? Different explanations have been advanced, but 
they are all alike unsatisfactory. An attentive consideration of 
the contents and connexion of the passage can lead us to but one 
conclusion : that as the words Sea rov^ arfyeKov^ cannot possibly 
have arisen out of anything in the apostle's own religious conscious- 
ness, they cannot be considered to be part of the original text. 
Observe how unconnected these words are here, and how they 
destroy the sense. The apostle's main proposition is this: the 
woman must wear a veil as a sign of her subjection to the man, 
for she is, as the apostle explains, cf avSp6<: and Sia rov avhpa. 
Therefore o^etKei f) yxmj i^ovalav €)(€t,p. It is clear that Sui 
TovTo refers to what goes before ; so far the argument is clear. 
But how is it interrupted and confused if Sui tov9 cuyyeT^i^' be 
added, as if a parallel to Bia tovto ? The reason given before was 
quite sufficient; there is no place for this new and foreign reason, 
a thing to which not the slightest reference is made either in what 
precedes or in what foUows. Our apostle is not such a writer as 
could destroy the logic of his argument with such an awkward 
interpolation. The sense most probably to be attributed to these 
detached and isolated words suggests to us that they were originally 
a gloss on the text. An early Christian, such a one as was much 
occupied with Jewish representations, might imagine, what the 
apostle Paul himself could never imagine, that the veiling of 
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women was advisable as a precaution against what had once hap- 
pened to the angels before, Gen. vL 1. Or he may have thought 
that the custom of women's wearing veils had been instituted as a 
memento of that occurrence, and for a standing admonition. The 
words Bia tov9 arfftKov^ were added as a gloss to indicate this view, 
and were then taken up into the text without regard to their ejBfect 
on the sensa The view we have indicated was actually current 
during the early centuries ; we find it actually applied to impress 
upon women that their head-dress should be such as to give no 
occasion for unchaste desires. This appears most clearly from a 
passage in the Testament of the twelve patriarchs, in the Testament 
of Eubens, chap v. : irpooToaa-ere rah yxwac^lv v/jl&v kcu rai^ 
Ovyarpdavv, wa fjuq Koa-fuovrat, ra^ K€(f>a\a^ kov ra^ oy^ei,^ avr&v 
ovT(o ycip €0€\^av tov9 eyprjydpov^ (the angels as guardian spirits) 
irpio Tov /caTaKkuafiov} A Christian who was acquainted with 
these views would very naturally be led to think of them in con- 
nexion with this passage. To dispense with the veil he would 
think was to hold out one of the most dangerous of all temp- 
tations. Both of these considerations, then, the isolated position 
of the words, and the probability of their having originated in 
a gloss, make us hesitate to ascribe such a view to the apostle. He 
may have held a view like this, but never as a thing of such 
importance. 

With regard to demons, the point we have to consider is how 
the apostle conceived them to be related to the heathen deities. 
The question arises in two passages : 1 Cor. viii 4-6, and x. 19-21. 

^ Gf. TertuUian, De VeUndiB Virg., a 7 : Si propter angelos Bcilioet qnos 
legimns a Deo et coelo excidisBe ob concnpiBcentiam feminamm, qais praesnmere 
potest, tales angelos maculata jam corpora et humanae libidinis reliquia deside- 
rasse, ut non ad viigines potias exarserint quarnm flos etiam humanam libidinem 
excosat. Debet ergo adnmbrari facies tarn pericolosa, quae etiam ad ooelam 
scandala jaculata est, at com Deo adsistens, cai rea est angeloram extermina- 
torum, caeteris quoque angelis erubescat, et malam iUam aUquando libertatem 
capitis sui comprimat, jam nee hominum ocnlis offerendam. C. 17: Nobis 
dominos etiam revelationibiis velaminis spatia metatas est. Nam coidam sorori 
nostri angelus in sonmis cervices, quasi applauderet verberans, elegantes, inqoit 
cervices, et merito nudae. Bonam est usque ad lumbos a capite veleris, ne et 
tibi ista cervicum libertas non prosit. 
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The first passage has greatly perplexed the interpreters. Eiickert 
thinks it most likely that the apostle does not admit with regard 
to the idols of the heathen that they are truly gods, but does admit 
that there are many other beings of higher than human nature, and 
that these possess a certain power over men and over the inanimate 
world, in virtue of which power they may be called icvpioh aiid even 
060*, though destitute of any proper title to be worshipped by men 
as OeoL The apostle, Stickert thinks, actually assumed the exist- 
ence of such beings as angels and demons. But he does not speak 
of angels and demons ; he speaks of Qeoi and tcvpio^. And he 
denies that they have any objective existence — as the argument 
and the idea of the passage distinctly prove. His immediate 
object is to represent the eating of meat offered to idols as a thing 
entirely indifferent There are no idols, he says ; an eiSmKov is 
a thing that has no reality in the world Such gods as those of 
the heathens do not exist at all; there is only one Ood For 
though there be so-called gods in heaven and on earth, as people 
talk of gods in the plural and believe in them, as in this sense 
there are many gods and many lords, yet for us, to our religious 
consciousness as Christians, there is only one Qod and only one 
Lord. There can be nothing clearer than that the apostle makes 
the existence of the heathen gods a matter of mere Xeyea-Oa^ ; 
allows their existence only in so far as they are represented and 
spoken of after the manner of polytheism as gods really existing. 
They are Oeol and /cvpio^ not really, but only to the imagination. 
We have to remark, however, on the other hand, that the reality 
and objective existence of the heathen gods is denied only in so far 
as it is claimed for them that they are deol and tcvpioi, gods pro- 
perly so called. This does not exclude the supposition that these 
beings who have no real existence as gods do yet exist actually and 
objectively not as gods but as demons. This is the apostle's posi- 
tion in the second passage. Here he takes up the other side of the 
question. His former assertion that an elStaiKov is nothing, and 
that therefore neither is an eiZcoXdOurov any true elScoXoOvrov (for 
nothing can be offered to an idol which has no existence), is not 
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recalled but modified and supplemented by a further statement, 
riiis is, that what the heathens ojBfer they oflfer to demons and not 
to God, and that one cannot therefore partake in the heathen sacri- 
ficial feasts without coming into communion with demons. For it 
is from the nature of the case impossible — it is a contradiction — ^to 
drink the cup of the Lord and at the same time the cup of demons ; 
to partake of the Lord's table and at the same time of the table of 
demons ; to practise religious rites which connect us with beings of 
entirely opposite natures. Thus the apostle appears to have held 
the view which afterwards became so general, that heathenism was 
the empire of demons, and essentially demoniacal With the 
apostle, however, the view has two sides : on the one side heathen- 
ism is demoniacal, on the other it does not deal with realities at 
all, it is a mere matter of imagination.^ But the one element of 
heathenism caimot be separated from the other. The apostle 
r^ards the relation of heathenism to Christianity as one of absolute 
contradiction, not only in the subjective sense that one who has 

^ What Neander says (Planting and Training, L 243 and 511) on the two pas- 
sages under discussion is in part indefinite, and in part manifestly erroneous. 
In the passage viii. 5 he thinks the apostle is merely contrasting two different 
subjective standpoints, and that there is nothing said of the relations these bear 
to the objective. What is spoken of here, however, is not two subjective stand- 
points, but the subjective nature of polytheism, whose gods are merely imagined 
gods, and the objective nature of Christian monotheism. On the passage z. 20 
Neander says, *' verse 20 is to be interpreted in the light of the preceding verse. If 
we admitted that Paul described the heathen deities as evU spirits, then we should 
need to suppose that he wished to guard against that misunderstanding to which 
the previous comparison might have given rise, that he really acknowledged their 
divinities to be divine. But this is inconceivable. On the other hand, his words 
might be understood in such a way as if he considered these divinities to be real 
beings (though evil spirits), and hence ascribed objective importance to what was 
offered to them. To correct this mistake he says now, that he is speaking only 
of what the heathens believed subjectively from their own standpoint, which 
was the opposite of the Christian, that those beings to whom they sacrificed were 
batfiovuL in the Hellenic sense of the term." How misty, how mistaken ! What 
business have the 8cufi6vui in the Hellenic sense here ? The apostle means demons 
in the ordinary Jewish sense, and he says clearly enough that he holds them to be 
the beings to whom the heathens sacrifice. The matter becomes intelligible at once 
when we admit the light of the apostle's simple distinction. He denied the 
existence of the heathen gods as gods or idols [clbcaXov is a supposititious god) : he 
had room, however, for the assumption that they were evil spirits. 
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become a Christian cannot be a heathen at the same time, but 
objectively. The two are related to each other as the false 
religion and the trua For what fellowship has righteousness with 
unrighteousness, or light with darkness, and what concord has 
Christ with Belial, etc. ? 2 Cor. vi 14. 

5. The doctrine of the divine predestination. 

With the apostle everything runs up into the absolute idea of 
God ; this is his favourite point of view for every subject he may 
be considering. And thus he deduces the salvation of man, from 
its first beginning to its final accomplishment, from a decree passed 
by God on the case of each individual. We know, he says, Eom. 
viii 28, that all things work together for good to them that love 
God, to those who are caUed in accordance with a decree which 
he has passed. For those whom he foreknew (fixed in his con- 
sciousness as objects of knowledge), them he also predestinated 
to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be the 
first-bom among many brethren; and those whom he predes- 
tinated, them he also called ; and whom he called, them he also 
justified ; and whom he justified, them he also glorified. Here the 
apostle makes it as clear as possible, that in the first beginning, 
which he places in the divine decree, the whole series of the sub- 
sequent stages was contained, which proceed by necessary sequence 
one out of the other. The first stage, the being foreknown, implies 
the last, the being glorified into the image of Christ, as its natural 
and necessary consequence. So soon as the divine decree has been 
arrived at, the process, the objective realization of the idea, moves 
forward by logical necessity. The subjective element in the 
realization is not, however, excluded, for as it was said before, it is 
only those who love God who can be the objects of his decree. In 
the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the Bomans, on the other hand, 
we seem to find the idea of an absolute predestination. Here, 
however, everything depends, as we have already indicated, on a 
proper apprehension of the position which this chapter and the 
doctrine it contains occupy in regard to the whole system. The 
apostle is dealing with the different aspects in which the relation 
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of Israel to the kingdom of God, or the benefits of Christianity, is 
to be regarded. He goes back to the absolute will of God, and 
argues that no one can derive from his outward position any right 
to make definite claims on God, since in such things as depend on 
the absolute will of God there can be no such thing as injustice 
towards one party or another. This standpoint, where we are referred 
to the absolute will of Grod, is of course liable to be compared with 
another where the man complaining of iujustice at God's hands is 
reminded of his own sins voluntarily committed. The apostle, 
however, makes no attempt to reconcile these two positions. 
Neither here nor anywhere else does he feel called upon to deal 
with speculative extremes. And in whatever way the question 
between freedom and predestination be adjusted in speculation, the 
two positions, that of absolute dependence and that of moral self- 
determination are both involved and rooted in the immediate Chris- 
tian self-consciousness. Thus all that is hard, repellent, and one- 
sided in the argument of Eom. ix., is to be regarded merely as the 
extreme logical consequence of one of two positions. It is true, 
we must admit, but then there is the truth^ of the opposite position, 
which the apostle himself takes up afterwards, to be placed over 
against it In making the practical application of his main pro- 
position, verse 30, as he had developed it, verses 6-29, the apostle 
turns from the objective view of the matter to the subjective. The 
will of God being an absolute will, it is necessary to recognise it 
as such, and to remember our absolute dependence upon God. As 
the absolute will of God is not determined by anjrthing human, so 
men's guilt is great if they refuse to recognise this dependence. 
With regard to the promises of God, the question is not whether a 
man belongs externally to the people of God, but whether he is 
himself elect of God, verses 6-9. It is of God's free choice to prefer 
one and to reject another, verses 10-13. Nor is this arbitrary choice 
to be regarded as an injustice on God's part, for man has no ri^ht 
to reclaim against him, the Lord of his fate, verses 14-21. And 
man is the less entitled to dispute God's absolute right of 
disposal when he considers that in those who are devoted to 
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destruction, God's longsufifering and retributive justice and omni- 
potence are manifested, and in the others the fulness of his grace, 
since he has called us as vessels of mercy from among both Jews 
and Gentiles, verses 22-29. The conclusion that is reached through 
all these considerations is that it does not depend on a man's will- 
ing and running ; that the heathen obtained what they were not 
seeking, and the Jews did not obtain what they were seeking, 
namely, righteousness. And the reason of this was that righteous- 
ness is not to be obtained by seeking it through the law and the 
works of the law, but by faith alone. Thus the Jews brought their 
fate upon themselves ; they did not obtain righteousness because 
they attached value to their own righteousness and did not submit 
themselves to the way of the divine appointment, through which 
righteousness may be obtained. For with Christ the life that is 
. under the law has an end, and righteousness may now be obtained 
through faith by all, both Jews and Gentiles. Salvation is only 
to be had through faith. Though Moses teaches a righteousness 
that is to be achieved in the way of the law, yet it cannot be 
obtained, nor the salvation that proceeds from it, save by doing all 
that the law contains. But the righteousness that comes from 
faith is so near every man that he need not go far to seek it, either 
to heaven, as if Christ had to be brought down from above, or 
to the depths, as if he had to be brought up from the dead. It is 
offered freely and at once, and has only to be laid hold of. There 
can be no excuse for the want of a faith like this. 

It is obvious that as in chapter ix. the apostle seems to argue for 
absolute predestination, so in chapter x. he takes up the opposite 
position. Here the cause of the rejection of Israel is found not in 
the will of God, but in their own wilful unbelief. This is no solu- 
tion of the problem of predestination ; the one position is simply 
set over against the other. In chapter xi, however, the apostle 
approaches the same question in a diJBferent way. From the sub- 
jective side he recurs again to the objective. Israel is undoubtedly 
the chosen people of God, the subject of his promises. And what 
God has promised must be fulfilled. God cannot have rejected 
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the people whom he foreknew (Trpoer/vo}, xi. 2, in the same sense as 
viii. 29). What then of the unbelief of the people ? how can God's 
decree be accomplished in spite of their unbelief? To bring out 
this point the apostle enters on a teleological view of the world, 
from which it appears that everything must be subjected sooner or 
later to the absolute idea of God. The decree of the election 
of Israel is accomplished in the following momenta: — I. God 
has not cast away his people, since a part at least of them is 
accepted in virtue of his gracious choice, though the rest are 
hardened, xi. 1-10. 2. This hardening is certainly in contradic- 
tion with God's decree, yet it is not without its uses ; it is not 
meant to lead to the final exclusion of the Jews, but only to pro- 
vide an opportunity for the conversion of the Gentiles. 3. The 
hardening is only for a time, and will issue at last in the general 
conversion of Israel. This last pointy reached by way of deduc- 
tion from the other two. If the fall of them be the riches of the 
world, and the diminishing of them the riches of the Gentiles, how 
much more will their general entrance into the Messianic king- 
dom and blessedness bring about a great era of salvation ? For if the 
casting away of them be the reconciling of the world (of the Gentiles 
with God), what can the receiving of them be but the quickening of 
the dead, the last great catastrophe which we look for at the resurrec- 
tion of the dead at the end of the world ? If "then the hardening of 
Israel be so full of blessing even for the heathen, it cannot but 
have blessed consequences for Israel also. The final and universal 
conversion of the Jews may also be inferred from the beginning 
which has already been made. For if the first fruit be holy, the 
lump is also holy, and if the root be holy, so are the branches. 
The hardening of a part of the Jews, then, can only last till all the 
heathens have entered in, and then all Israel will be saved. The 
apostle grounds this hope and confidence on the original election of 
Israel attested by the divine promises. For if in regard to the 
gospel they be hated of God for the sake of the Grentiles (inasmuch 
as the Gentiles believe — as it is God's will that the Gentiles should 
obtain salvation — through the unbelief of the Jews), yet as regards 
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the election they are beloved of God for the fathers' sake. For 
God cannot revoke his gifts and calling. As the Gentiles were 
once disobedient to God, but have now, through the disobedience of 
the Jews, become the objects of God's mercy, so have the Jews in 
their turn become disobedient, that in consequence of the mercy 
shown to the Gentiles they also might obtain mercy. For God 
has concluded them all in imbelief, that he might have mercy upon 
aJl. And here the apostle sees the depth of the riches of the wis- 
dom and the knowledge of God ; the unsearchableness'of his judg- 
ments; the mystery and hiddenness of his ways; the absolute 
dependence of all on God, since from Him all things proceed, 
through Him all things come to pass, and to Him all things tend. 

The apostle's main idea is the universality of the grace of God ; 
no man can be excluded from it, it must extend at last to all, both 
Jews and Gentiles, in order to achieve the end it has in view. 
Grace being absolute, and it being impossible that what God has 
promised should remain unfulfilled, the apostle infers that the 
ends of grace must be realized universally. This universalism of 
grace, however, contains a decidedly particularist element Grace 
may be universal in its operation, yet the peculiar object of the 
divine decree of the bestowal of grace and salvation (the TrpdOeat^ 
Kar eicKoyrp; Eom. ix, 11, the cKKoyrj xi 28, €K\oyfj j^dpiro^, 
xi 6) are the Jews as descendants of the patriarchs to whom God 
gave his promises. God's decree is therefore particular, inasmuch 
as it applies only to the Jews and not to the Gentiles. And it 
is also an absolute decree, for the election of the Jews precludes 
the possibility of their being cast away; it cannot be thought that 
the promise God has given to the Jews can remain unfulfilled. 
Now, how does it agree with this particularism and this absolute- 
ness that the Gentiles have been brought into the kingdom of 
God, and that by far the greater part of the Jews is excluded from 
it ? It is inconceivable except in this way, that each of these two 
events, the reception of the Gentiles and the exclusion of the 
Jews, is considered as itseK constituting a momentum in the 
realization of the divine decree. The apostle does so regard the 
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reception of the Gentiles when he asserts that the Gentiles have 
been received only for the Jews' sake. The Jews have stumbled, 
he says, xi II, not to fall for ever; but rather through their fall 
salvation has come to the Gentiles, to provoke the Jews to 
emulation. Through their unbelief the Jews have been broken 
off as branches from the olive tree, and the Gentiles stand by 
faith as branches on the tree, verse 20. But blindness happened to 
a part of Israel, till the fulness of the Gentiles should have come 
in to the kingdom of God, verse 25. For the fact that the Jews did 
not receive the Gospel the apostle has no explanation but this : 
that what was wanting on the side of the Jews for the accomplish- 
ment of the divine decree was to take place on the other side, 
that of the Gentiles. The Jews did not submit themselves to the 
divine ordinance of justification by faith ; and so, as justification 
could only be by faith, it had to be received by the Gentiles. 
Thus the unbelief of the Jews has provided, as it were, an oppor- 
tunity for the Gentiles to obtain a part of that salvation, to which 
they had no claim in virtue of any election. They take part in 
it because in justification by faith God has opened up a way in 
which it is possible for them also to obtain it. But the position 
which they occupy in thus partaking of the gospel is in reality 
merely that of substitutes for the Jews. They receive the gospel 
in virtue of that election of which the Jews were the objects 
originally ; they, the branches of a wild olive tree, are grafted into 
the good olive tree. Here the particularism of the election appears 
in a very strong light. Particularism is to lead to universalism at 
last, but the idea of the particular decree is not departed from. 
Now if the divine mercy has been extended to the Gentiles in 
this way, it is impossible that the Jews, on the basis of whose 
election the Gentiles have obtained mercy, should continue to be 
excluded from that mercy themselves, verse 31. Their blindness 
cannot shut out mercy from them for ever ; their election cannot 
remain for ever unfulfilled. And though they be at present in a 
state of blindness, unbelief, and disobedience, that merely shows 
that theix unbelief is a stage upon the road to the divine mercy. 
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For it is God's intention to catry out his decree of grace through 
disobedience and not otherwise. He has concluded all in dis- 
obedience, in order to have mercy upon all, says the apostle. Thus 
he does not hesitate to ascribe this disobedience not merely 
to a permission, but to an ordinance, of (jod ; he regards the dis- 
obedience as a momentum through which the mercy is mediated, 
and which disappears in mercy as the end and consummation 
which it subserves and ushers in. 

What grace is in the absolute conception of it must of necessity 
be realized, and as grace would not be absolute if it were not 
universal, it requires the universal mercy of God for its realiza- 
tion. Now how is this absoluteness and universality of grace, 
this objective character of grace, to be reconciled with freedom on 
the part of man ? The apostle's whole doctrine of faith shows how 
important the subjective element is to him, and even in the dis- 
cussion of chapter xi everything turns on faith and unbelief, 
obedience and disobedience. But what importance can be 
ascribed to the subjective element of faith, if it be the case that 
grace is so absolute that it necessarily overcomes sooner or later 
every possible opposition, and gathers in all things to the embrace 
of universal mercy ? All that we can say on this point is that the 
apostle does not by any means slur over the subjective side in 
favour of the objective ; that he lets the two stand side by side 
without showing how they harmonize. On the one hand, all that 
grace must be in order to be absolute is to be developed and to 
become actual; and on the other hand, there is to be no com- 
promise of the self-determination of the subject, the free and 
voluntary exercise of faith. How these two can be reconciled the 
apostle has nowhere shown. He is indeed thoroughly femiUar with 
all the processes of subjective consciousness, and has the faculty of 
illuminating its inmost recesses ; yet his interest is engrossed still 
more in the objective development which is determined by the 
absolute idea of Gtod. Heathenism, Judaism, and Christianity, are 
to him great historical opposites, general forms of religious develop- 
ment ; he regards not the individuals, but the masses, and in the 
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light of his well-assured Christian consciousness all the questions 
and riddles of the world find their solution in this one conception : 
that all things are to be subordinated at last to the absolute idea 
of Christianity, to be penetrated by it and received up into its 
unity. He takes a broad majestic sweep through the whole course 
of historical development, and traces it from stage to stage ; but 
his Christian consciousness hurries him forward so fast towards 
the final issue that he passes over many considerations which must 
be essential momenta of the process, and which had a claim to be 
considered. Grace is glorified at last, issuing forth as universal 
mercy, but who are the objects of this mercy? The apostle says 
indeed that God has mercy upon all as he has concluded all in 
unbelief; but who are the Trdvre; on whom he takes mercy? are 
they the same individuals as were shut up to unbelief? are those 
who iv Xpurr^ fyxyiroi/qOr^ovrai, the same individuals who died in 
Adam ? — for the necessary condition of ^(uxmotela'Oai, is elvav ev 
Xpurr^. The resurrection, the last world-catastrophe, is to be the 
general tModicie, but only for those who as Christians have been 
changed or have risen from the dead. Siu and grace, reprobation 
and mercy, are demonstrated on their objective side, but not on 
the subjective. The two should have been interwoven, but the 
one is merely placed after the other. There is a gap here in the 
apostle's system, which none of the materials in our hands enable 
us to supply. 

6. The heavenly habitation, 2 Cor. v. 1 sq. 

The view contained in this passage is noticed here merely 
because the apostle's meaning in it has frequently been misunder- 
stood, and a belief attributed to him which he was far from 
holding. 

For us, the apostle says, iv. 16-18, who look not to the things that 
are seen, but to the things which are not seen (for the things that are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal), 
there is an infinitely exalted glory. We shall take part in it, the death 
of the body is the porch to it. For we know that if this earthly house 
of our body were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house not 
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made with hands, eternal in the heavens. For as long as we are in 
this body we groan, yearning to be clothed upon with our heavenly 
habitation. What follows, eiye koI ivhya-dfievovy etc. (read thus : 
not 6/tfSv(r.)>can only be taken as an explanation of hrevhvtraaOai,. We 
shall not be without the covering of a body, for of course as soon 
as we are clothed upon in the way we expect we shall not be 
naked, not without a body to cover us. This is merely a repeti- 
tion of hrevhwaaBah and is to say that in this euhvaaaOai that 
which was most repugnant to the feeling acquired by the Christians 
from Judaism does not take place, namely, yv/jLvot evpeOfjvau And 
it is added that our longing in the present body is not to be under- 
stood to mean that we have any desire to be naked and without a 
body fidtogether. Being in the body we do indeed groan under the 
burden, but it is not to be concluded from this that we desire to 
^be unclothed ; we wish to be clothed upon, that mortality might be 
swallowed up of life. The apostle's utterances here amount to 
neither more nor less than the idea of the resurrection expressed 
in 1 Cor. xv. 53. In this passage it appears as a wish arising out 
of the pressure of the present body, and which the apostle takes 
care shall not be misunderstood. If man is not to be naked and 
without a body in the future, if he is to have another body con- 
sisting of better materials, then the future body must in one way 
or another be identical with the present one, must be built up on 
the same basis, and the change that is to take place must con- 
sist in being clothed upon. Thus the substance of the man's 
personality remains, even in its bodily features; what of it is 
earthly falls off from him, and it is thus transfigured and becomes 
heavenly. The man has even now an inward occult supersensuous 
ground- work for a bodily existence different from the present one, 
and that which he is essentially even in the present life emerges 
at his death into reality. This then is what is meant by the 
oIkoBo/jltj €/c Oeov, the olKca ayeipoirol'qTiy;, the ol/eriT7jpiov 6{ 
ovpavov. These phrases have been wrongly thought to indicate a 
heavenly body which true Christians were to receive immediately 
after death, and which was to be imited at the resurrection with 
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that which rose out of the physical body. It is said that the 
connexion of verse 2 with verse 1 requires that the olKrjrripiop should 
be the same ^ the ol/coBofjiij, that each of these is opposed to the 
€7rc7€«>9 oIkU, and must therefore signify a body, and that there- 
fore verses 1 and 2 must both refer to a body which true Christians 
are to have at once at their death. Now, it is said, such a body 
can be no other than a heavenly body, quite diflferent from the one 
we have, but to be united with it at the time of the resurrection. 
This curious imagination is quite inconsistent with the argument 
of our passage. The apostle is seeking to lift up his readers to the 
surpassing glory of the world to come, and he would not have 
served his object by speaking of an intermediate body. It is 
certainly true that this new body is represented as coming 
immediately after death. But this difSculty, as it is held to be, is 
not removed by supposing that the apostle hoped to receive the 
new body without the painful process of the soul's departure from 
her old tenement. It is said that what he desired was a painless 
change of his mortal body into an immortal, that to represent this 
change he passed from his former analogy of a house to the more 
convenient one of a garment, as if the new garment were put on 
over the old one, and the old one only then put off, or destroyed 
without pain, by the overpowering energy of the new one. This, 
however, is a merq expedient of interpretation, and is sufficiently 
disposed of by the feet that the apostle is not speaking only of 
himself, but of Christians generally. And supposing that the 
apostle overleaps here the middle stage between death and the 
resurrection, why should that be thought remarkable ? Of course 
if the resurrection be conceived in the Jewish form, as the issue of 
a body from the grave, then there is a reason to inquire about a 
middle state. But the apostle does not entertain any such con- 
ception. In this passage he is not speaking of the resurrection at 
all, and what he says at 1 Cor. xv. 52 is that the dead will be 
raised a^ckprou Now if they are raised ai^daproi, what part of 
the resurrection-body can come up out of the grave, for the grave 
contains nothing but the corruptible ? In the apostle's view the 
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resurrection-body does not come out of the grave, but is a building 
of God, a house not made by men's hands, an eternal, heavenly 
habitation, following the earthly in accordance with the divine 
order which appoints the mortal and corruptible to be changed into 
the immortal and incorruptible. And if these two sides of the 
existence of man be of such a nature that they are intimately and 
immediately connected with each other, then neither can they be 
separated and held apart from each other in time. The Christian 
consciousness forbids us to think of a middle state as a stage of 
existence by itself; for that consciousness is so well assured (the 
expfiev, verse 1, indicates this) that to it the mortal includes the 
immortal, and the incorruptible is present even in the corruptible. 
The corruptible is under the necessity of putting on the incor- 
ruptible, the mortal of being swallowed up of life. The apostle 
therefore adds, verse 5, we may with perfect confidence look forward 
to this state in which our earthly body will be transfigured into 
the heavenly, and our mortal nature into the immortal, and 
penetrated with the principle of life ; for it is God who is to bring 
us to that state ; the whole constitution which he, its creator, has 
given to our nature points to it, and the spirit that is given to us, 
which we have within us as the earnest of our destination in the 
future, vouches for it. The imaginations of Judaism were not 
without their part in the apostle's Christian faith ; yet, as we see, 
his rational consciousness was able to assert itself against them. 
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NINTH CHAPTER 

ON CERTAIN FEATURES OF THE APOSTLE'S CHARACTER. 

We do not aim at a complete description of the apostle's 
character. Many data are wanting, without which it is not 
possible to make him stand before us as he was. What we pro- 
pose is merely to take up a few noteworthy traits which appear 
prominently in his writings. And it is quite proper that this 
should follow at once on our discussion of the doctrine, for the 
apostle's doctrine is the immediate reflection of his spiritual 
individuality. 

That the apostle was converted from Judaism to Christianity, 
that he was transformed suddenly and decidedly from a bitter 
persecutor of Christ's followers to a faithful and devoted disciple 
of Christ, this great fact gives us a deeper insight into his spiritual 
organization than anything else we know of him. This was 
a step from one of two extreme opposites to the other, so that we 
see here a spirit involved in a great struggle, in the throes of a 
travail which cannot be accomplished save with labour and con- 
flict and high spiritual energy. And' if the two alternatives, than 
which he saw no other, and each of which displayed itself to him 
in all its significance and gravity, were great and very contrary 
alternatives, then this reveals to us one great feature of his character, 
that he could never stop half-way, but followed up the one line as 
much as the other to its last conclusions. Thus, if he was to 
persecute Christianity, it was a war of extermination that he waged 
against it, GaL i. 13. Here we have a very determined nature, for 
which the consequences of the idea it has formed have all the power 
of necessity, which throws itself into everything that it takes up 
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with its whole energy, which is what it is entirely and absolutely. 
As a Christian, Paul would know nothing but Christ, and lived and 
moved entirely in him; just so he had formeriy been with his 
whole soul a Jew, and the most zealous of all champions for the 
religion received by tradition from the fathers. npoeKoirrov, he 
says. Gal. i 14, in describing his former avcurrpo^ iv t& ^Iov- 
BauTfj^, virep iroWois crvpffkiKiQ)Ta^ ev r^ yevei fiov irepiaaorepto^ 
^rjktorri^ xnrapr^ffov r&v irarpiK&v fiov TrapaSoa-ea^v, But the more 
consistently and eneigetically a tendency is worked out which is 
essentially one-sided and narrow, the more certain is it to suffer 
shipwreck on its own narrowness ; it crumbles down by its own 
inward action, is overcome by the awaking consciousness of its own 
finitude, and thus necessarily undergoes a revulsion to the directly 
contrary tendency. It seems to be the thing itself which runs 
this course, and the subject in whom this takes place appears to 
be determined by something objective and external to himself, 
although the process is in reality his own spiritual act. And the 
vividness of the man's consciousness of this objective power 
determining him is a standard by which we may measure the 
depth of his nature as it withdraws into itself and works for itself 
through the universal process of spiritual life. It is this manifestly 
objective character that shows the apostle's act to have been a 
really great and wonderful event. It was an act such as only 
those natures are capable of whose movement is in the highest 
regions of the spiritual life. For we can detect no trace of any 
subjective interest or motive having influenced or helped this 
change ; it was the immediate, purely objective impression of the 
spiritual power that had come over him, which changed Paul into 
that spiritual personality who appears before us as the apostle of 
Jesus Christ. It is of this characteristic of his spiritual nature, as 
manifested at the most important epoch of his life, that the apostle 
is thinking, when he calls himself with respect to his conversion to 
Christianity an eicTpwfia, 1 Cor. xv. 8. This phrase suggests not a 
late birth, but a miscarriage ; yet what he means is not that his 
unworthiness and unfitness for the apostolate were so great that he 
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held as little right to be an apostle as the fruit of a miscarriage to 
continue in the world. What he means by the expression is, that 
his birth into the world as a Christian was after a violent £Etshion, 
that it was as it were a miscarriage. Grotius very truly remarks : 
hoc i4eo dicit, quia non longa institutione ad christianismum 
perductus fuit, quo esset velut naturalis partio, sed vi subita, 
quomodo immaturi partus ejici solent. This applies, however, not 
merely to the fact of his becoming a Christian, but to the whole of 
the sweeping revulsion that was brought about in his consciousness 
by the objective power of events and tendencies, without his being 
aware that he was doing anything to help or hinder it What took 
place in him seemed to belie his nature: the absolute truth of 
Christianity was brought home to him and forced upon him against 
his will by Christ's appearing to him. He could do no other ; little 
as he willed it for himself, he was constrained to yield the whole 
of thought and will to the obedience of Christ.^ 

He who has fought through such an inward conflict and in a 
personal spiritual process overcome the opposition which he there 
encountered, will, when the spiritual principle has worked its way 
through all and asserted itseK in its own absolute superiority, 
know that he is himself the power that stands above the conflict. 
The principle which takes possession of his consciousness is now 
the immanent principle of his own seK-consciousness ; he knows 

^ It IB said, and yery truly, that the apostle's conyersion discloses to us the 
inmc^t depths of his spiritual nature, and that the ultimate subjectiye basis of 
that nature is to be explained and comprehended in the light of this one charac- 
teristdc fact. If this be so, the problem of the apostle's character may be yiewed 
in the light of the question, why he not only became a Christian like others who 
were converted from Judaism to Christianity, but believed himself to be called 
to be an apostle. This followed, it may be said, from the caU addressed to him 
by Christ ; but what appeared to him objectively as the caU of Christ was, sub- 
jectively considered, the inward impulse of his own spiritual nature. For it was 
the peculiarity of that nature that in every case it went straight to the results of 
its principles, and to the absolute. His spiritual nature thus carried him past a 
form of Christianity which was nothing but another form of Judaism ; he was 
the first to declare the Christian prindi^e in its integrity, in a tray in which none 
of the older apostles had declared it, and so could scarcely avoid considering 
himself to be a new apostle. 
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himself free from everything by which he was formerly constrained ; 
he is conscious of his own independence and autonomy. The 
position which the apostle took up as the logical and necessary 
consequence of his conversion, involved of course that all those 
shackles of religious authority which he had recognised up to 
that time at once fell away. But it involved more : namely, that 
within Christianity the apostle recognised no other principle as 
having authority for him but his own immediate self-consciousness, 
rooted as it was in faith in Christ. One main feature of the 
apostle's individuality is this lively and powerful consciousness of 
freedom. He was quite alive to all that the principle of Christian 
freedom implied both for himseK and for all Christians. It was in 
him, next to Christ, that this principle received its proper concrete 
contents ; it was in him that it first became subjective and indi- 
vidual This consciousness of freedom is frequently, and variously, 
and energetically expressed in the apostle's letters. It is ex- 
pressed most directly and openly in 1 Cor. ix. 1, where he says : 
Am I not' free ? am I not an apostle ? have I not seen Jesus Christ 
our liord ? have I not you to point to as my work in the Lord ? 
These were the evidences which sustained his assured consciousness 
of freedom, independence, self-dependence as a Christian and an 
apostle. He calls himself free in the sense in which he spoke of 
Christian freedom in the eighth chapter {e^ovala, viii 9), free, that 
is, as having an essential right to act in accordance with his own 
best convictions, without being bound by considerations regarding 
others, or being in the least degree subject to any superior 
authority.^ 

^ The feeling of freedom is expreensed most energetically where it meets with 
opposition. The opposition which the apostle had to encounter was the appeal 
made against him and in disparagement of him to the authority of the older 
apostles. Against them, then, he asserted his freedom in the fulness of its own 
native energy, and as not requiring any outward sanction, 1 Cor. iz. 4. They 
are to him only the boKOvvres. Their apparent dignity is no law to him ; for 
wherever the truth of the gospel is concerned, there can be no respect of persons. 
If it be the apostles themselves that he caUs ol vrrepkiav d7r6(rrokoi, and not 
merely the Judaizing teachers of the Corinthian Church who appealed to their 
authority, then this is a very distiact assertion that there can be no external 
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The true freedom, however, is not without limitation ; it realizes 
the conception of freedom by the limit which it sets itself and 
then again makes to disappear: and that which is the greatest 
freedom from narrowing and enslaving forms is, on the other hand, 
the highest capacity for entering subjectively into forms the most 
diverse. This mark and evidence of true freedom was not wanting 
with the apostle. Though free from everything, free from all 
dependence on man, says the apostle, 1 Cor. ix. 19, "I have yet 
made myself the servant of all, that in this way I might gain the 
more. To the Jews I have become a Jew, that I might gain the 
Jews ; to those who are under the law as one under the law, that 
I might gain them that are under the law; to them that are 
without law, as one without law (not that I was without law in 
reference to God, but obeying the law of Christ), that I might gain 
them that are without law. To the weak I became weak, that I 
might gain the weak: I am made all things to all men, that I 
might by all means save soma" Only he can become all things to 
all men who is so free and master of himself as to be able to put on 
every form of self-restraint. And what makes this self-restraint 
possible to him is that he is subject to an infinite power, his 
freedom being simply the outward form in which this subjection 
appears. The utmost freedom of self-consciousness is thus, when 
looked at from another side, the utmost subjection ; he is free, but 
his liberty consists in his consciousness being altogether determined 
by Christ, it is only in his union with Christ as an ewofjuy; Xpurrov 
that he knows himself free, and this his freedom consists in his 
subjection. It is with a view to this same freedom which consists 
in dependence on Christ that the apostle says, 1 Cor. vii. 23, " Ye 
are dearly bought ; be not ye the servants of men, do not be drawn 
into any spiritual dependence on men." In every event of life the 

authority for him, hy which he should consider himself bound. Aoy [[ofiai yap firjb€V 
v(rT€pf]K€vai T&v vircpXuiy a7ro<rrdX»v, 2 Cor. xi. 5, cf. xii. 11 ovdcv yhp varepria-a - 
T&v xmtpkiav aTroardXov, €l km ovbiv tlfu (though I be nothing in myself apart 
from the grace of God supporting me). And the reason of this is the assurance 
he had gained through the knowledge of the truth, ct de lbi^arr)s t& Xcfy^, aXX* 
ov rg yv&o'ti. 

8 
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Christian has this inward spiritual freedom, without it his con- 
sciousness would not be a Christian consciousness at alL He is 
free inwardly though outwardly he be a slave. For in Christ 
freedom and bondage pass into each other, and neither of the 
two exists without the other. He who is called in the Lord 
being a slave, is yet free in relation to the Lord : and he who is 
called being free, is Christ's servant, 1 Cor. vii. 22. As there is 
no contradiction in a man's being dependent on Christ and yet 
free, nor in his being free and yet at the same time dependent, 
so bondage externally does not in the least preclude inward 
freedom. This inward freedom and independence of everything 
outward comes only to the man who has found in Christ the abso- 
lute principle of his spiritual life. The more he feels his depend- 
ence on Christ, the more independent is he of everything but 
Christ. 

For a Jew who had been bound to the law from his childhood 
and felt the law's authority and control in every part and province 
of his life, to cut himself adrift from the law at once and altogether ; 
to cast off its dictation, and with it to renounce all the natural and 
national ties which bound Jew and Jew together, — ^this must have 
been a step the gravity and far-reaching importance of which we 
can scarcely measure. This step our apostle took in his conver- 
sion ; and in taking it he entered into a position of utter solitude ; 
he was not attracted, though he became a Christian, to the older 
apostles; he was not drawn into fellowship with them, but re- 
mained alone. The boldness of this step may give us an idea of his 
spiritual energy. Now the shaking off of authority and the ad- 
vance to autonomy is not admirable in itself: the moral and 
spiritual value of such a step consists in this, that it is not a capri- 
cious and arbitrary act, nor one brought about by merely outward 
circiunstances, but a step tsJ^en from a full conviction that truth 
requires it. The autonomy which becomes the ruling principle 
must, in a word, be the autonomy of reason. And we must keep 
this in mind in considering the apostle's conversion ; for it was a 
change from Judaism to Christianity, and Christianity, the absolute 
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religion, is also absolute reason. The apostle did, indeed, recognise 
in his conversion to Christianity a supernatural event, a miracle, a 
thing incomprehensible even to himself. Yet we see Iiityi labouring 
with all the power of his spirit to engraft this event which he had 
experienced, on his reason, to take it up into his thinking conscious- 
ness, thus to make it, what it could not otherwise be, his own spiritual 
act. In this fact more than anything else we have an explanation 
of the peculiar organization of his spiritual individuality ; for it is 
this spiritual process that is worked out in the whole development 
of his doctrine, and in the discussions, personal and otherwise, which 
form the main contents of his Epistles. To speak of nothing else, 
let it be considered how he deals with the idea of the law, how he 
analyses it in its various elements, and seeks thus to resolve it into 
itself, in order to justify to the thinking consciousness that degra- 
dation of the law from its absolute authority, that depreciation of 
it to the position of a merely subordinate stage, which was necessary 
from the standpoint of Christianity. The development of the 
apostle's doctrine of justification with all the ideas which belong 
to it, — what is it but an analysis of the Christian consciousness 
according to the inward connexion of its momenta as they act and 
react upon each other, the nature of justification being thus ex- 
plained from the inner necessity of the case ? Here also we find 
the reason why the apostle's main developments of doctrine always 
grow in his hands into theories of religious history; since the 
course of history cannot be understood save by regarding one stage 
as contained by implication in the preceding stage, and regarding 
the whole in the light of the immanent idea which is the principle 
of the whole movement The different determining periods of 
history, the contrasts into which it is divided, the contrast of sin 
with grace, of the law which requires works with faith which 
justifies without works, of death with life, of the first psychical with 
the second pneumatical Adam, these are simply so many momenta 
of the conception as it works forward by its own inward power. 
The great distinguishing characteristic which appears everywhere 
in the apostle's writings is the innate impulse, springing from the 
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very roots of his nature, towards rational speculative contempla- 
tion.* 

^ It is a deep conviction of the apostle, and comes repeatedly and in yarious 
ways to the surface in his writings, that Christianity is the truly rational, and 
that in matters of religion nothing can stand that cannot justify itself to rational 
contemplation. When he speaks, Rom. xii. I, of a Xoycjc^ \arp€iay in which a man 
is to present himself a living sacrifice to God, he means a service which does not 
consist, like that of Judaism, merely in outward rites, but is spiritual in its nature 
and founded in the spirit itself, so that in everything it contains the worshipper 
must have the rational end and purpose of his act before his mind. And thus he 
adds an exhortation not to hold exclusively to that which is in accordance with 
the ruling tendency of the world and the time, but to be transformed in the 
renewing of the spirit {rov v6os), «.e. to go hac]f. into one's self in thought, to con- 
sider and to prove in one's self what is the will of God, what is the good, and 
acceptable, and perfect. And here, I think, we find the explanation of that dis- 
tinction which the apostie sometimes draws between that which he is in his yp&firi, 
and that which he is in pursuance of an imrayfj of the Lord. It is not probable 
that this iirircrpi refers to an utterance of Jesus which he had received through 
tradition. A comparison of the various instructions which he gives on difficult 
questions of social duty will show us what the nature of the distinction is. 
Where he is conscious of a rational objective ground lying in the nature of the 
case, his instruction at once and of itself assumes in his consciousness the form of 
an immediate command of Christ. He speaks of a mere yvafiri in cases where 
he could not deny the subjective nature of his view. Cf. 1 Cor. viL 6, 10, 12, 25, 
40. As the objective truth could only declate itself in the form of the subjective 
consciousness, it is very natural that with the apostle the one constantly passes 
over into the other. Thus he says, verse 25, that he has no tmrayrf of the Lord 
in reference to virgins, but gives a yvcifirj, &s TJk€rifi€Vos vrrb Kvpiov irurrbs tlvcu, 
t.e. an opinion deserving of all consideration, as given quite in accordance with his 
apostolical consciousness. In the same way, verse 40, after the words Kara rfjv 
ifiTjp yv&fitjVj he adds, doK& de Koyo) nv€VfjM 0§ov tx*iv» As his caU was Br fact 
of his consciousness, the self-assurance of his consciousness was his highest prin- 
ciple of knowledge. His self-assurance, however, is not called forth by himself, 
but rests on grounds of reason. The authority which he claims for himself as an 
apostle must not be said to be founded on the external fact of the appearance of 
Christ which he asserted he had had ; it was founded rather upon two inner 
momenta : 1. The truth of his gospel, a thing to him irrefragably true, Gal. i. 8 ; 
2 Cor. xi. 4, and resting ultimately in the absolute satisfaction of man's need of 
salvation which it brought, in all that goes to make up faith in the Pauline sense. 
2. The reality of the success of his wor^ He appeals to this as his strongest 
argument against his opponents. Those whom he had converted could not but 
bear witness that it was through him that they had become Christians, 1 Cor. 
ix. 1-3 ; 2 Cor. iii. 2, 3. But how could they have become Christians through him 
if he was not an apostie, and how could he have worked with such success as an 
apostie, 2 Cor, x. 13-18, if it were not God's vnll that he should so work, and 
how could this be (rod's vnll if it were not in accordance with the highest truth 
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If the first great characteristic of his personality be that he was 
as it were the receptive soil in which the principle of Christian 
consciousness should first take form and appear as a concrete con- 
sciousness, the second must be found in this, that that conscious- 
ness was expressed by him mainly in the way of thought. The 
apostle is conscious of the power of his thought ; he declares to 
his opponent^, 2 Cor. x. 2 aq., how he intends to meet those who 
take him to be but a weak and ordinary man. For though, he 
says, I walk in the flesh, yet I do not war in a weak human way ^ 
for the weapons with which I fight are not humanly weak, but 
divinely strong to the pulling down of strongholds. I cast down 
arguments, and every work that is erected against the knowledge 
of God, and bring every thought into captivity to the obedience pf 
Christ. Far from being, as has been thought, the apostle's protest 
against the exercise of reason in things pertaining to faith, these 
words are an expression of the absolute confidence he reposed in 
his dialectical powers, that on the ground of reason he could never 
be defeated. The more we penetrate into the process of thought 
in the apostle's writings, the more minutely we analyse his mode 
of argument, the method of his development and representation, 
the more shall we be convinced that his is a thoroughly dialectical 
nature.^ Here we may remind the reader of what was said, in our 

and reason 7 What he says, GaL ii. 8, in the pregnant worda that Gk>d €i^pyi;o-c 
iitM €U rh, tBvfi is an argnment from effect to cause, an argument which would 
have no force were it not understood that nothing can really take up a position 
in the world but what is more or less true and rational The success of his preach- 
ing to the heathen is in his eyes a proof that his gospel is true. This was the 
best credentials of his apostolic calling. It says a great deal for the apostle's 
sober good sense that he never appeals to the appearance of Christ to him as a 
purely outward fact, such as the Acts represent it. There was a good deal of the 
ecstatical in him, as the onrauim and airoKoKv^tis KvpUtv, 2 Cor. xii. 1, show 
us (the ecstasy described, verse 2, cannot, however, be identified with the act of 
his conversion ; the fourteen years, 2 Cor. xii. 2, cannot coincide with the fourteen 
years of GaL ii. 1) ; but this element was so thoroughly subordinate to his clear 
and rational self-consciousness that it could never make him a visionary. 

^ It belongs to the essence of the dialectical method, that it proceeds by nega- 
tion, and in order to deny, accentuates the opposite, the contrast, and thus has 
naturally an element of irony. In the apostle's dialectic irony is not wanting ; 
of. 1 Cor. iv. 8 ; 2 Cor. xi 18, 19 ; and Rttckert's observations on the first of these 
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examination of the great Epistles, of their arrangement and the 
conception of thought from which it proceeds. We see every- 
where in them the effort to place the subject treated of in the most 
general point of view it will admit of, to proceed from the general 
to the particular, and consider the main thought in all its aspects 
successively. What we have here is the true dialectical procedure ; 
namely that the thought is made to move through all its stages, and 
to arrive at the totality of its momenta, at which point its concrete 
determination coincideswith and meets its abstract truth. Could the 
utter contemptibility of the sectarian squabbles at Corinth have been 
put more clearly than in the apostle's words : Is Christ divided ? 
Was Paul crucified for you ? Were you baptized in the name of 
Paul? (1 Cor. L 13.) Here a rapid turn of thought brings the 
question so entirely under the standpoint of an absolute contem- 
plation, that we have nothing but an absolute Yes confronting an 
absolute "So} But the dialectical mediation follows at once. The 
apostle sees the source of the sectarianism of Corinth in the love of 
the Corinthians for worldly wisdom ; he therefore considers Chris- 
tianity itself as wisdom. Wisdom is divided in his eyes into the 
wisdom of the world and the wisdom of God ; these are the two 
stages through which it moves ; through its negation in worldly 
wisdom it comes to affirm itself in the divine. At the opening of 
the Epistle to the Bomans, in the same way, the apostle takes up 
the absolute standpoint of the Sitccuocrvvri Oeov, the two momenta 
of which are the SixaLoa-vprf ef epytov and the SiKaioavvrf €k Trla- 
T66D9* Here also the development consists in the conception passing 

passages. The latter passage is a striking instance of his dialectic, as it fortifies 
itself with irony, and smites, oyerthrows, and crashes the opponent. 

^ Another notable instance of this is to be found in the passage 1 Cor. xi 3. 
The question of women having their heads uncovered is at once put in this way : 
the head of the man is Christ, the head of the woman is the man : the head of 
Christ is God. The question whether the custom be a Christian one or no is 
placed under its absolute point of view : aU that is asked is whether the custom 
be or be not consistent with the absolute dependence of Christ. Thus a question 
referring solely and simply to a case in practical life is identified with the very 
highest question, the relation to Christ. This rapid soaring up from the par- 
ticular, the empirical, to the absolute, to the idea, to God, Christ, is a genuine 
Pauline trait. 
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through the stage of denial in order to afiarm iteelf. The Bi/caio- 
avvTj Oeov passes through the negation of SiKaioavvrf ef €pya>v, and 
becomes in hiKaLoavvq he irLcrew^ the true self-mediated ZiKcuoavvr\ 
Oeov. It belongs to the dialectical method to take the object 
which is to be explicated dialectically, in its various stages, both 
negative and affirmative ; since it is only in the consciousness of 
its mediation that the conception completes its dialectical move- 
ment. And our view that dialectical thought was the apostle's 
natural element is greatly confirmed by the fact that he never 
forgets the practical side of his discussion in the theoreticaL 
What must be affirmed theoretically must often be denied practi- 
cally ; for love, the principle of practical conduct, is also an element, 
and has to be considered if the object is to be apprehended in the 
totality of its momenta. That Christian love was a conspicuous 
element in the apostle's character all that we know of his life and 
work leads us to believe. Here however we are more iiomediately 
concerned with such traits as are provided in his writings, and 
with the stamp of his essential spiritual character that is impressed 
upon them ; and the place he has assigned to the element of love 
even in his dialectical thinking is noticed only as a proof how free he 
was in the whole attitude of his spirit from all onesidedness. Faith 
was nothing to him in itself, if it did not work through love; he could 
not rest satisfied with a merely abstract theoretical view of anything; 
his spirit urged him from the theoretical to the practical, from the 
abstract to the concrete, from the essential thought to the realities 
of life. The end which he thus kept in view was of course the com- 
munion of Christian life inspired with the principle of love. This is 
well illustrated by those two sections of the First Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians in which the apostle expresses his views on the subjects of 
eating the flesh of idolatrous sacrifices, and of speaking with tongues. 
The eating of the heathen sacrifices seems to have been in itself a 
thing of complete indifference to him ; yet he regards it as very im- 
portant that the fact that the practice was objectioi^able to many 
Christians should be recognised, and care taken not to wound them. 
This consideration must be taken into account in order to a proper 
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settlement of the question ; and as soon as the question is regarded 
from this point of view it ceases to be indifferent to religion ; it 
acquires an importance which it might not of itseK possess. In 
the latter of the two sections we named, a place is even more dis- 
tinctly and emphatically assigned to love, or the consideration due 
to others, to the common good, as a very important element in 
arriving at a decision. In this case we see very clearly how it is 
just in this practical side of the matter that the dialectical solution 
of the whole problem is sought and obtained. It is very obvious 
throughout that the apostle cares very little for the speaking with 
tongues. He does not however regard it as unchristian, he recog- 
nises it as one of the various forms in which the spirit which dwells 
in Christians finds expression. So he goes on to give it its definite 
position in the number of the Christian charisms, and to insist 
that each charism has an equal right to be considered, as making 
up along with the rest the unity of the whola Thus though the 
XaTielv yXwaaac^ be in Itself a charism, yet its true, real value 
depends on its practical operation, on its being through love a 
means to the furtherance of the common Christian life. From this 
point of view the apostle pronounces a judgment on the XaXelv 
yktoaaai^ which amounts to this : that from its small practical 
utility it ought to be as far as possible restricted. Thus we see 
how in every case it is the apostle's object to exhaust the subject 
he has in hand in all its logical bearings, and to bring his discus- 
sion to a stage where the confronting momenta are mediated 
dialectically in the unity of the conception. The apostle's whole 
representation, religious as it is, is filled to overflowing with the 
forms and elements of thought ; it is not only, what is commonly 
recognised as the great merit of the apostle's writmgs, that thought 
follows hard on thought ; more than this, thoughts succeed each 
other as determinations and momenta of some one conception that 
is greater than all of them ; the thought unfolds itself, brings forth 
its own contents out of its own depths, and determines itself by 
taking up its own momenta. Hence the peculiar stamp of the 
apostle's language : it is distinguished on the one hand for pre- 
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cision and compression ; on the other hand it is marked by a 
harshness and roughness which suggest that the thought is far too 
weighty for the language, and can scarcely find fit forms for the 
superabundant matter it would fain express.^ Yet in one way the 
form actually used is not uncongenial to the contents; the 
language is Hellenistic Greek, an easy and flexible instrument, and 
well fitted for such a peculiar writer. 

The traits we have dwelt on thus far give us as their result a mind 
naturally and perfectly adapted to take up into itself and to develop 
the free, universal, and absolute principle of Christianity. This, how- 
ever, is only one side of his individuality ; there is another which we 
must not disregard. It is a thing of course that even so eminent 
a mind as Paul's is subject to a certain limitation. It is nothing 
but what we had to expect that besides all the splendid gifts that 
distinguished him we should find also a certain onesidedness, a con- 

^ The apostle indicates, 2 Cor. xi 6, that he is not unconscious of this. He 
says he is ct kw, Idi&rrjs r^ Xoy^, aXX' ov rg yvcoo-ci, a phrase which can refer to 
nothing but the struggle which it cost his thought to find expression. As for 
his language and style it has long been remarked, and very justly, that it bears 
a great resemblance to that of Thucydides. (We may mention the well-known 
work of Bauer, Philologia Thucydideo-PauUina, 1773, whicb, however, is merely 
a " notatio figurarum dictionis Paullinae cum Thucydidea comparatae,'' and deals 
chiefly with the outward expression.) As speech is the expression of inward 
thought, this similarity of modes of expression must be referred to a deeper simi- 
larity, namely of the mental idiosyncrasy of the two men. Such passages as 1 
Cor. iv. 12, 13 ; vii. 29-31 ; ix. 20, 21 ; 2 Cor. vi. 9, 10 have the true ring of 
Thucydides, not only in expression, but in the style of thought. The genuine 
dialectical spirit appears in both in the love of antithesis and contrast, rising not 
unfrequently to paradox. Antithesis serves the dialectically thinking mind 
simply as a means to obtain a direct grasp of the conception in the whole of its 
bearings ; it confronts the one with the other, negatives the one through the 
other, that the conception may thus determine itself through negation and affir- 
mation. The analogy may be traced still further. Thucydides' critical method 
of dealing with history necessarily involved a breach with the great national con- 
sciousness which lived and had its being in the happy child-like Homeric-mythi- 
cal theory of the world, proceeding to exhibit the conflict of lonism and Dorism 
as a conflict within the larger whole, the nation. In the same way the apostle 
Paul could not take up the position of Christian universalism, in which the opposi- 
tion of heathenism was done away, without renouncing the absolute importance 
of Judaism. , With both these men the ties of national particularism give way 
before the generalizing tendency of their thought, and cosmopolitanism takes 
the place of nationalism. 
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sciousness in some way honfi^, a national particularism, which go to 
make up this definite individual character which we have before us. 
In our development of the Pauline doctrine the reader will remem- 
ber how we came here and there on points in which it could not be 
denied that the thoughts and views of Judaism were still discernible, 
circumscribing his sphere of vision, directing his attention too ex- 
clusively to the future, and causing him to overleap momenta, which, 
from a freer and more universal standpoint, could not have been 
left unnoticed. Then his expectation of the parousia— here we 
see how his mind was influenced by the not very enlightened 
national expectations that were current at the time, insomuch that 
he expresses a firm belief that Christ's second coming would take 
place in a short time, and that he with his contemporaries would 
not need to pass through death and the resurrection, but would be 
changed without dying. We have already shown that this view is 
not to be pressed to the apostle's disadvantage to such an extent as 
some writers have done : and it is of importance in this regard not 
to attribute to him anything that cannot be shown &om Epistles 
undoubtedly genuine to have been an element of his faith and 
thought Yet this characteristic fact remains, that a view so mani- 
festly peculiar and limited to the age in which it arose, and soon 
to be left behind as events and thoughts moved forward, had such 
influence as we see it had on the apostle's consciousness. In this 
case his view is narrowed by an idea peculiar to the nation and 
the time ; but his whole position with reference to the Old Testa- 
ment is another such restriction. It was in opposition to the Old 
Testament that he became aware of the perfect freedom of his Chris- 
tian position, and everything that formed in his eyes an element of 
Christian freedom was at the same time a liberation from the yoke 
of the law, and from the imperfection and limitation of the Old 
Testament dispensation. Yet, on the other hand, how much do we 
see him bound to the Old Testament, tied to the very letter of it ? 
He rests his demonstrations of the most important positions of his 
doctrine on inferences from passages of the Old Testament, and that 
not merely out of regard for those to whom the Old Testament was 
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the supreme authority, in order to make it easier for them to believe 
in the Christian doctrine, but because the Old Testament is to him 
the source of all objective truth, the ultimate authority on which 
the certainty of the Christian faith must rest When he reminds 
his readers of the cardinal facts of Christianity, that Christ died for 
our sins, that he was buried and rose again on the third day, he does 
not omit to add that this happened according to the Scriptures, 1 Cor. 
XV. 3, 4. The more he wants to establish the truth of any doctrine 
and preclude all doubt of it, the more does he labour to prove it from 
passages of the Old Testament. Even that most important tnith of 
all, in which the whole doctrine of salvation consists, that the true 
righteousness which avails before God is not to be attained by works 
of the law, but only by faith, even this doctrine is made to rest 
directly on the fact that even in the Old Testament Abraham believed 
God, and that this faith was imputed to him for righteousness. Bom. 
iv. 1 sq. If, the apostle argues. Gal. iii 7, one can only be saved as a 
descendant of Abraham, then those are the sons of Abraham who 
are saved through faith ; and as the promise was given to Abraham, 
that in him all nations should be blessed, this promise is now ful- 
filled in the fact that Grod justifies the heathen through faith. The 
promise was given to Abraham because the Scripture foresaw this 
event at the time when it was written. Christian faith is thus 
related to the Old Testament as the fulfilment to the promise : the . 
former could not have taken place without the latter. And yet, 
as the apostle assures us in other passages, nothing can be more 
immediately certain than that which the Christian consciousness 
declares as its essential contents, or that which the divine spirit 
that is given to the Christian testifies to him. 

The more the apostle enters into details in the inferences he draws 
from the Old Testament, the more striking does this dependence of 
the Christian consciousness on it appear. It is an authority lying 
outside of consciousness, and the deference paid to it arises simply 
from a personal subJQctive limitation. The most striking instances 
of this are to be found in two passages of the Epistle to the Galatians, 
in which, as is now acknowledged universally, the apostle deals with 
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the Old Testament passages from wHcIi he is reasoning in a quite 
arbitraiy way, and gives them a sense which they never could have 
home. With regard to the passage, Gen. xxii 18, which he takes 
up, Gal. iii 16, he simply adopts the interpretation which was 
usually given it by the Jews at the time. The seed of Abrahani, 
in which all the nations of the earth are to be blessed, he does 
not take to be t/he posterity of Abraham generally, though this is 
obviously the meaning of the expression, but one person, an 
individual, Christ. He deals with the passages Gen. xvi. 15, xxi. 
2 even more capriciously. His whole proof is nothing but a play 
of allegory, and has no force whatever to prove anything. The 
whole argument is erected on the distinction shown to have existed 
between Isaac and Ishmael, the two sons of Abraham, that the 
former was the son of a slave, while the other was bom not only 
not a slave, but in consequence of a special divine promise. In vir- 
tue of this difference they are made to represent the two huiOfjKai. 
Ishmael, the slave by birth, stands for the law, because the law 
places men in a position of bondage before God. The apostle 
failed, however, to consider how little the subsequent history of 
the two sons of Abraham fits in with the allegorical interpretation 
he gives it Ishmael is made to represent the law, but the Mosaic 
legislation never touched the sons of IshmaeL It was they 
who were free from the law, while those for whom the law was 
given were none but the posterity of Isaac, the type here of the 
BtaOrjKTf of freedom ; and the promise connected with the person 
of Isaac, in regard to which he was to be a type of Christians as 
reKva r^ hrayyeXla^, was only fulfilled by means of circumcision 
and the Mosaic law, and the whole theocratic dispensation con- 
nected with the law. Not only have the apostle's allegorical 
demonstrations out of the Old Testament no objective basis in the 
Old Testament itself, — they actually conflict with it 

There could be nothing more absurd than the efforts made by 
interpreters to show the apostle's argumentoiiion to be objectively 
true. Flatt, for example, remarks on this passage : " The apostle 
received special divine instruction with a view to his expositions 
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of doctrine, and in that instruction the idea was communicated to 
hiTTi that Sarah and Hagar were types in the way he states. Thus 
he had a right to say that this history meant something else, had 
an inner meaning, that with regard to God's intention it was to be 
considered as a type, even though the author who wrote the his- 
tory never thought of such a thing. The proposition, — This history 
has an inner meaning, is not, however, the same as the proposition^ 
— ^When God caused the history in question to be narrated, he in- 
tended that it should be a prophecy in the form of a symbol : 
although we have a right to assume that in guiding the Old Testa- 
ment writers God did not neglect to provide that the history should 
contain a certain amount of instruction for the future." What 
does all this mean ? What a narrow petty theology is this ! And 
what end does it serve ? The apostle's subjective and capricious 
imagination, the mere play of his fancy, is to have its objective 
ground in the very spirit of God ! And is the contradiction of 
historical truth which we find here removed by referring it back 
from the apostle to God himself? Luther had a healthier sense of 
truth, and judged : " The allegory of Sarah and Hagar will not 
hold water, for it is at variance with historical reason." This is 
the only true way of looking on the apostle's argument here ; and 
thus the passage affords us a very curious proof of the position, both 
free and not free, which he occupied with regard to the Old Testa- 
ment. In Ms view of the law that it places man altogether in the 
position of a bondman before God, a position of which the Christian 
consciousness knows nothing, he shows the greatest freedom of 
spirit, a seK-assurance that h£is completely cast away all bonds of 
external authority. Here, on the other hand, we see him still con- 
fined to the old way of thinking about the Old Testament as if 
there were no other. For there cannot be a doubt that his allegory 
appeared to him to be the true sense of the Old Testament history, 
as an objective truth vouched for by the Old Testament. The Old 
Testament law is to be of force no longer, it has no power to con- 
strain the religious consciousness; and yet the Old Testament 
stands before his mind with the undiminished weight of its divine 
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authority. A thing that is objectively certain to him, being the 
immediate utterance of his self-consciousness, must yet, after all, 
be recommended and proved to him out of the Old Testament. The 
Old Testament itself is made to furnish proof that the law, its most 
essential part, has no longer any authority. The apostle makes out 
his case by means of allegory ; allegory is to him, as to his contem- 
poraries, the equivocal expedient by which, while making use of the 
Old Testament, he yet cuts himself oflf from it, and places himseK 
above it. Allegory holds to the Old Testsmient as its necessary ob- 
ject, and rests all its proofs upon it ; yet it only plays with the 
Old Testament, since the allegorist has already placed himself above 
it, though not fully conscious that he has done so. Yet, freely as 
he uses the Old Testament in his allegorical interpretations of it, 
allegory is itself the strongest proof of his subjection to it ; for 
otherwise he never could endure the unnatural restraint that 
allegory imposes on him. It might be urged that the two ex- 
amples we have mentioned of arbitrary allegorical interpretation 
occur in the Epistle to the Galatians, undoubtedly the oldest that 
the apostle wrote, and in which his view of the law is not so fully 
developed as in the later Epistles. We must, however, remind 
the reader of 1 Cor. x. 1 sq., a passage which shows us as distinctly 
asthe others how fully the apostle shared with his contemporaries 
the allegorical ideas current in his time. 

These limitations of the apostle's individuality on its intellectual 
side are little more than the widest and most general limitations, 
those of time and country. It cannot be required of any man that 
he should not wear the character of his time. Yet the more a man 
is conscious of the boundaries he lives in, the freer will be his 
attitude towards them, and the more will he be inclined to remem- 
ber the limits to which every human individuality is subject, and 
to show to others the fullest consideration. How the apostle's 
spiritual freedom appeared in his regard and indulgence for weaker 
fellow-Christians, we have already shown. Yet we must add that 
in his dealings with others the apostle did not invariably maintain 
this standpoint He cannot be said to have always looked at 
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others from without, and to have been independent of his own 
subjective feelings. However convinced he was of the reality of 
his apostolical calling and of the absolute truth of his doctrine, 
still that cannot excuse his excesses in judging of his adversaries, 
and failing to distinguish involuntary from voluntary errors. 
Eiickert remarks very justly on 2 Cor. ii. 17, that "Paul was apt 
to judge his opponents very harshly, and to impute motives for 
their conduct, which, in all probability, were not the true ones ; 
since what he attributed to an unholy disposition might in many 
cases be the natural, and, considering the circumstances, must 
almost have been the necessary, outcome of honest prejudice (cf. 
Gral. i 7, ii. 4, vi 12), This harshness was part of his character as 
it was in the case of our own Eeformer." He applies the same 
observation to the passage 2 Cor. xi. 12. What Eiickert calls a 
harshness of character arises from inability to abstract from one's 
own subjective feelings, and transport one's-self into those of 
another. The apostle could not conceive the truth otherwise than 
as it appeared to him ; and with regard to the different belief of 
another man he could not imagine that it had even a subjective 
foundation ; what was asserted in their opinion being all the while 
nothing but that Judaism which was native to both them and him. 
With this influence which his idiosyncrasy exerted over his judg- 
ment of his opponents, we come down to the lower sphere of the 
peculiar bias and direction which he derived from character and 
temperament. We have already observed how this purely human 
side of the apostle appears chiefly in the Second Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians. The passage 1 Cor v. may also be compared. It can 
scarcely be denied that his character was marked by a certain ex- 
citableness or violence, which sometimes made him act precipitately, 
and rendered him liable to fitful and sudden changes of emotion. 
(This is particularly noticeable in 2 Cor. and in the Epistle to the 
Galatians.) We should obtain a deeper insight into the apostle's 
individuality, its psychical, and probably also its physical organiza- 
tion, if it were possible to form any clear ideas of the nature of the 
oTTTcuriai and airoKaKuy^ei^, and the peculiar circumstances accom- 
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panjdng them, of which he speaks, 2 Cor. xii. But he gives us here 
only vague and distant hints on the subject, and it is impossible 
to fix any definite meaning on them, or to form any clear view of 
the subject from them. , • 

But without this, what we have gathered while seeking for traits 
of his character is abundant confirmation of what he says of him- 
self, 2 Cor. iv. 7, that he had a divine treasure in an earthen 
vessel. 
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APPENDIX I. 

ON THE LITERATURE OF THE LEGEND OF PETER. 
[See Part t. Cliapfcer ixj 

The first attack made on this legend proceeded chiefly from a 
general distrust of all such facts as were employed to provide a 
historical basis for the claims and encroachments of Bome. Such 
were the motives of those who either rejected the legend entirely 
or expressed grave doubts about it ; first in the middle ages, when 
the assailants were parties in opposition, such as the Waldenses, or 
the declared enemies of the papacy, such as Marsilius of Padua, 
Michael of Casena and others ; and then at the time of the Re- 
formation and after it, when the assailants were Protestant histor- 
ians, such as Matthias Macius,^ Claudius Salmasius,^ and others, 

^ In his work published in the year 1554 : Historia certaminum inter Komanos 
Episcopos et sextam Carthaginiensem synodum Africanasque ecclesias, de primatu 
seu potestate Papae, bona fide ex authenticis monnmentis collata. Cf. p. 267« 
** Non constat plane, Petrum fuisse Romae. Nam quod Papistae scribunt, Petrum 
Komae 25 annos docuisse, cum usque ad 18 lerosolymis docuerit, item in Ponto, 
ut aliqui tradunt, 5 annis fuerit, et Antiochiae 7, ad hoc etiam cum Babylone 
scripserit suam epistolam, propalam falsum est ; inde enim efficeretur, ut longe 
ultra Neronis mortem vixisset, a quo tamen interfectus dicitur. Demonstratio 
item certa est, Petrum Komae non fuisse, quod Paulus Bomam et Roma scribens, 
ac tarn multos mediocres Ghristianos salutans et nominans, nusquam tamen vel 
unico verbo Petri tanti viri mentionem faciat." Flacius laid great stress on Gal. 
ii., p. 124 : *^ Denique ego omnibus omnium mortalium historiis de Petro illam 
ad Galatas secundo a Paulo scriptam praefero. Ibi enim ille primum afiirmat 
diserte Petro esse concreditum apostolatum seu episcopatum inter Judaeos, sibi 
vero inter gentes seu super gentiles. Deinde narrat, Petrum usque ad concilium 
Hierosolymitanum (quod circa 18 annos post ascensionem Christi, et septimo 
commenticii papatus Petri celebratum est) potissimum Judaeis praedicasse et de 
postero tempore sanctissimum datarum dexterarum foedus secum iniisse : quod 

^ Librorum de primatu Papae.. P. 1 cum apparatu. Lugd. Bat. 1645. 
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By far the greater number of the Protestant divines, however, 
and especially those of the Eeformed Church, who were much 
occupied with this field of historical research, considered the 
subject to be one calling for impartial treatment, and providing an 
opportunity to show their opponents how ready they were to 
respect the witness of history, when properly ascertained and 
resting upon fact.^ 

The first scholar who undertook a thorough historical investiga- 
tion of the subject, and declared as the result of his researches 
that the common view was entirely destitute of historical reality, 
was Friedrich Spanheim. His Dissertatio de ficta profectione 

ipse quidem velit praedicare Judaeis, Panlaa vero debeat concionari gentibus. 
Ubi habes brevissime et verissime comprehensam hiatoriam Petri, quae indicat, 
ei et a Cbristo potissimum super et inter Judaeos apostolatum, episcopatum seu 
papatum concreditum mandatumque esse : et eum turn ante Hierosolymitanam 
synodum, turn postea potissimum Judaeos docuisse, eoque potissimum ibi 
sedisse vel stetisse, ubi plurimi Judaei fuerunt, id est in Syria et aliis orientalibus 
partibuB. Nam Bomae non ita multi fuerunt : quandoquidem et nondum fuerant 
sic dissipati, sicut postea in eversione Hierosolymae, et Claudius eos Roma penitus 
expulerat." The Magdeburg Centuries do not express any distinct doubt of the 
supposed fact. 

^ Compare the whole series of the Protestant divines who held this position 
QB the subject. F. Spanheim enumerates them in the treatise to be named 
below, p. 336 : Quinimo in Protestantium castris eirexovres non pauci, atque 
etiam largientes hand gravate plurimi, imo plerique, tantis auctoritatibus motL 
Chamiero certe non facile veUicandua videtur tanttis consensus Patrum sed neque 
Davidi Blondello, id perpetuo largienti, Romanam ecclesiam a Petro et Paulo 
fundatam atque inistructam fuisse. Nee inficiati eam Petri inter Komanos 
praesentiam Th. Beza Annot. ad i. Petri v., Fr. Junius, Scaliger, Casaubonus, 
Petr. Molinaeus, Petitus, Usserius, Seldenus, Pearsonus, Fellius, Dodwellus, G. 
Cave, Bedelius ipse, et quotquot Ignatianis epistolis speciatim illi, quae est ad 
Ro^anos, patrocinantur, in qua Ignatius circa medium ad Romanorum coetum : 
ovx cas Uerpos Koi IlavXos ^lOTCKra-ofiaL vfiiv, Quin Patricius Junius Notis ad 
Clementem, quod Petrus Romae vitam finierit martyrio dicit potius esse, quam 
ut in dubium vocetur. Similiter Hammondus vel his duobus testibus rem extra 
dubium poni, Caji scilicet et Dionysii Corinthiorum fide. Samuel Basnage at 
once followed Spanheim with a defence of the opposite view, in his Exercitat. 
histor. crit. de rebus sacris vel ecclesiast. Ultraj. 1692, p. 548. He declared : 
^Me quod attinet, hie tantum antiquitatis auctoritas apud me valet, ut adventum 
l^etrioum ad urbem orbis dominam in dubiiun adducere mihi sit religio, ita 
etenim, quae firmis cingunt historiam praesidiis, fama constans, testium vetustas 
atque fides incorrupta, pondus suffragiorum atque numerus, sub signis hujus 
narrationis militant ut historiae omni sit abroganda fides, si hac in re nutet. 
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Petri apostoli in urbem Romam, deque non tmius traditionis origine^ 
appeared in 1679.* Spanheim brings forward first the negative 
grounds, which make the occurrence appear so improbable a priori : 
Luke's silence on the subject in the Acts, where there was 
every reason to speak of it ; the silence of Paul himself both in 
his Epistle to the Eomans, and in the Epistles of the Roman capti- 
vity ; the agreement arrived at by the two apostles. Gal. ii 9, that 
the one should consider the edvi^ as his province, and the other the 
TrepiTOfx/fj, after which it was not likely that Pet^ should have 
left his work in countries so distant from Rome, and taken part 
in the foundation .of a church which consisted almost entirely of 
Gentile Christians. Spanheim then takes up one by one the oldest 
and most important authorities for the fact, and impeaches their 
credibility chiefly by the general argument, supported of course by 
special proofs in each case, that writers who accepted with avidity 
so many and so manifestly fabulous traditions, are unworthy of 
credence in the case of this tradition. He finds the roots of the 
tradition partly in a mystical interpretation of the name Babylon 
in the First Epistle of Peter, v, 1 3, partly in the myth of the journey 
of Simon Magus to Rome, Peter having followed him to that city ; 
and partly in the ambition of the Church of Rome which could 
be satisfied with nothing less than this : ut Paulo in Romanae 
ecclesiae institutione, sed et in consummatione martyrii socius 
quoque Petrus adderetur, primus omnium apostolorum, Trp&ro*; in 
evangelio, irpcyroKkrfro^, Trpaijyopo^, «/>X^09, qui primum lapidem 
in aedificanda ecclesia posuisset, obsignaturus quoque fidem in 
-ecclesianim omnium prima (p. 383). Thorough as Spanheim's 
investigation was, and pertinent as his arguments on many points 
undoubtedly are, his treatise failed to do much to shake the old 
tradition. The church historians who followed him continued to 
think that the authorities were too strong to be impugned ; they 
went further, and asserted (as, for example, Schrokh)^ that it 
would be difficult to find another event in the history of the early 

1 0pp. t. ii. (Lugd. Bat. 1703), pp. 331-388. 
^ Earchengeschiclite, toI. ii., 2d ed., p. 185. 
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church that was established so finnly and beyond all question as 
this one was by the unanimous testimony of the first Christian 
teachers. Of the later church historians and critics, Eichhom^ 
was the only one who ventured to assert the opposite, and this he 
did with all his wonted boldness. He said that the apostle Peter's 
residence at Rome, in company with Mark the Evangelist, was in 
all probability a fable. The foundation of Peter's reported resi- 
dence at Eome was, that his first Epistle was dated from Babylon, 
(1 Peter V. 13); the early church interpreted this name figura- 
tively, and said it stood for Eome ; and this was the foundation on 
which everything was built, Peter's labours for the Eoman church, 
his primacy and his martyrdom in that city, and all that has been 
fabled of him in the old and in the new Christian world. It might 
be asked with all confidence where any other piece of evidence 
was to be found? And was this absurd evidence to be respected 
by historical criticism ? This startling attack was the chief means 
of inducing another Catholic theologian to undertake a new inves- 
tigation of the subject, looking at it in an unprejudiced way, which 
is thoroughly deserving of respect The results at which he arrived 
were these : that it is quite unquestionable on historical grounds 
that the apostle Peter came to Eome, that he taught and governed 
the Eoman church, and suffered death at last on account of his 
faith ; but that his residence at Eome cannot have extended to 
twenty nor to twenty-five years, but only at the outside to a few 
months over one year.^ While the Catholic party thus admitted 
the necessity of setting bounds to the old tradition, and reducing 
it to a minimum, Protestant historians and critics displayed a wish 
to clear the controversy of polemical and party spirit, and met the 
Catholics with a confession that some of their former writers had 
gone too far. Neander and Gieseler were at one on this point. 
The former^ declared it to be simply hypercriticism, to throw doubt 

1 Einl. in's N. T., vol. L p. 554. C£. voL Hi p. 603 «g. 

^ In the Essay on the apostle Peter's residence at Kome, being also a contribu- 
tion to the chronology of the early Church, in the Theolog. Quarterly, published by 
Drey, Herbst und Hirscher, Ttib. 1820, 4 H., p. 567 «</. 

3 Church History, vol i p. 296 (Bohn's Edition). 
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on the tradition that Peter had been at Eome, attested as it was 
by the consent of all the early authorities. This tradition was 
obviously to be referred to a period in which no one thought of 
exalting the church of Eome by the primacy of Peter. It was 
nothing but party and polemical spirit, Gieseler declared,' that led 
some Protestants to deny the reality of the event. Bertholdt,^ 
Colln,^ Mynster,* and others, expressed themselves in the same 
way. Mynster for one thought that " what seduced the Protestant 
writers to throw doubt on a fact, attested as this was by the 
unwavering voice of all Christian antiquity, could have been 
nothing but polemical rancour, and that the writing in which these 
doubts had been collected, clearly betrayed by its title : Of the 
fictitious journey of Peter to Eome " (the essay of Spanheim), its 
true end and motive. 

My essay, which appeared in 1831, has led the two church 
historians, Keander and Gieseler, to at least modify their former 
view. They are unwilling to give up the supposed facts at the 
root of the legend, yet they cannot deny the weakness of the 
evidence. Neander allows the possibility of the legend having 
arisen out of the circumstances of the Eoman church which I 
referred to,* but hesitates to agree in my result, considering that the 
argument which we mentioned must still be allowed some weight. 
Gieseler's chief point of late is,' that if the legend proceeded from the 
Judai^ing Christians in Eome, and was meant to give Peter the pre- 
ponderance over Paul, it is difl&cult to imderstand how it was not 
at once and strenuously contradicted by the Pauline party at 
Eome, and how the Pauline Cajus could be one of the chief author- 

1 Lehrb. d. Kiroheiigescli., vol L 2d Ed. 1827, p. 189. 

* Hist. Krit. EinL in das A. und N. T., Part V. p. 2690. 

8 Encyclop. of Ersch and Gruber, Part XVIIL p. 42. 

^ In the paper on the first residence of the apostle Peter at Rome in the Eleine 
TheoL Schriften, 1825, p. 143 sg. An arbitrary habit of wresting the statements 
of authorities from the context in which they occur, and aUowing them jnst so 
much weight as suits the hypothesis to be established, is a prominent feature in 
Mynster's essay. 

6 Planting and Training, L 379. 

^ Lehrb. d. Eirchengesch., 4th Ed. 1844^ p. 103. 
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ities in favour of it. This requires no further notice after what we 
have akeady saiA^ Mayerhoflf* gives his decided adhesion to my 
view and to the arguments on which it is based, while Olshausen' 
as decidedly opposes it Of those who have given the weight of 
their authority for or against the legend without having thoroughly 
investigated the question, I name here Schleiermacher* and De 
Wette,* who both take the negative side. In the Catholic church, 
Windischmann* and Ellendorf ' may be mentioned as having lately 
expressed their views on a question of such importance for their 
Church. The former seems to be excited by Protestant contradiction, 
and does battle for the truth of the old tradition with all the fervour 
of Ultramontane partisanship. But as for the conflict of authorities 
he has nothing better to allege than that Peter resided in Bome 
more than once, first between 42 and 51, and then between 64 and 
68. The latter of these two writers brings his historical critical 
investigation to this result : " Peter may have been at Bome ; it is 
possible that he was there about the year 65 or 66. But it is 
nothing more than possible, and the opposite is equally likely, or 
even more likely. Nor can we take it ill of Protestants, if they 
follow the proofs offered by Holy Scripture, and by the earliest 
fathers, Clement and Justin, and hold Peter^s residence at Bome, 
with aU that is connected with it, to be a story drawn from the 
Apocrypha. Peter's residence at Bome can never be proved." 

1 Cf. voL i p. 252. 

> Hist. Erit. EinL in die Petrin. Schriften, 1835, p. 73 sq, 

* Cf. YoL i p. 247 «g., where Olshansen's objections are met. On the asser- 
tions of Credner and Bleek, who are also defenders of the legend, compare my 
Abh. Uber den TJrsprung des Episcopats, Tub. Zeitschr. fttr Theol., 1838, H. 3, 
p. 45 8q. 

^ Vorlesungen Uber die Kirchengesch. (Sammtliche Werke, znr TheoL Part XL), 
p. 69 :« I am one of those who disbelieve the entire story of Peter's residence 
at Rome." 

A EinL in das K. T., p. 314 : << The alleged fact is essentially improbable. The 
legend seems to owe its existence to an dffort made on the part of the Jad»o- 
Ghristians of the iDflaential chnrch at Bome, to prove Peter to have had a share 
in the foundation of that chnrch." 

8 Yindiciae Petrinae, Begensbnrg, 1836. 

7 1st Petrus in Rom und Bisohof der r<5nuschen Kirche gewesen ? Darmstadti 
1841. 
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COMPARISON OF THE PAULINE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION 

WITH THAT OF JAMES. 

(Supplement to Part ni. Chapter in.] 

The mam doctiiiial position of the Epistle of James : e{ epytov 
SiKaiovrai avOpmiro^, Koi ovk i/e irlarew^ fiovov, ii 24, is the 
direct opposite of the Pauline doctrine as it is stated, Bom. iii 28, 
in the proposition, BtKaiovTai wloTei apBpayrro^, X^P^^ IpycDv 
vdfjMv. It cannot be denied that between these two doctrines there 
exists an essential difference, a direct contradiction. It may be 
urged that James says no more than oifK €k 7r/<rr6a>9 ^ovov, that 
he thus refers hiKcuovaOai not exclusively to €pya, but partly at 
least to irlarts also. But the Pauline proposition, on the other 
hand, distinctly excludes epya and refers SiKutovaOcu to that very 
faith of which James says that without epya it is nothing, forms 
no element of the religious life at alL Those works, then, which 
Paul altogether repudiates are with James the ground of SiKaiova- 
004, ; and that faith which with James has no religious value what- 
ever apart from epr^a^ is with Paul the principle of iwaiovaOau 

That the difference between Paul and Jemies may not appear to 
be one of principle, it is generally assumed that they do not use 
the terms in question in the same sense : this is asserted either of 
hKouovaOat or of ttioti^ and epya, and this difference in the use 
of terms is said to be quite consistent with agreement in thought 
on the main point at issue. One simple way of saving the 
harmony of the two apostles was to take the word Bi/ccuovaOai 
not in its Pauline sense of actual justification, but only of the 
manifestation of that which must flow from justification. Thus 
Calvin remarks on James ii. 24 : Certe Jacobus hie docere non 
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volnit ubi quiescere debeat salutis fiducia, in quo uno insistit 
Paulus. Ergo notanda est haec amphilogia, justificandi verbum 
Paulo esse gratuitam justitiae imputationem apud Dei tribunal, 
Jacobo autem esse demonstrationem justitiae ab effectis, idque 
apud homines. If the main difference is placed in the word hLKai- 
ovaOaiy then it is not necessary to take ttIoti^ and epya in dif- 
ferent senses in the two writers. The prevailing view is, however, 
that the difference of the two is not to be sought merely in the 
word SiKaiovaOah but rather in the meaning they attached to the 
words irloTis and efrfa. It is said that irurrL^ means with Paul 
that faith in God which is founded upon Christ, and with James, 
merely religious knowledge as such ; and that cfiya are with Paul 
the works of the Mosaic law, and with James, moral and religious 
actions.^ Keander adheres to this method of reconciling the two 
apostles, if, indeed, his wavering utterances on the subject yield 
any distinct view at alL He says, first, that Paul always regards 
irioTis alone as that through which a man becomes and continues 
to be a justified person before God, and from which all other 
elements of good are spontaneously, and by an inner necessity, 
evolved : and that Paul would never have said that faith and 
works must co-operate in order to justification. On the other 
side, however, the material difference disappears. For in this 
apostle's thought, works are the expression of faith, and of the 
hiKauivaOoA, which faith procures, and are thus a necessary element 
of the Christian life, faith having to approve itself through the 
whole of life and conduct ; and so the apostle comes to say that 
each man will receive his due according to the deeds done in the 
body, whether good or evil, 2 Cor. v. 10. Thus the Jacobean 
type of doctrine is represented in PauL^ If we are to regard these 
remarks as actually shedding light on the subject, the chief 
point in them must be this, that the tpf^a of James are different 

^ Gf. e,g. Pott in his Gommentar zu Jak. ii. : Alium alio sensu vocabala irto-- 
rea>£ et tfyytov accepisse manifestum est — ^ita ut in tanta argumenti diversitate 
benter neutri repugnare potuerit. 

^ Planting and Training, ii 23 (Bohn). 
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from those of Paul, that he means such works as proceed from 
faith, and are the fruits of faith. But Paul does not distinguish 
two kinds of epya; he says quite broadly that it is impossible to 
SiKaiovaOai by them. This must apply to those that proceed from 
faith as well as to others ; for if they proceed from faith, then 
faith is there already, and with faith justification : so that they 
cannot have been the means of justification. 

Kern was thus perfectly justified in asserting that the differ- 
ence between Paul and James is one of principle, and cannot be 
got rid of. James, he says, could never have made SiKaiovadai 
depend on epya, had not his notion of justif}dng faith been limited 
to faith as it manifests itself in action. Kern brings the 
difference to a point in the following propositions : with Paul, 
faith, because it is the faith which justifies, is the source of good 
works, of morally good conduct ; with James, faith, because it is the 
source of good works and proves in them its own vitality, is the 
faith that justifies. With Paul justification is conditioned by 
faith, or justification and faith are both present together in the 
man who is justified by feiUi, and in faith works proceed from 
justification. With James justification is conditioned by moral 
conduct ; here we must not even use the expression " by faith and 
by the works which it brings forth;" for this would separate faith 
and conduct from each other, which from the Jacobean standpoint 
is an inadmissible distinction ; justification proceeds from works, 
in which faith proves itself a living faitL With Paul faith is re- 
garded in the light of its origin and essence as the attitude of soul 
in which man is occupied entirely with his relation to God in 
Christ, and refers himself entirely to God, sinking all reference to 
himself or to his neighbour. Faith, being such, was of course for 
Paul the only possible channel of justification. In one aspect he 
could^connect justification with love ; for the beginning of love is 
present in that movement of the heart towards God which springs 
from confidence in his grace and seeks to appropriate it. But 
even in this case what the apostle has in view is simply and ex- 
clusively man's relation to God. Love is not considered as the man's 
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principle of action, in his private or social relations ; it is spoken 
of merely because from the very nature of the moral life faith con- 
tains the germ of it. James, on the other hand, cannot conceive of 
faith but as issuing in that activity in which man brings forth 
what is in him both in reference to his neighbour, and to himself. 
To James, faith is nothing short of a principle of action, which 
man has acquired in order to act throughout the whole circle of 
his moral relations in a way that is in harmony with the will of 
God. Only when faith has thus proved itseK sincere, and has 
reached its fulfilment, does man receive justification before 
God. According to this theory, then, active faith passes into 
consciousness of justification. With Paul, on the contrary, faith 
passes over from the consciousness of justification into that activ- 
ity in which it proves itself a living faith by the influence it exerts 
in the man's private and social relations.^ 

This definition of the relation the two positions bear to each 
other is in the main accurate. Yet too large a concession is made 
to the unity of the two doctrines, when it is said that the irlari^ 
of James is a principle, — a principle of action. We must go a step 
further in estimating the extent of the divergence, and assert that 
with James faith is not a principle of moral action at alL With 
Paul, faith evolves love out of itseK, and shows itself active 
through love, and so faith is the principle of the practical ; it is 
the immediate unity of the theoretical and thS practical ; there is 
no part of life that remains unaffected by it ; when it lays hold 
of a man it asserts its influence over every province of his spiritual 
nature. With James, faith has no practical element whatever ; it 
is never pointed out, as with Paul, that faith is the principle of 
epyuy of moral conduct. The faith of James is nothing higher 
than the faith of which Paul says, 1 Cor. xiiL 1 sq,, that the man 
who has it, and nothing more, is like a sounding brass and a 
tinkling cymbal It was not to this faith that Paul ascribed the 
power to justify ; he says of it ovSh^ o)<f>€kovfiai. To this vain and 
empty faith Paul opposes the faith which justifies, as the only 

I Der Brief Jakobi, Tlib. 1838, p. 43 sq. 
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true one, but the former is the only faith with which James seema 
to be acquainted. He says of faith indeed, that it cwep^el roU 
€pyoi<;, ii 22, so that tt/ota? seems to be an active principle which 
cooperates to justification ; and he says that man is not justified 
by faith alone (ovk he irltTreoD^ fiovop, ii. 24) ; and justification by 
works is called the fulfilment of faith, ck t&v epytov reketovrai 17 
7r/<rTA9, ii. 22. Notwithstanding all this, however, he does not 
seem to recognise any inner connexion between tt/ctt^? and cfyya. 
Had he done so, then ttIoti^ must have appeared as the operating 
principle of efyya^j and tt/ot^ would then be the main considera- 
tion ; the epya would be merely the form in which the inner irUrrt^ 
becomes external But how can James have conceived irla-ri^ as 
standing in this relation to epya, when he applies expressions to 
it which deny that it has in itself any life and activity, qualities 
which, had it been a principle, it must of necessity have had? 
That cannot have the rank or importance of a principle, which, as 
is said of faith in unmistakable terms, is dead for all further pur- 
poses, is devoid of strength or life, and must be likened to a body 
that is without spirit, without any principle of animation (ii. 
20-26). And how could James have attributed SiKaiova-Ocu simply 
to €pya, if epya were themselves to be referred to ttioti^ as their 
principle, so that their power to justify was derived from irlart^ ? 
It is evident that epya and they alone are regarded as real and 
substantial ; they are not merely a form in which a substance 
derived from something else that is greater is deposited ; they are 
what they are immediately, of themselves and in virtue of their own 
nature^ not merely the Outward of a diflferent Inward, such as faith 
would be. It is true that James places Trla-ri^ by the side of epya 
and even makes iricmq the presupposition of epya, but what does this 
amount to ? It amounts merely to this : that faith is present as weU 
as works, but no more is asserted than that it is present. The aw- 
epyelv of which he speak s signifies nothing more than this : that 
iriariq, mere theoretical knowledge, is a concomitant element of 
the religious consciousness, of which, however, works are the sub- 
stantial form. The view implied rather than stated here is one 
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according to which the theoretical and the practical, knowledge on 
the one hand, and on the other the action which is in perfect har- 
mony with will, do indeed stand side by side, but are quite un- 
mediated with each other. Each exists for itself, and forms a 
sphere for itself beyond which it does not pass, and being thus 
unconnected with each other, they actually fall asunder. The 
unity is not reached in which the two sides are embraced and 
harmonized It is by no means the case here, as with the Pauline 
conception of faith, that the theoretical and the practical are felt 
to form a unity, the latter being contained implicitly in the 
former, and being related to it as the outer to the inner. And if 
this interpenetration of the theoretical and the practical be wanting, 
and with it that \mity of the spirit which the two ought to com- 
bine to form, if the two elements stand side by side without being 
mediated with each other, then, of, course, the practical must 
appear to be the immediate and the independent, and the centre 
of gravity of the religious consciousness must fall on the side of 
the practical This is plainly stated in the proposition that re- 
ligion consists essentially in willing and in action, or that no 
hiKalfoau^ is possible, save what comes through eftyou Only e/oya 
are reckoned to be reed and objective, since they are what exists 
in the state of actuality. Now this amoimts to saying that only 
what exists outwardly, empirically, to the senses, is true and 
actual This outward existence, however, necessarily presupposes 
other existence in a different form, that is, in essence ; and even 
the Jacobean view recognises that eftya come after and presuppose 
TTurri^, But the characteristic feature of the position is that what 
is in essence is held to be the unreal, the empty, the shadow, which, 
existing as it does in essence is held unimportant, and scarcely 
worth considering. Thus with James the relation of irUm^ to 
epya is this, that wloTt^ has scarcely any real existence in itself 
at all, that it is only in epya that it begins to exist truly and 
actually. The Pauline doctrine of justification takes us to the 
very opposite pole; here everything actual has reality only in 
virtue of that which it is in essence, nlari^ is what epya pro- 
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ceed from and presuppose ; and the value of cfyya consists entirely 
in irl<m<:; this is the substantial element in them, this is the 
main point in question, and epya are, as it were, a mere accidens 
otirlariq, Not that which exists externally, but that which is essen- 
tially, is true and real; and only that which can be conceived as being 
in essence can truly exist, as with Paul epya are true, actual epya 
only inasmuch as they are operations of tt/ot*?. Regarded from the 
one standpoint epya have their absolute value in themselves; they are 
for themselves the absolute, and the fact must be overlooked that 
as material phenomena they are and must be finite and imperfect. 
Regarded from the other standpoint, the epya appear as the parti- 
cular, and bear a negative and inadequate relation to their own 
essential conception. This negative character of the particular 
must be constantly corrected by a reference to the unity of the 
whole, namely to faith, the moral disposition which is the totality 
of the particular actions. The contrast of the Jacobean and the 
Pauline doctrine is thus not merely that of the Judaeo-Christian 
and the opposite school of Christian thought : it is the contrast of 
the empirical and the speculative. Paul rises in his doctrine of 
faith from the empirical consciousness to the spiritual ; starting 
from the position that works as the particular can only be finite, 
inadequate, and negative, and that the consciousness of the ab- 
solute, if there be such a thing, cannot reside in works themselves 
but must be something beyond and above them, he rises to that 
which is essential, and which works presuppose. This is faith ; 
it is as a unity, as a totality, what works can only represent in a 
finite, inadequate and negative way. Looking at the doctrine of 
James from this point of view, we cannot but consider it a retro- 
gression from that of PauL When James puts SiKaLowOai if 
epycDv in place of the Pauline StKaiovaOai Ik irlcrreo)^, he ascribes 
to works that absolute value which faith has with PauL The 
reason why Paul denied hiKaiovaOav to epya was that there was 
nothing absolute about them, and that they could only stand in 
an inadequate relation to SixaiovaOac. Now what does James do 
but vindicate for works that absolute character which, according to 
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Paul, they cannot possibly have ? They could not have this ab- 
solute character except in virtue of their unity with faith, and 
thus the absoluteness of works would not belong to works but to 
faith. This absoluteness of faith, however, is just what James 
denies. He must therefore place the absoluteness which works 
must have in their reference to ScKaiova-Oai in the works them- 
selveis, regardless of the proof that has been given that works can- 
not as such have any absolute vedua What is this but going 
back to a position which Paul had already overcome ? The ab- 
solute standpoint of Christian consciousness which Paul took up 
in his doctrine of faith is degraded again to that of Judaeo- Christi- 
anity, at whiqh a value is ascribed to works, which from their 
very nature they cannot possibly have. The spiritued conscious- 
ness of faith is made to retreat before the empirical consciousness 
of works. 

But though the account here given of the relations the two doc- 
trines bear to each other be accepted as satisfactory, the further 
question will remain, whether the Epistle of James is to be regarded 
as an intentional denial of the Pauline doctrine. This question is 
so important for the history of Paulinism that we feel bound to 
devote some attention to it. Schneckenburger^ and Neander^ have, 
as is well known, maintained that this is not the case. Neander 
asserts that the proposition of James, which most scholars 
seem constrained to regard as a denial of the Pauline doctrine 
of justification, belongs to quite a diflferent province of religious 
life from that doctrine, and is aimed at a tendency of .the Jewish 
mind, at the dead faith of Jewish religiosity. " It is mere imagina- 
tion," Neander says, " to suppose that James alludes to the expres- 
sions and the illustrations of PauL And is this allusion, if such 
it be, so very striking? Let it be remembered that the Pauline 
phraseology arose out of Judaism, from the Judaeo-Hellenic use of 
terms, — ^it was by no means made up of new expressions, but often 
simply appropriated the old Jewish terms, employed them in new 

^ Annot. ad Epist. Jac. 1832, p. 126 sq., Beitrage zur EinL in's N. T., p. 196 sq. 
^ Planting and Training, i. 357 sq. 
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combinations, applied them to new contrasts, and animated them 
with a new spirit Thus neither the tenn SiKaiova-Oai in reference 
to Gk)d, nor the term tt/ota?, was entirely new ; both of these ideas 
had long been femiliar to the Jews. And the example of Abraham 
as a hero of faith must have been obvious to every Jew," etc. All 
this is very well known, and no one denies it ; but what does it 
prdve with regard to the position to be assigned to the Epistle in 
the history of the primitive Church ? With regard to this, the 
only question we have to ask is, whether the onesided and perverted 
religious position which James denotes with the formula Slkcu- 
ovaOai €K irlarea)^ can be regarded as a phenomenon which stands 
in any natural connexion with Judaism. And this question must 
undoubtedly be answered in the negative. Abstract notional faith, 
such as the term SiKaiov<r0ac ck irtoTeta^ may denote when used 
in a bad sense, was never one of the leading errors of the Jewish 
religion. It is true that faith is an important feature of the Jewish 
religion, faith, that is, in the One true God, or the ytva><rK€tv Seoi/, 
by which Judaism is distinguished from heathenism. This faith, 
however, is an essentially practical thing ; it is essential to it that 
the knowledge of God should always be accompanied by the worship 
of God through all the religious actions which are prescribed in the 
law. Judaism is no mere speculative monotheism : it is the religion 
of the one true God who has revealed himself in the law ; and as 
the law demands, according to the very conception of its nature, to 
be observed and kept, so action in conformity with the law is the 
very essence and the distinctive characteristic of the Jewish reli- 
gion. Thus except where confusion arose from the invasion of 
foreign elements, the main errors of the Jewish religion were not 
errors of theory, but of practice ; the form of religious life was 
determined by the law in its various aspects and demands. Now 
it is certainly possible that the main error of a legal religion such 
as Judaism may consist in the mere knowledge of the law being 
regarded as the most important point. But the law being in its 
very essence a thing to be practised,, knowledge thus divorced from 
action cannot be considered a peculiar development of the legal 

u 
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religion, but must be considered as simply irreligion. The dead 
knowledge of the law and the empty learning of the Scribes which 
Neander cites is not a form of religion, but an utter want of the 
true religious life. Now, even though SiKaiovaOai Ik Trlarea)^ were 
a mere onesided development of Judaism, there must yet be some- 
thing in it that might possibly become the principle of a definite 
direction of religious life. But no man could ever propound it as 
a principle to be seriously accepted and acted on, that mere know- 
ledge is all that is wanted in order to satisfy the law. Where 
mere knowledge is made to take the place of action, it is not that 
a theory to this effect has been advanced or accepted ; it is merely 
that there is a deficiency of practical conduct. In no case, how- 
ever, could this mere knowledge, knowledge for its own sake 
and regardless of action, be rationally called irurreveiv ; knowledge 
and faith are not the same, and it would be hard to see what was 
meant by faith in such a connexion. The chief aberration of the 
religious life of Judaism is not to be sought on the side of the 
theoretical; but it is distinctly to be found on the side of the 
practical. The danger to which a religion that insists on legal 
obedience is most exposed is that action may be dissociated from 
disposition, that an action which is merely external and consists 
in the external performance of works may come to claim for 
itself a real religious value. In this regard there is no more 
notorious phenomenon in the whole history of religion than the 
legal formalism, the work-holiness, the opvs operatvm of the Jewish 
religion. Neander seeks, very naturally, to introduce the notion 
of the opus operatum as an element in this discussion. He finds 
the opus operatum, however, in such a faith in the one Jehovah 
and the Messiah as leaves the disposition unaffected; a notion 
entirely untenable, and, indeed, self-contradictory. An optLS 
operatum, where such exists, cannot be an inward thing such as 
faith : it must be something outward, some work or performance. 
If then the SiKaiovadat ck 7r/<rr€(»9, which James condemns, be a 
product of Judaism, it would more aptly be called BcKacovaOac cf 
€f)ya}v. But there can be no doubt that the SiKaiov<T0cu €k iriaTe<o^ 
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which Paul condemns is an error chargeable to the Jewish cast 
of religion. Thus we should have the curious fact that the Jewish 
religion is charged with two opposite errors, SiKaiovadaL €k Trwrrea)? 
and StKaiovadat cf epyayv, by two writers who, on the hypothesis, 
are at one on the nature of the Christian hucatovadai. This is 
somewhat difficult to grasp ; and it is equally difficult to see how, 
after James had denied Si/caiovaOai €K irurrecoq, Paul on the other 
hand came to deny ZiKaiovaOai ef epyayv. To suppose that the 
denial of Sixatova-Oai €k irloTea)^ preceded that of SiKaiovadat e^ 
epyayv is manifestly a perversion of the natural and logical order of 
aflfairs. The element of the Jewish religion, which must have 
excited the most lively repugnance in the fully formed Christian 
consciousness, aa it appeared for the first time in Paul, was 
undoubtedly its empty confidence in outward works. From this 
it was necessary to appeal to the inner disposition, — ^to faith. Then, 
when the inward, or faith, had come to be regarded as the most 
important point, the suspicion might very naturally arise, that too 
much importance was ascribed to this part, and that action and 
practice were in danger of being neglected. And it is obvious how 
naturally this suspicion would arise in the form of a reaction 
against the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith in the minds 
of men whose whole history and habits of thought disposed them 
to place the essence of religion in the practical, or in works, 
that is to say, in the Judaeo- Christians who could scarcely be said 
to have left Judaism behind them. It is 'only in this way that 
Paul's denial of BcKaiovadat if epyayv, and James's denial of SiKac- 
ovaOai €K iritrreay; can appear in that natural relation to each other, 
which they must have held in the course of the advance from 
Judaism to Christianity, Christian polemic on the subject of 
SiKaoovadai can have found the object of its attacks nowhere but 
in Judaism, as Neander cannot but allow. Now if the first object 
of attack in this controversy were ScKaiovaOai ck Tr/oreft)?, then 
(not to mention that Neander's rendering of it as an element of 
Judaism is utterly capricious and unwarranted) we should have 
this curious and unnatural state of affairs before us : that James 
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calls the Jewish BiKaiovaOai a iiKaLovadai Ik irlcrreay;, while Paul 
uses this expression of the Christian way of justification ; and that 
James calls the Christian SiKcuova-Oai a iiKatovadaL e^ cfyytov, the 
expression by which Paul denotes the Jewish. In this way the 
Jewish ScKaiovaOai would be the Christian, and the Christian the 
Jewish ; the two writers would be writing of the same thing, but 
in each of the two expressions that had to be employed on the sub- 
ject, each writer would mean the opposite of what the other writer 
meant. The two expressions would thus exchange meanings, 
without a word of explanation being added, and although one of 
the two writers must have had the other before him. So unnatural 
a theory of the relation between James and Paul could only have 
been invented to serve some purpose. The reason why it was 
denied that the Epistle of James contained any reference to the 
Pauline doctrine of justification was that this was the evidence 
that had been used to prove its later origin or its spuriousness. 
Thus in this case also personal considerations were placed above 
considerations of fact and substance. One would have supposed 
that there was a sufficient contrast between the author of this 
Epistle, a writer so much at home in the Greek language and in 
Greek modes of thought, and a genuine Palestinian Judaeo-Chris- 
tian like James, as we know him especially from the description 
of Hegesippus ; and that this would have been enough, had there 
been no other evidence, to preclude the idea that the latter could 
have been the writer.-^ 

1 As the Epistle uadoubtedly presupposes the development of the Pauline 
doctrine, its date cannot be placed very early. The Pauline doctrine must have 
become generally known, and its opposition to Judaeo-Christianity perceived, 
before this Epistle was written. But it is not only the doctrine of the apostle 
Paul that we see to have been in existence at the time ; we find allusions to his 
Epistles, which leave little room for doubt that the author was acquainted with 
them. Compare i 2 with Kom. v. 3 sq. ; L 18 with Rom. viiL 23 ; i 21 with 
Rom. xiii. 12 ; i. 22 with Rom. ii. 13 ; il 21 with Gal. iii. 6, Rom. iv. 3 ; iv. 1 
with Rom. vii. 23 ; iv. 4 with Rom. viii. 7 ; iv. 12 with Rom. ii. 1, xiv. 4. As 
for the use made of the example of Abraham, this, as De Wette remarks, Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit. 1830, p. 349, cannot be held to prove that James was referring to 
Paul's Epistles to the Galatians and Romans. Paul and his followers may have 
used the argument frequently in their oral discourses. Yet iji view of such a 
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The doctrine of this Epistle, then, must be considered as intended 
to correct that of PauL But we should not do justice to the Epistle 
uor understand its doctrinal position if we judged that this 
correction of the Pauline doctrine was the chief end for^ which 
it was written. What is devoted to this subject is manifestly 
only a part of the contents of the Epistle, which are in general 
eminently practical, and consist chiefly of admonitions and in- 
structions. The main characteristic of the Epistle is its practical 
tendency, and this can only be understood from the Judaeo-Chris- 
tian standpoint from which it is written. What we have here is 
no longer the original harsh and rigid opposition of Judaism to 
Christianity, as we meet it in the Epistles of our apostle ; the 
opposition has softened down, the harsher demands of the law are 
now departed from. There is nothing here to remind us of the 
Judaeo-Christianity of James, a man whom we know from Gal ii 

series of analogoos passages it beoomes more probable that there was such a 
reference. A curious circumstance is the appeal made both in this Epistle and 
in that to the Hebrews to the example of Rahab ; James ii 25, Heb. zi 31. De 
Wette observes very truly : — " It is very improbable that the idea of quoting 
Bahab as an instance of faith occurred to any other mind than that of the writer 
to the Hebrews ; it is not faith that she is celebrated for in the Old Testament, 
and her character is not above suspicion. The peculiar train of thought, however, 
which that writer was pursuing led him to exalt her as a heroine of faith. It is 
therefore extremely probable that James made use of this Epistle, and this very 
obvious fact could scarcely be denied on the evidence that properly belongs to the 
subject. The reason for refusing to accept it must be drawn from some foreign 
motive, or must consist in mere prejudice. Let each man lay his hand upon his 
heart, and ask himself whether, if the deductions to be made from this fact were 
such as suited him, he could continue to deny it.'' Neander*s reply to this consists 
in the question whether the allusions are so obvious after all. It is always 
possible to put such questions, but they do not conceal the underlying subjective 
interest and motive, which Neander indeed almost acknowledges, to make the 
Epistle of James earlier than Paul. Every unprejudiced person mast see that an 
Epistle which contains references to that to the Hebrews must be post-Pauline. 
Compare De Wette's EinL in d. N. T., p. 310, where the true verdict on the 
subject is given : — *' The signs of later composition which the Epistle itself contains 
are abundantly sufficient to prove that it was not written by James the brother 
of the Lord, but by a later author who assumed his name. The fiction of which 
he availed himself, and of which moreover the unepistolary form of address is an 
^ditional feature, was one not uncommon in antiquity. This view is not new 
to the church, and it is only narrowness and timidity that will be startled at it 
now-a-days.** 
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to have been impregnated with all the obstinacy of traditionary 
Judaism, and to have been the uncompromising upholder of every 
Jewish institution, even of circumcision. Christianity is indeed 
regarded as a vofio^, but it is a i/o/io? which has cast off the 
yoke of ceremonial Judaism ; all that the expression is meant to 
convey is the idea of religion as moral action, as practical conduct. 
It can never cease to be considered an essential element of religion 
that it is a practical thing and must go forth in moral and religious 
action or works : and this, the main substance of the religion of 
the Old Testament, is asserted to belong to Christianity as well. 
This suggests to us that though Christianity was at first identical 
with Judaism in the eyes of the Judaeo-Christians, it had by the 
time when this Epistle was written passed through a certain pro- 
cess of development, and had thus reached a stage much later in 
time than that of Gal. ii. And when the writer calls the law the 
vdfjbo<: Tek6io<: t^9 eKevdepia^, we see plainly enough the influence 
£hat Pauline Christianity had been exerting in this quarter. The 
Judaeo-Christian writer of the Epistle has come to entertain the 
idea of freedom, an idea which can have signified nothing but the 
liberation of the consciousness from everything which appeared 
from the Christian point of view to be the yoke of Jewish bond- 
age : and it was the apostle Paul who first introduced this idea 
into Christian thought. This standpoint, belonging as it did to the 
more educated Christian consciousness, was one which James was 
far from having made his own, for we must not form our estimate 
of his position from the Paulinizing account of him given in the 
Acts. Nor can any one who has conceived even a tolerably rational 
view of the history possibly consent to regard that Judaeo-Chris- 
tianity which had passed through the Pauline process of develop- 
ment, and the original Judaeo-Christianity which rejected the 
root-principle of Paulinism, as belonging to the same group or 
epoch, or to disregard the wide gulf that lies between the two. It 
is urged by Neander that the readers of the Epistle were none but 
Judaeo-Christians and as such neither inclined nor able to attach 
themselves to Paul or to assimilate the Pauline system. This may 
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be so ; yet they are not by any means unaffected by the Pauline 
view of the law : the great concession is an accomplished fact, that 
Judaism is to dispense with several of its most important institu- 
tions for the sake of the alliance with Christianity, The main 
point is now to maintain Judaism on its spiritued side, as 
the religion of practical conduct or moral action. Eegarded in this 
wayHhe Epistle of James presents to us that form of Christianity 
in which it was based upon Judaism indeed, but Judaism spiritual- 
ized and released from its positive forms, and was conceived as 
mainly a practical religiousness. Pauline Christianity devotes its 
energies to the discovery of, and engrossment in, what is deepest in 
the Christian consciousness ; it is aware of a certain tendency to 
speculation ; it seeks to become a comprehensive theory, and to 
grasp the contents of Christianity in the light of its absolute idea, 
as represented in the person of Christ. It is not content with a 
simple declaration of the forgiveness of sins as a Christian truth, it 
seeks to explain how the fact is possible, and by what ways and 
means it is brought home to the consciousness. It recognises and 
asserts that the true essence of Christianity is found only in the 
history and the person of Christ ; but it does not rest in this as a 
fact declared ; it seeks to apprehend the person of Christ in its 
highest, its absolute significance. The standpoint of the Epistle of 
James is an entirely different one. Here the peculiar Pauline 
ideas of the death of Christ and its atoning virtue, of the Holy 
Spirit as the principle of Christian consciousness, and the subjective 
appropriation of salvation, and of the person of Christ, are left out 
of sight, not merely because they do not happen to come in the 
writer's way (being however presupposed, as it is said), but because 
they lie entirely outside of his sphere of vision. The higher 
dignity of Christ is but barely hinted at in the expression Xpi<no^ 
T^9 So^9, ii. 1. This is the only passage in the Epistle where 
Christ is named, so different is it in this respect from those of 
Paul. N0/A09 and Kvpio^ are no more than mentioned, and the 
latter in so indefinite a way that Kvpui<; may be understood of God 
as well as of Christ. We see here what an Old Testament and 
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deistical thing, so to speak, Christianity would have become, if this 
had been the only channel of its development. There is no living 
impulse here to develop organically the specific Christian element 
as it is contained in the idea of the person of Christ : what is 
specifically Christian fades away into general religion, of which 
the practical is the substantial element Christianity is indeed 
the word of truth (L 18) ; not however as the eternal Logos, in 
the absolute idea of whom the Christology of Paul finds its satis- 
faction, but as the principle of a new moral creatiou and regenera- 
tion, through which it is to operate practically in moral conduct 
and action. As then Pauline Christianity, following up its theoreti- 
cal tendency and going back to the inner principle of Christian con- 
sciousness, reaches a point where it seems directly to conflict with 
this mainly practical interest, it is inevitable that these two ten- 
dencies, the Pauline and the Jacobean, starting as they do from 
opposite poles, should at this point come into collision. This point 
is reached in the doctrine of justification by faith, as Paul propounds 
it ; the opposition lurking in the two tendencies from the begin- 
ning appears in all its force in the conflicting statements : iiKaiov- 
rac avdpayjTo^ cf epytov, and hiKaiovrav i/c Tr/oreci)?. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that this correction of the 
Pauline doctrine of justification was the writer's sole object in 
composing his Epistle. Had this been the case, the subject must 
have occupied a much more prominent position in the Epistle, and 
been distinctly marked as its principal topic. It is clearly its con- 
nexion with the rest of what he has to say that leads the writer 
to take up this point It is not hard to discern that the task the 
writer proposed to himself was to give a systematic view of Chris- 
tian life as it appeared from the peculiar standpoint which he 
occupied with his particular form of Judaeo-Christianity ; to show 
what form and aspect Christian life with all its parts assumed in 
the light of such views as he held. Now as this standpoint was a 
thoroughly practical one, for the character of the Jewish religion, 
with which Christianity is so intimately blended here, made this 
a thing of course, it is natural that the Epistle should be occupied 
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mainly -with the principal elements of practical moral life, as it dis- 
plays itself in Christian actions and endurance. The Christian is 
to he exhibited here — ^in the character he wears from this point of 
view, as an avqp TiKeio^\ and the perfection of Christian life — which 
can be nothing but an efr/ov reketov. The whole contents of the 
Epistle may be very simply and naturally arranged in the light of 
this idea. But we do not enter further into these details, our ob- 
ject in making these remarks being simply to show the relation 
borne by the doctrine of the Epistle to that of Paul, and to restore 
the Epistle to its place in the history of the early development of 
Christianity, from which it has been removed by unfounded and 
arbitrary assumptions. 
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APPENDIX III. 

THE TWO EPISTLES TO THE THESSALONIANS : THEIR GENUINENESS AND 
THEIR BEARING ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE PAROUSIA OF CHRIST. 

[Supplement to Part n. Chapter vn.^] 

Dr. Lipsius has lately returned to the discussion of the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians, and has referred to my criticism of 
it* He is of opinion that it is possible to accept my account of 
the peculiar characteristics of the Epistle without being shut up 
to my conclusion with regard to its genuineness. All that is 
needed for this end, he thinks, is a correcter view of the object of 
the Epistle. "The marks of a controversy against Judaism, of 
which the Epistle contains a considerable number, have never yet 
been placed in the right light. The apostolical dignity of Paul 
has been impugned or threatened, and his object in celebrating 
as he does the praises of the Thessalonians is to draw attention to 
the success of his labours among them as the best evidence of his 
apostoUcal cedling. The passage ii. 3 betrays a distinct personal 
interest of this nature. He had been charged, and this attack can 
only have come from the Jews, with irXavrj, dxaOapala, S0X09, and 
doubts had been raised as to the purity of his motives. The 
Epistle carries us back to the time when Paul had just founded 
the churches of Macedonia. His repeated appeals to the Thessa- 
lonians as to the effectiveness of his preaching and the divine 
origin of his doctrine, his eagerness to defend himself against the 
imputation of impure motives, the description of his unselfish con- 

1 From the TheoL Jahrblieher xiv. 1855, p. 141 sqq. Cf. above, p. 97. 

2 In the Studien und Eritiken 1854, p. 905 sqq, : Ueber Zweck und Veranlas- 
sung des ersten Thessalonicher briefs. 
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duct, by which he rebuts the charge, and the statement to which 
he recurs again and again, that he does not aim at the applause 
of men, all this reminds us of the closely analogous situation of 
the Corinthian Epistles, especially the second. But the chief 
interest of the First Thessalonian Epistle is derived from the fact 
that the opposition to the apostle is not yet so pronounced and 
definite as we find it in those to the Corinthians. The opposition 
party has not yet taken shape, but the elements of it are already 
discernible, and the apostle sees the storm brewing. In these 
circumstances he had to take measures as far as possible to fortify 
his own position against the libellous attacks of his enemies, and 
to secure the church he had founded from inward disorder and 
dismemberment." 

The chief point that criticism has to consider in the case of the 
first of these Epistles is undoubtedly the striking resemblance 
which, as I have already shown, it bears in a number of passages 
to the Epistles to the Corinthians. Dr. lipsius does not deny .the 
fact of this resemblance ; but he differs from me in holding this 
Epistle to be the original, while I hold it to be the copy. We 
have thus to inquire whether we can reasonably consider the cir- 
cumstances spoken of in this Epistle to be the beginnings and 
elements of the similar, only more fully developed set of circum- 
stances which we find in the church of Corinth, or whether there 
is anything to show that they have been adopted for literary 
purposes, such as a later author writing imder the assumed name 
of the apostle might think himself justified in promoting in this 
way. I am decidedly of opinion that the latter is the case. 
Repeated investigations of the subject have confirmed my convic- 
tion that the passages in question in the Thessalonian Epistles 
give us nothing that is primary or fresh or self-evidencing ; that • 
they are the copy of an original, that the features of the original 
have lost much of their clearness in being reproduced for another 
circle of readers, and that only by going back to the original is it 
possible to infuse life and reality into these fainter outlines. I 
shall seek to prove this in detaiL 
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The Epistle begins, after the Pauline greeting and benediction, 
with almost the same words as 1 Cor. L 4 : evx^ipurrovfiev r^ &ew 
irdvTore irepi iravrtov vfi&v, and with a thanksgiving, as in the 
Corinthian Epistle, for all the blessings conveyed to the Thessar 
lonians through the gospel that had been preached to and received 
by them. The contrast drawn, i. 6, between X0709 and Bvvafii^ 
shows the author to be moving in the same circle of ideas as the 
apostle in the first chapters of First Corinthians, though he merely 
extracts the general drift of ideas which there appear in much 
greater detail. The words : ori to evarfyekiov rjfi&v ovk &f€infi7} 
€^9 vfia<; €if \oy(p fidvov aXXa Kot hf hwafiei, amounts precisely to 
what the apostle says in a connexion which gives the statements 
far greater force and meaning, 1 Cor. iL 4 : Koi o \oyo^ fiov xal to 
KTipvyfia fiov OVK ev iretdol^^ ao^uL<; \oyoi^ aTsX eu airohet^ei 
irvevfiaTo^ k<u Svvdfi€Ci><:, etc., and iv. 20, 01; yap ev Xoytp rj 
fiaaikela rov Oeov, oXX* ev Swdfiec At 1 Cor. xi 1 the apostle 
sums up his exhortations in the sentence : fup/rfrcu fiov yiveaOe 
KCLBm eyo) XpuTTov ; but, 1 Thess. i 6, this imitation is spoken of 
and praised as a thing the Thessalonians had already practised. 
They are extolled for the pattern they hid given and which had 
already attracted attention far and wide, 1 Thess. L 7 sq.: dxj} 
vfi&v yap e^rp(f)TaL 6 Xoyo? rov /cvplov ov fiovov ev rrj MateeSovla 
Kal A'xala, dXKa kcll ev iravri roTrtp rj irum^ ^ irpo^ rov Seov 
e^e\rj\,v0€v, just as the apostle says in praise of the Bomali 
Christians, Som. L 8 : Sri 17 irltm^ vfi&v KarayyeXXerai ev iravri 
T© fcda-fitp. But what reminds us more than anything else of the 
peculiar tone of the Corinthian Epistles is the reference, in- 
troduced with such earnestness, to the manner of the apostle's first 
appearance among the Thessalonians, and to the evidence their 
own consciousness must furnish of the success of his labours. 
Compare 1 Cor. iL 1, KorfO} eXOoDv wpo^ vpu^, dheK^oi, ffKOov ov, 
etc., verse 3, koI eyay—eyevdfiTjv irpo^ vfia^: iii 1, Kal ey©, 
dSeXtfm, OVK rjSwi^Oijv TuzXTja-ai vfuv, etc. This appears even 
more markedly in the Second Epistle, especially i 12, ^ yap 
Kavj(r}<n^ rj/jL&v avrrf earl, to fiaprvpiov rfj^ aweiJ^r^eoiy; fniSiv^ 
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etc., iii 2, sq, eta The passages analogous to these in 1 Thess. are 
L 9 : airrol yap irepl ^fjL&v aTrayyeXXovaiv, oirolav etaoBov €(Tj(p/jbev 
7r/}09 vfia^ ; ii 1; ainol yap oiSare, a^\<f>oc, rrfp eiaohov r)fiS>v rrfv 
7r/)09 ufia<: ort, ov Kevfj yeyovep; verse 6, Ka0<o^ oiSare, verse 9, 
fivrffiovevere yap; verse 10, vfieh fidprvpe^; verse 11, KaOairep 
otSare, etc. As in the Corinthian Epistles, so here, the meaning 
and aim of all the passages of this kind is to be found in the 
apostle's defence of himself against the imputations of his 
opponents. In the Epistle to the Corinthians other more general 
topics are made to lead up to this apology in one way and another ; 
it is intimately interwoven with the other contents of the Epistles, 
rather indirectly than directly. In the Epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians we have an abstraction from the concrete historical cir- 
cumstances of the former case, and the apologetic aim comes to 
the front and is dwelt upon for its own sake. The imputations 
against which the apostle is made to defend himself are in part 
extremely general and vague, and partly of such a nature that the 
falsehood of the accusation is quite obvious and scarcely needs to 
be demonstrated. What is purposely kept to the end in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians is here taken up at the very outset. 
In 1 Thess. ii 3-6, we find an echo of the last two chapters of the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, where the apostle vindicates his 
personal honour against his Judaizing opponents, and asserts him- 
self to be no teacher of false doctrine, no deceiver, no flatterer, 
and that his conduct has not been selfish or ambitious or over- 
bearing. As we read 2 Cor. xii. 16 sg'. of So\j^ \aj3clv, irkeoveKrelvy 
hrtfiapeiv, so also here. The peculiar expression ev fidpei etvai 
especially points unmistakably to 2 Cor. xii. 16: eyco ov Kare- 
j3dprf<ra vfia^, and xi. 9, ev irauri ajSapfj vfilv e/jLavrov enjpTja-a, 
and can only be explained from these passages. When the 
apostle says. We have not sought honour from men, neither from 
others, nor from you, hwdp,€voi, ev j3ap€i etvai, co9 Xpurrov 
aTrooTokoi, this can only mean, as it is generally interpreted, that 
he did not do this although he might quite well have assumed 
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authority and asserted his position as an apostle of Christ.^ But 
why is this conveyed with the expression ev ^dpei ehai, which 
occurs nowhere else in the New Testament in this sense ? The 
expression clearly ought to convey in accordance with its proper 
sense, the sense which it bears in both the passages of 2 Cor., 
the idea of burdensomeness to others, by means of oppressive 
demands on them, especially such as are dictated by covetousness 
and love of money. How is it then that ifKeove^la is conjoined 
with it in this passage, 1 Thess. ii 5, where the former expression 
is used in quite a different sense, and where the two expressions 
do not supplement nor explain each other as in 2 Corinthians. It 
is evident from what follows that ev /3dp€i elvai at once suggested 
to the author the hn^apetv of the Corinthian Epistle, verse 9 ; he 
makes the apostle ask his readers to think of his labour and 
trouble, how working night and day, that he might not be burden- 
some to any of them, he preached to them the gospel of God. 
And here again we detect an arbitrary misinterpretation of a 
thing, which, as it occurs in the Corinthian Epistle, is quite 
natural and intelligible. The apostle himself speaks of a Koirtx; 
and p^'x0o<; (the only other passage where these two occur in this 
conjunction is the parallel 2 Thess. iii 8), but not in the special 
sense of a manual ifr/d^ea-Ocu : and in regard to the ovk hn^apelv, 
what he there asserts that he did out of consideration for the 
peculiar circumstances of the Corinthian church is in the Epistle 
to the Thessalonians represented as his universal practice. The 
section 1 Thess. ii. 1 sq. presents other points of analogy with the 
Corinthian Epistles (cf. verse 2, errapprjaiao'd/jbeOa with 2 Cor. 
iii. 1 2, iroWy irapprfo-ia ')^(Ofi€0a, and the affectionate expressions 
with which the apostle speaks of the ohurch as a child which he 
had nursed and cherished, 1 Thess. ii 7, 11, with 2 Cor. xii. 14, 
15). Dr. Lipsius can neither ignore nor account for these 

^ The interpretation of Lipsius is quite unnatural and grammaticaUy im- 
possible. As apostles of Christ we have no need of honour from men ; on the 
contrary we are able to be in burden and trouble, i.e. to endure persecutions and 
afflictions of all kinds with an even mind. Avpdfitvot here, as dvvdfA€vos Gol. iii. 21, 
is the pure abstract ccm ; what one might do but does not actually do. 
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analogies. In the Corinthian Epistles there is never any doubt 
who the antagonists are against whom the apostle is defending 
himself; his whole argument is aimed at the Judaizing party who 
counteracted his influence in the Corinthian church. But who 
are the opponents with whom he is confronted in the First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians ? Dr. Lipsius infers from ii. 14-16 that they 
were Jews who had made a personal attack on the apostle on 
account of the gospel he preached, because he had taken up the 
position of apostle to the Gentiles. " Thus it was an opposition 
which sprang from the same grounds as the Judaizing opposition 
in other quarters. The only difference is that the opponents dealt 
with here appear to stand for the most part outside of Christianity; 
the antagonism to the apostle had not yet reached the dangerous 
stage to which it rose in Corinth about a year later, when an anti- 
Pauline party made its appearance in the bosom of the Christian 
church itselt It was still possible to point to the churches of 
Palestine as examples of patient endurance of Judaistic persecution. 
This could never have been the case if emissaries had already 
arrived from Judaea for the purpose of stirring up the Christians 
of Macedonia against the apostle. What Paul feared was the 
formation at Thessalonica of an opposition, a Judaistically-minded 
Christ-party; since the attacks which proceeded here from the 
unbelieving Jews had been aimed at him in Galatia by the 
Judaeo-Christian party," etc. All this is entirely destitute of 
foundation ; it is entirely imaginary. The churches of Palestine 
were the head-quarters of Christian Judaism, and how can they 
ever have been exposed to Judaistic persecution? And it is a 
mere unwarranted assumption, when Jews and Judaizers are 
classed together in this way as if what is true of the one were 
true of the other also. Both were, of course, hostile to the 
apostle ; but is it conceivable that Jews expressed their antipathy 
to him with no graver charge than that of irKeove^la, etc. They 
either rejected the gospel altogether as a a-KcivhaXov, or they hated 
the apostle for being an apostate and an enemy of the law. It is, 
on the other hand, a very curious circumstance that while the 
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opponents whom the apostle combats in his Epistles are Jndaizers, 
and Judaizers only, the smaller Epistles which assumed his name 
are occupied with a controversy with the Jews, a controversy, 
however, the very vagueness and generality of which show it to 
be the product of reflection. Where shall we find a passage in 
the Epistles to the Galatians, Corinthians, or Somans, where the 
apostle reproaches the Jews, as he is made to do here, 1 Thess. 
ii 16, with having killed Jesus and the prophets, and persecuted 
himself, with not pleasing God, and being contrary to all men ? 
The adversaries with whom he comes in contact in his Epistles 
are of a different kind; but at a time when Paulinism had no 
longer any conflict with Judaeo-Christianity, and was interested 
rather in finding means of accommodation with it, the apostle was 
made to write not against the Judaizers, but against the Jews. 
He could not be conceived without a contest of some kind on his 
hands, and the Jews could be made to receive all that he had to 
hurl against the enemies of the gospel And this explains the 
reference to the churches of Judaea as a pattern for Gentile 
Christians, 1 Thess. ii 14. For this also we shall in vain seek a 
parallel in the admittedly genuine Epistles. 

An analogy becomes always more undeniable the further it can 
be traced through a number of detached particulars. And this 
holds good in this instance. The next section, ii 17-20 and 
iii. 1 sq., bears very clearly the impress of the Corinthian Epistles, 
especially the second of them. It is curious how the apostle is 
said, ii 17, not merely to have wished more than once, but to have 
actually formed the intention once and again, an intention which 
only Satan had hindered, of returning to Thessalonica. How 
could this be the case so immediately after his departure from 
that city, and when Timothy, whom he had left there on that 
occasion, had just rejoined him ? How could he possibly have 
come to propose such a journey in the earlier stage of his residence 
at Corinth, and amid the stress of the anxieties and labours with 
which he was occupied and engrossed in founding a new church ? 
When we consider, however, how much there is in this Epistle 
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that is evidently drawn from the Epistle to the Corinthians, we 
are naturally led to think in this case also of the journeys and 
projects of travel which are so frequently referred to in those 
Epistles. The author adopted this as part of the plan of the 
Epistle he was writing, without noticing the improbability of it ; 
he meant it to be simply an additional proof of the tender love 
and attachment which he makes his apostle express with so many 
phrases and ideas borrowed from the Corinthian Episitles. I have 
drawn attention to this already, but the argument may be greatly 
strengthened from what is said afterwards, iii 1, about the sending 
of Timothy. The situation of the apostle which is described here 
is closely similar to that with which we are acquainted from 
2 Cor. ii 12, viL 5 8q. According to those passages the apostle is 
in great anxiety and unrest on account of the state of the 
Corinthian church ; he looks with restless solicitude for the news 
he is to receive from it, and in proportion to his anxiety is his 
delight when Titus comes and sets his doubts at rest with the 
assurances he brings of that church's continued attachment to 
him. We find all this repeated in 1 Thess. iii 1 sq. The apostle 
cannot bear (verse 1, fi/riKin areyovre;, cf. 2 Cor. ii 13, ovk 
eajffTfKa aveaiv r^ irvevfiarL /jlov, vii. 5, ovSefjUav eaj(i]K€v^ aveaiv rj 
aap^ rifi&v) his anxiety for the Thessalonians any longer ; he must 
have information about them ; he fears they may have been shaken 
by their aflSictions. He therefore despatches Timothy to them; 
and when Timothy returns he is rejoiced and comforted with the 
tidii^s of their steadfastness in the faith and their undiminished 
love to him, just as in the other case by the coming of Titus 
(2 Cor. vii 6, irapeKoKeaev r)fias 6 ©eo9 ev r^ irapoutria Tlrov — 
avar^yiKKxov Tjfilv rrfv v/i&v iiriTrdOrfcnv — mare fie fiaXKov )(afyfjvac, 
1 Thess. iii. 6 : aprc Be eK06vTo<; TifLoOdov irpo^ rifia^ d<l> vfi&v — 
Kol evayyeXurafievov rjfuv — ical ori €j(€Te five lav f^fiSiv — einiro- 
Oovvre^ TjfJM^ iBelv — Bca tovto irapeKXrjOrjfiev, aSe'K^ol, €<l> Vfilv — 

^ Compare also 1 Thess. ii. 19, ris yap <TT€<^avos icavx^cfoX) ^ olxi kclL vfA€iSy 
Kal fj x°P°- J ^^* 7, cTTt 7rao77 rg 0X[yfr€i km dpdyiqj fjfji&p, with 2 Cor. vii. 4, ttoXX^ 
fxoi Kavxrjo-is vncp vfi&p, vnepirtpKro'tvofuu rg X'^pi **'*'* ^d(ru t§ ^i^ci ^p,&p. 

X 
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erri Trcurrf rrj x^P^' V X^P^f^^^^ ®^^*) ^'^^ disagreement of our 
Epistle with the Acts in respect of Timothy is undoubtedly due to 
the wish to give a copy of the scene of the Corinthian Epistle. In 
the Acts, xvii 14, Silas and Timothy stayed at Berea when Paul 
went from there to Athens, and rejoined him afterwards at Corinth. 
According to our Epistle, iii 1, Timothy is with the apostle at 
Athens ; it is from Athens that the apostle sends this dB€\j(f>o^ kclL 
a-w€pyo<; (this latter predicate is given to Titus, 2 Cor. viii 23) to 
Thessalonica, probably for no other reason than that in 2 Cor. 
the apostle is still on his journey, and his unrest and impatience 
on the journey give so eloquent and vivid a proof of his vehement 
desire for them. It is, of course, quite possible that these circum- 
stances may have occurred more than once in the apostle's life ; 
but when we find so many things repeated under the same circum- 
stances, and the same occurrence narrated with the same words, 
we have a right to ask if the one account is not imitated from the 
other. 

The hortatory part of the Epistle, which begins in chap, iv., does 
not contain such striking analogies ; yet even here there are par- 
allel sentences, the expressions of which are very similar to those 
of the corresponding sentences in the older Epistles. Compare 1 
Thess. iv. 3, aTrex^o'Oe vfia<; diro t^9 iropveia^, with 1 Cor. vi. 18, 
^evyere rfiv iropveiav. The exhortation 1 Thess. iv. 4 : ecBevat 
eKaarov ifjb&v etc., is quite analogous to that given by the apostle, 
1 Cor. vii 2 sg'. in regard to the conduct of married peopla The 
exhortation 1 Thess. iv. 6, firj xnrepPalvew tcai ir\eovacrelv ev r© 
TTpar/fiaTi top dZekijyov avrov answers to the apostle's rebuke, 1 Cor. 
vi. 8, vfjbeU oBifcelre Koi diroarepelre koX ravra aS€\j(f>ov<;, which 
refers to Trpa/yfia e^^eiv irpo<: top erepov of verse 1. The sentences 
1 Thess. v. 19 sj : ro irvevfia firi aPivwre, TrpoffyrjreicLf; firj efov^e- 
velre, irdvra Se SoKifia^ere, to koXJov icaTej^ere, are somewhat 
different in sound, but in scope and spirit they are just the same 
as the general concluding exhortation, 1 Cor. xiv. 39, 40, ^rfKovre 
TO iTpo^yqT€V€LV, KCLL TO XoKelv ykaxraai^ firj Kocikvere, iravra he 
evo'xVH'Ova)^ Koi Kara ra^iv yiveaffco. 
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Dr. lipsius's attempt to defend the genuineness of the First 
Thessalonian Epistle would not of itself have induced me to 
return to the question regarding these two writings, had it not 
been that I thought myself in a position to give a further contri- 
bution to the settlement of it. The two Epistles are intimately 
related to each other by similarity of contents, certain passages 
proving that one of them must have been known to the writer of 
the other (cf. 1 Thess. ii 9, and 2 Thess. iii. 8) ; and whatever 
verdict criticism may pass on one of them, will naturally determine 
our view of the other. The two simplest cases are that both are 
genuine or that both are spurious ; there is another possible case, 
that the one is genuine and the other spurious, but this case can 
only be proved by such a careful comparison of the two as will 
show the spuriousness of the one to result from the genuineness 
of the other, or the genuineness of one from the spuriousness of 
the other. What has to be done first of all, however, is to find 
a point from which to determine the historical situation to which 
the Epistles belong. It is easy to deal in suppositions and pro- 
babilities, greater or less, with regard to such a* monument of the 
primitive church ; but what are they worth if there be no one 
fixed point for the hypothesis and combination to rest upon with 
some little solidity ? The second of these Epistles is of greater 
value in the eyes of criticism than the first, its doctrine of Anti- 
christ and of the Parousia being more definite and giving a better 
clew to the historical situation. Thus what we have first of all 
to examine is the eschatology of the chief passage of this Epistle. 
It has hitherto been considered, and I myself formerly held this 
view, that what we have in 2 Thess. ii. 1 sg. is the Christian view 
of Antichrist as it had arisen from a Jewish basis, chiefly in 
accordance with the prophecies of the book of Daniel ; described 
in the chief features which it had assumed up to that time. This 
however gave too much room to suppose that the apostle Paul 
shared in the Jewish views of his contemporaries on the subject ; 
and whatever trouble we may take to show his eschatology to be 
different from that of this Epistle, we shall always be met by the 
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assertion that the one as well as the other lies inside the Jewish 
circle of ideas on the subject. We must therefore ask more defi- 
nitely whether in 2 Thess. ii. we do actually find oiuselves entirely 
within the sphere of Jewish eschatology, such as the apostle also 
may have adopted ; or whether we do not find a view of Anti- 
christ which can only have arisen on Christian soil, and which 
presupposes events and experiences that belong to a. later age than 
that of the apostles. 

There can be no doubt, when we consider it, that the key to 
the chief passage of the Epistle, and therefore to the aim and char- 
acter of the whole writing, is to be found in the Apocalypse. 
The Apocalypse is the earliest writing in which we find the con- 
crete representation of a personal Antichrist; here the absolute 
enemy of Christianity is identified with the person of the Emperor 
Nero, and the picture of Antichrist is composed accordingly of 
features which are clearly enough borrowed from. Nero's history 
and character. The same belief appears in the description of our 
Epistle. Antichrist is a definite person, an individual appearing 
in history at a certain fixed date ; he is the man of sin, the son of 
perdition, the adversary who exalts himself above all that is called 
God, and is an object of worship, to such an extent that he places 
himself in the temple of God and asserts of himself that he is God. 
This description of Antichrist derives several of its expressions 
from the prophet Daniel (compare especially xi 36), but it also coin- 
cides with the description of the Apocalypse. The Apocalypse does 
not make Antichrist declare that he is God, but the actions of the 
false prophet who stands beside the beast all serve to represent the 
beast or Antichrist, as an object of worship, such as is due to the 
supreme God alone. Cf. Apoc. xiii. 12, 14, 16, xix. 20. And 
eiriSeiKvvvai iavrov, on ifrrl 0eo9 does not refer, if accurately 
rendered, to what Antichrist says of himself in words, but rather 
to what he represents himself to be by his acts, in his whole Anti- 
christian behaviour. The difference thus comes to be that what 
the Apocalypse sets before our eyes in a succession of scenes by 
means of narrative and description, the author of our Epistle corn- 
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presses into a general notion, and expresses concisely by means of 
accurate definition. There is nothing to prevent us from taking 
the Antichrist of our Epistle to be the same individual who is 
described more at large in the Apocalj^se. The expressions dvofila 
and apo/jLo<: on the one side, and j;ao9 rov Oeov on the other, may 
serve as an indication that we have to seek this individual in the 
circle of the heathen world. In what follows we recognise the 
views and images of the Apocalypse even more clearly.^ Anti- 
christ is the representative and organ of Satan, derives all power 
from him, and operates through false signs and wonders, through 
works of deceit, by which he plunges into destruction those who 
fall away from the truth and believe in him. Compare with 
irapovata Kar evepyevav rov trarava iv iraar) Swafiev, Eev. xiii 2, 
eBc^Kcv avTw (the beast or Antichrist) o BpaKtov rifv hvvafitv ainov 
KOA rov Opopov avTov Koi e^ovalav fieyaXrjp : with <rr)fi€ca koI repa^ 
ra y^evBov^, what the Eevelation says of the false prophet, xiiL 1 3 sq., 
that he iroiel (rrjfiela p^aka, etc., of. xix. 20 : o iroirja'a^ ra arjp^la 
evwiriov avrot) ; with the evepycui irXavrf^, through which men 
believe a lie, Eev. xiii 14, TrXai^^ tou9 KaroiKovvrci^ eni 7^9 7^> 
and xix. 20, ev oh errTJivfja^ tov<: Xafiovra^ ro )(apayp»a rov Orfp- 
iov, etc. The subjection of Antichrist is given dijfferently in the 
Apocalypse, where the two organs of Satan, the beast and the false 
prophet, are at once hurled into the place of torment of the lower 
powers. The author of the Epistle represents Antichrist, whom 
he expressly describes as a man, as destroyed by the Lord through 
the breath of his moutL This irv€vp4i rov <rrop^ro^, however, is 
equivalent to the pop4f>aia o^ela which proceeds in the Bevelation 
xix. 15, 21, €K rov aTop4iro^ airrov, and by which all the remnant 
are killed. In all these particulars the Epistle to the Thessalonians 
and the Apocalypse are substantially agreed ; and there are some 
other points in the Epistle which appear inexplicable until the 
Apocalypse explains them. The most difficult problem in the 

I Kern took it for granted in his diBoassion on 2 These, ii. 1-12, in the Tubingen 
Zeitschrift fUr Theologie 1839, H. 2, p. 200 «g., that the apocalyptical description 
of 2 These, is of a piece with the prophecy of the Revelation xiii. 3 9q,, xviL 10 sq,, 
in which Nero returns in the character of Antichrist. 
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Epistle has hitherto been to find an interpretation for the Karlyov 
and the fivar^qpiov rfy: dvofila^ which is already working. De 
Wette, for example, thinks that the mystery of iniquity should not 
be understood of any individual, but of the still uncollected and 
unformed mass of iniquity which was to assume form and person- 
ality in Antichrist, and of which the writer may have seen some 
manifestations in the opposition of fanatical Jews. But the 
expression dvofila prevents us from thinking of Jews ; the re- 
proach contained in the word was one for the Jews to bring 
against the apostle, not one to which they themselves were liable. 
The sense and substance of the passage are clear enough : that 
the beginnings and elements are already present of that which will 
make its appearance in full concrete reality in the person of Anti- 
christ. But why is the word fivarripiov used to express this idea, 
and wherein does this fivorrfpiov consist, as Antichrist had not 
appeared at all, and what had appeared, the premonitory symptoms 
of his approach, was no secret, but manifest and visible ? The 
only probable meaning seems to be this : that Antichrist was 
present in essence in the still scattered and isolated manifesta- 
tions of dvofjiia. This presence of Antichrist in essence is, how- 
ever, too abstract a notion ; the statement is vague and shadowy; the 
power of evil that is working in the world is not fixed to any 
definite point, the person of Antichrist is not yet present at all, 
and his personal appearance is conceived merely as the concentra- 
tion of all the various manifestations of the power of evil into a 
unity. Surely the writer must have meant something more than 
this. The difficulty is at once solved if we take the idea of Anti- 
christ in this Epistle to be that of the Apocalypse. If it be the 
emperor Nero, then Antichrist is present as a person before he is 
fully revealed in the character of Antichrist. We have to think 
of the period in describing which the Apocalypse says of the beast, 
xviL 8, ore ?jv, kclL ovk €<rTt, koI Trapearau Nero, as emperor, has 
retired from the scene and is reported to be dead ; but he is still 
alive, and will come again as Antichrist. In this interval he is 
secretly and mysteriously active, and preparing to appear in the 
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full energy of Antichrist, as soon as his hour is come (€^9 to diro- 
KaXv^Ofjvai, avrov ev r^ iairrov Kaip^, verse 6). This then is the 
meaning of the words : to yap fivarripiov ^S^ euepyecTac t^ dvo/ila^. 
Antichrist is already come, but not openly, and is preparing in 
his retirement for the period when he is to appear. The word 
fivaT7]piov answers this interpretation perfectly. It is used in the 
same peculiar sense as in the Eevelation xvii. 6, cf. verse 7. Here 
it is said of the woman that she has a name written on her fore- 
head as fjLv<rr7)piov, namely Baj3v7</ov rj fieydkr) ; the meaning cJf 
which is that the name Babylon is given to her only in a figura- 
tive sense, that the reader is to think of something else that is 
merely hinted or suggested in this name ; that is, that the name 
stands in reality for the city of Eome. In the same way the ex- 
pression iivfTTTipLov dvofjkla^, 2 Thess. ii 7, is intended to indicate 
that dvofila or the worker of it, the avofio^, stand for something 
else not stated, which is to give the notion of Antichrist an actual 
body and contents. What the word ^varripiov conveys is the 
notion of a vague hint which has to be filled up and supplemented 
by being referred to something actually existing in history. If 
this be, as we think it is, an adequate solution of the fivarqpiov 
•7^9 dvofiia^, then the KaTe^pv, or as the writer says more definitely 
o KaT€X(»>v, no longer presents any diflSculty. What can it refer to 
but the intermediate government, which the Apocalypse agrees 
with our Epistle in placing between the disappearance and the 
return of Nero : the Eoman emperor who occupied the throne 
when the Epistle was written, not Galba (even the Apocalypse 
makes him the sixth, followed by a seventh), but one of the 
following emperors.^ The further definition depends on other 
considerations which we have still to notice. 

^ The ApocalypBe makes the sixth emperor to be followed by a seventh, who is 
to be immediately succeeded by the reappearing Nero. This limitation to the 
number seven is owing to the writer's view that the seven hills of Rome symbolize 
the number of her rulers ; xvii. 9 at iirrci ic6</>aXat cTrra tiprj tlciv, ojrov fj yvvfl 
KdBrjTcu cV avT&Vf Koi fiaaikeis ^irrd clcrty. Thus there can only be seven Konian 
emperors in all, and the seventh, the immediate predecessor of Antichrist, is the 
KaT€x<ov t i*«* the last before him. The notion of the KaT€\<av can only have arisen 
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We must now inquire into the purpose and occasion of the 
Epistle. The writer's mind is engrossed and preoccupied with the 
Parousia of Christ, the judgment that is then to overtake the un- 
believing world, and the glory which the faithful may anticipate 
as the reward and compensation of their sufferings. He thinks it 
necessary, however, to warn his readers against the assertion that the 
day of the Lord is already come. They are not to be shaken out 
of their composure, nor to give way to terror, not even — there can 
be no doubt that this is the meaning — though some one make the 
announcement with prophetical inspiration, or appeal in support of 
it to a pretended declaration or letter of the apostle himself. They 
are to let no man deceive them by any means, nor delude them in- 
to thinking that the day of the Parousia is coming now. This must 
evidently refer to some movement that had arisen among the 
Christians. The exhortation ei^ to fjurj ra^eoD^ (raKevOfjvai appears 
to indicate that something had* been done already betraying a want 
of self-control and a readiness to be excited and led away. Let 
us seek for the traces of something of this kind in the history of 
the time. The Parousia is closely connected with Antichrist, and 
Antichrist with Nero, and thus we are naturally led to think of 
some of the pseudo-If eronian disturbances. Indeed it is surprising 
that none of the interpreters have sought the occasion of the Epistle 
in this quarter. A passage in Tacitus, which is often quoted for 
other purposes, approaches our Epistle even in its expressions and 
might well have been employed in this way. " Sub idem tempus," 
Tacitus says. Hist. iL 8, of the period after the murder of Galba, 

from the view of the Apocalypse. The apocalyptical elements of the Epistle 
have not been properly attended to. In the first chapter as well as in the second, 
we meet with the ideas and the spirit of the Apocalypse. The sufferings of the 
Christians are regarded throughout from the point of view of retributive justice. 
The result of these snfiferings is to be, for the righteous, that they will be glorified 
and judged worthy of the kingdom of God ; while the ungodly will be punished 
to avenge them. Compare 2 Thess. i 5, and Eev. vi 6 6g., vii. 14, xi. 18. 

The appearing of the Lord when he comes with his mighty angels is described 
in the same way as in Bev. xix. 11 9q. Compare the iv irvpX <t>\oy6s 2 Thess. i. 8, 
with. the <l)\6$ irvpbs of his eyes, Bev. xix. 12 ; and the oyycXoi dwaficor avrov, 
2 Thess. i. 7, with the aTpartvuara ra iv r^ ovpcuf^, Eev. xix. 14. 
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when Otho and Vitellius, and even Vespasian were taking up arms 
for their several interests, " Achaia atque Asia falso exterritae, velut 
Nero adventaret ; vario super exitu ejus rumore, eoque pluribus 
vivere eum fingentibus credentibusque. Inde late terror, multi 
ad celebritatem nominis erecti, rerum novarum cupidine et odio 
praesentium. Gliscentem in dies famam fors discussit"^ Achaia, 
or Greece and Macedonia, and Asia Minor, were the chief seat of 
this disturbance, and Thessalonica was in these provinces. Even 
at that early date there were many Christians in these districts ; 
and as the reappearance of Nero meant to them simply the coming 
of Antichrist, the terror occasioned by the report would affect 
them more powerfully than their neighbours, and may have caused 
them to behave in such a way as to aggravate the general alarm 
and confasion.^ There can be no doubt that prophets arose who 
applied the signs of the times in their own manner, and perhaps 
appealed to the Johannine Apocalypse, which was already well 
known* Pauline Christians did not fail for their part to point to 
the utterances of Paul, verbal or epistolary, in which he was held 
to have foretold the catastrophe. At the time when our Epistle 
w(is written, the excitement was spoken of as Ta;^€Q)9 adXeudfjvak 
airo Tov voa^, and set down to some unscrupulous person who had 
imposed on the general credulity; the ludibrium falsi Neronis 
must thus have disappeared again, and the Epistle must have been 
written after the alarm was over. As we read of gliscens in dies 
fama, the commotion may have continued for some time, but its 
collapse was so sudden and complete (fors discussit) that there 

1 We know of three pseado-Neros. The first is that spoken of above ; a second 
is mentioned by Zonaras (p. 578 c. of. Reimams on Bio Cassius, c. 64, 9). He 
appeared in a.u.c. 832 nnder Titos, gained a considerable following in Asia 
Minor and the regions of the Euphrates, and sought refuge at last with the 
Parthian king. The third is he, of whom Tacitus says, Hist. i. 2, that through 
him, mota prope Parthorum anna. According to Suetoi^ius, vita Ner., c. 57, this 
was twenty years after Nero's death. The situation of our Epistle shuts us up 
to the first of these /oM Nerones, 

' If the terror was so great and general as Tacitus describes, we are obliged to 
attribute it to the Christians more than others, for this among other reasons, that 
many of the Gentiles desired the return of Nero, and must have hailed the report 
of it. Cf. Theologische Jahrbttcher, 1852, p. 332 sq. 
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could be no doubt of the utter groundlessness of the whole story, 
and it would naturally be spoken of as a thing of the past, just as 
we find in our Epistle. Yet we must not go too far beyond the 
date of the Neronian catastrophe ; in spite of the experience gained 
from the appearance of the false Nero, our writer does not by any 
means relinquish the belief that Nero is to reappear ; he knows 
that the fivarripiov rfj^ avofila^ ffi^ epefyyelrat, and that it is nothing 
but the existence of the /carexcov, the Emperor presently in posses- 
sion of the throne, that causes his appearance to be delayed.^ 

It was important, therefore, to leam from the error that heA been 
committed, and to deduce from it the principle on which the ex- 
pectations of the future are to be formed. The newly made experi- 
ence is vividly present to the writer's mind, and he derives from it 
the new criteria on which his new theory of the Parousia is based. 
The Parousia cannot take place until Antichrist has come, and 
Antichrist cannot come till after the falling away, and neither the 
falling away nor Antichrist can come until the KaT€)(a>v is taken 
out of the way. When, therefore, the ruling emperor has fallen, 
the catastrophe of the Parousia will begin. Now Gralba had fallen 
already, so had* also Otho and Vitellius, and notwithstanding this, 
the Nero of report had turned out to be a fictitious one. The 
several criteria here mentioned must therefore follow hard one on 
the other. With the fall of the present emperor comes Antichrist, 
with him must come the dirooTaala, and this can be nothing but 
what the Apocalypse describes, xiii 4, 8, 12, the idolatrous irpoc- 

^ As the reigns of Otho and ViteUius were extremely short, the KaT€x<ov is 
probably Vespasian, and the Epistle will then have been composed in the early 
years of his reign. It might be inferred from the KaOicai els rov vaov rov ecoO, 
2 Thess. ii. 4, that the date is prior to the destruction of Jerusalem. Our only 
reason for doubting this is, that the Epistle shows the Apocalypse to have been 
already well known. The expression might be taken as a figurative one, formed 
after the prophet Daniel ; or vahs Beov may be equivalent to r<$fror rov voov» 
Even though the temple was not standing, the place where it had stood was 
considered equally sacred, as we see from the setting up of the idol under 
Hadrian. Gf. the krit. unters. Uber die kan. ev., p. 606 «g. The feeling of 
sanctity attached not so much to the temple as to the site on which the temple 
stood, as the temple itself is called Syios tAttos ; Acts vi. 13 sq,, zxi 28. 
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Kweiv, namely, which is rendered to Antichrist at his appearance, 
when the whole unbelieving world hails him and espouses his 
cause. But this criterion is not enough ; it is not easy to be certain 
whether the following that a reputed Nero gets is sufficient in 
number and of such a character as to be a sure token of Anti- 
christ. Antichrist must therefore reveal and declare himself to 
be what he is, the avOpayiro^ rrj^ dfiapna^, the vio^ uTrosiKeia^, the 
avTiKelfievo^ kclI vTrepatpdfievo^ eirl iravra Xeyofi€ifov Oeov Pj tre- 
fia<T/JLa, co<7T€ avrov €t9 rov vaov tov Seov KaOiaat, airoBet/cvvvra 
eavTov ore earl 06O9. The main point, in a word, is the airoKaXv^^ 
Brjvai avrov ev r^ iai/rov Kacp^, Kow what does all this amount 
to ? It is precisely the instruction and the warning that would be 
suggested by the experience just gained in the matter of the false 
Nero. That Christians were not to let themselves be imposed upon 
by any such ludibrium, nor led to think that the Parousia of Christ 
was to take place immediately ; that this belief would not be war- 
ranted until Antichrist had revealed himself so unmistakably 
with all his proper tokens, as to leave no doubt whatever of his 
actual presence. This is all intended, it is clear, to prevent the 
recurrence in the future of such commotions, as ye see from the 
historical data that the affair of the false Nero had excited. The 
Christian is to consider it his duty to exercise caution and presence 
of mind, and to avoid all precipitation. With regard to the Par- 
ousia, he is to regulate his behaviour and his views strictly in 
accordance with the tangible evidence of facts. 

The exhortations given in a later part of the Epistle are very 
appropriate to the historical situation we have traced. The belief 
in the Parousia could easily operate in a very demoralizing way. 
What was the use of caring for the future, or making orderly 
arrangements, if the Parousia might come at any moment and be 
the end of all ? This state of feeling could be more mischievous 
still. There were men to whom this state of things gave a welcome 
opportunity to indulge in their natural love of disorder. There 
were such men among the Christians : faith, i,e, the right Christian 
faith, was not a thing possessed by all, as is said, iii 2 ; there 
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were not wanting otottol k(u irovrfpol avOponroi, who became a 
burden upon other people. The main part of the writei^s exhortations 
is thus directed very naturally against disorderly life, against idle- 
ness and refusal to labour. The last was the chief evil ; it arose 
from the view that all things were on the verge of dissolution. It 
was thought imnecessary to continue to work, men lounged about 
in idleness, and thought no shame to live at the expense of others, 
since those who had means would no longer be able, when the Par- 
ousia came, to make any use of them. It is those people who are 
spoken of in iii 11 : d/covofiev ydp riva^ ireptvaTovma^ ev vfuv 
draKToyf;, fjuqhev efyya^ofievoi^, aXXa Trepifefyya^ofievoi^. Hence the 
earnest admonition, not to go idle, but to work (jiera ijen^^/a? 
epyd^ea-OaCy iii. 12), and the insistence upon the principle, that he 
who will not work, should get nothing to eat, iii. 10 ; which, how- 
ever, is not to prejudice the exercise of the Christian duty of 
beneficence towards those who are in want, iii 13. In this con- 
nexion, where the writer is recommending work for the purpose of 
self-support, and that Christians should beware of being burden- 
some to others, nothing could be happier than his appeal to the 
apostle's own e^mple, and to the principles enunciated by him in 
his own Epistles. Airrdi yap olBare, 7r®9 Bel fUfiecaOcu 'qfia^, etc., 
verse 7 sq. The writer is obviously thinking of the passage 1 Cor. 
ix. 4 8q. ; he very appropriately generalizes what the apostle says, 
1 Cor. ix. 1 2, that he did for a special purpose, and imputes to him a 
wider motive : iva eavrov<; roirov h&fiev v/uv €t9 to fitfieUrdac rj/na^, 
V. 9. In the sentences, p^ a-vvavafilyvvo'ffe, tva evrpair^ — o tcvpuy; 
Tfj^ elpTfPfjf;, iii 14, 16, we find further points of resemblance to the 
Corinthian Epistles. Cf. 1 Cor. v. 9, 11 ; 2 Cor. xiii 2. 

If this interpretation of the occasion and scope of the Epistle be 
accepted, it certainly cannot be charged with any want of colour or 
point, or historical character. The situation from which it is written 
is such that we fully appreciate the necessity that existed for issuing 
such a piece of Christian exhortation, and the desirability of invest* 
ing it with the name of that apostle whom the Churches of those 
regions for whom it was mainly intended revered as their founder. 
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One very obvious result of the foregoing investigation, however, is 
that the apostle Paul cannot possibly have written this Epistle him- 
self. He could know nothing of an Antichrist appearing in the 
person of the Emperor Nero; nor of a /caTe^o)!/, by whom the 
portentous catastrophe was in the meantime delayed, nor of the cir- 
cumstances which called so urgently for exhortations like those to be 
addressed to the members of his Churches. Whom could the apostle 
possibly have meant with the tcarexfov ? It is said to be more than 
probable — ^De Wette shares this view — ^that he meant the Roman 
empire or the Eoman emperor. There can be no doubt, it is said, 
that he had the book of Daniel before his mind, that the four mon- 
archies of that book represented to him the whole course of the 
world's history down to the appearance of the Messianic kingdom, 
and that he unquestionably held the fourth to be the Eoman 
empire, as did Josephus and the early fathers, so that this empire 
which still existed was the only obstacle in the way of the last 
catastropha He had before his eyes the condition of the world as 
it then was, and his vision carried him no further. He expected 
the speedy termination of the Eoman empire, and after that the 
appearance of Antichrist, and finally, but still in his own lifetime, 
the second coming of Christ All this, however, fails to explain 
how he formed this peculiar conception of a Karexo^v* The Soman 
empire was the last ; and Antichrist might come sooner or later 
during its existence. Now if the Eoman empire, or the Eoman 
emperor, was held to be the Kare^cov, it must surely have had some 
characteristic features showing it to be so, and contained some 
definite symptoms of the impending catastrophe. But if, as is 
generally assumed, the Epistle was written in the year 63 A.D., what 
reason was there to deem the then reigning emperor Claudius 
to be the Karex^^v, the power which alone stood in the way of the 
appearance of Antichrist 1 Or if the Epistle be placed at the very 
beginning of the reign of Nero, we know of nothing at that period 
that could lead any one to suppose that that Emperor would be the 
last. All that we find in this period is the general belief that the 
end of the world was near, but so long as this expectation derived 
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no special strength or colour from anything personal to the then 
reigning emperor, it is hard to see why he should be called the 
Karix^V' Nor is it easy to explain why, if the apostle thought it 
necessary at that time to give such a careful and circumstantial 
opinion on the Parousia, he never returned to the subject in any of 
his subsequent Epistles. In the later Epistles he entirely ignores, 
on this hypothesis, the vivid expectation of Antichrist which he 
had awakened, when he represented him as already working in 
secret, and about to appear in the immediate future. Was it not 
somewhat strange that having presented these ideas with such 
emphasis to the Christian consciousness, he should all at once drop 
the subject; that he should have nothing to say of the many 
prophecies he had uttered and which had remained unfulfilled, and 
pass at once to the announcement of the instant approach of the 
Parousia of Christ (1 Cor. xv. 51) ? To explain all this, we are 
reminded of the narrow limits of time, which the apostle spoke of 
in his prophecy, and are even told that as the events which he 
expected from the immediate future did not take place, it was 
unreasonable to expect the fulfilment of the prophecy from a future 
more remote. It is better, we are told, to acknowledge that Paul 
made a mistake, that his characteristic impetuosity made him 
imagine that he knew things which it is not given to man to know, 
not even to an apostle though filled beyond all other men with the 
spirit of Christ. If this be all that can be said, the Epistle stands 
before us a riddle utterly unsolved. Would it not be far simpler 
to refer it to the time to which all its characteristic features 
obviously point, and to accept the conclusion that the apostle him- 
self was not the writer? But, it may be objected, how could 
another writer make the apostle say these things if he could not 
possibly have said them himself? how could a later writer make 
him speak of Nero as Antichrist, when this theory could have had 
no evidence nor reason at the time when the Epistle was repre- 
sented as having been written ? The answer to this question is 
found in the precautions taken by the writer himself to meet it, if 
it should arise. In such a point we see very distinctly how the 
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character of such an Epistle is insensibly determined by the double 
personality of the writer. The writer is the apostle and yet at the 
same time another person ; the form of the Epistle is from the pre- 
tended, the contents from the real, author, and these two have to be 
made to harmonize in some way. There are several things in the 
Epistle which give us a tolerably clear glimpse of an age lying 
beyond the apostle's time ; and yet these are so managed as not to 
make its apostolic authorship too palpably impossible or impro- 
bable. The special concrete individual elements of the later 
history are as far as possible generalized, as we see in the concep- 
tion of Antichrist. It is not till we take Nero to be the actual 
subject of the predicates with which Antichrist is characterized, 
that the picture appears before us as that of a real person ; and yet 
it cannot be said that any of the traits of the picture is so specifi- 
cally Neronian as to show the writer to have forgotten the part he 
was playing. He does not mention a Korex^v without speaking 
first of TO Kare'xpvy the abstract instead of the concrete, a phrase 
which suggests nothing more than some hindrance or other in the 
circumstances of the times. Again, we see the writer trying to 
engraft his own interests on the personal history of the apostle, and 
to keep up the fictitious personality, by asserting again and again 
that the apostle had told his readers by word of mouth, when he 
was present with him, what he was now writing, cf.ii 5 ; iii. 10. 
Thus should there be anything in the Epistle that is not quite clear, 
they are to imagine what he said orally as the commentary to it, 
and to remember that the original readers had been already 
acquainted with the apostle's meaning. The pretended apostle, as 
author of the Epistle, is thus made to assure himself again and 
again of his identity with the true apostle ; which simply shows 
that the writer felt this to be the weak point in his literary under- 
taking. In the same way the frequent allusions to passages of 
the authentic Epistles are meant to confirm us in the belief that 
we are altogether within the familiar circle of the Pauline ideas. 
But the more pains such a production takes to prove itself a 
Pauline Epistle (as liotably in the conclusion, iii 17, 18), the 
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more reason does there appear for holding its asserted origin to be 
doubtful. 

We must now look back from the second Epistle to the first. 
If we have made up^ our minds about the second it will be less 
difl&cult to arrive at a definite opinion with regard to the first 
As we saw that the genuineness of the first is doubtful, and as 
that of the second has even stronger evidence against it, we have 
now to inquire what, in this view of their origin, is the relation 
which they bear to each other. 

The First Epistle deals in its exhortations with a wider range of 
subjects, and is at more pains than the second to explain by con- 
siderations personal to the apostle how the different topics it 
contains came to be taken up. Yet the question of the Parousia 
is evidently the foremost in the writer's mind, he thinks the time 
calls urgently for instruction and explanation on the subject. 
This point is kept prominently in view from the very beginning : 
even in the introduction, i. 3, the writer speaks of the virofioprj r^ 
€X7r/So9 rov Kvpiov ^fi&v Irftrou Xpurrov efitrpoaOev rov Oeov teal 
'rrccrpo^s t^/xAv, i.e. the hope of his return. He caUs Jesus, i 10, top 
pvofiepov iJ/iS? dwo T^9 opyr]^ T^9 €p^ofiev7)<:, and God, ii 12, the 
/ca\&v r}fias et9 Tif]v eavrov ^aaiXetav Koi Bd^av. He speaks re- 
peatedly of the Parousia as the ultimate event which the efforts 
of Christians are to keep in view, ii. 19 : rl^ yap 'qfi&v eKrrh — 
€fnrpoa-0€V rov Kvpiov rjfi&v Irjaov Xpurrov — €V t© avrov irap- 
ovtrla: iii 13, €t9 to avrjpl^ai vfi&v ra^ Kaphuv: — ev t^ irapovaia 
rov Kvpiov rjfi&v 'Iiytrou fiera iravraif r&v arflfov avfov. When he 
comes to speak of this subject specially, iv. 13, he makes the 
transition with the same formula with which the apostle generally 
introduces the more important passages of his Epistles : ov BiKofieif 
h\ v/JLa<; ayvoelv. On comparing the sections in the two Epistles 
which deal with the Parousia, we are struck by the fact, that 
though there is said to be a very short interval of time between 
the two, the first contains no trace of what the second treats as 
a matter of the first importance. The first seeks to reassure its 
readers concerning those who have fallen asleep, and to instruct 
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them when the Parousia is to be expected ; but there is not a 
word of Antichrist nor of the circumstances which are to herald 
his appearance. The interpreters have nothing to say on this 
point that bears the least semblance of probability. De Wette, 
for example, says that the strongly apocalyptical tendency of 
the apostle's preaching produced an extraordinary sensation at 
Thessalonica. The First Epistle did nothing to allay the excite- 
ment, but on the contrary insisted on the duty of being constantly 
on the watch for the immediate advent of Christ. The apostle 
felt it necessary afterwards to do something to cool down the 
fervour of the expectations the Thessalonians had formed. But 
this cannot surely have been necessary, for the picture of Anti- 
christ that is drawn with such care must have been a fresh source 
of agitation. But why does Antichrist come on the scene at this 
point ? According to 2 Thess. ii 5, the apostle had spoken of 
Antichrist during his residence at Thessalonica, but even suppos- 
ing the Second Epistle to be genuine, we cannot help asking why 
the First Epistle does not contain the least allusion to the subject. 
If the Second Epistle is to be fixed to the definite historical position 
we have indicated, it becomes impossible to frame any rational 
theory of the relation borne to it by the first, except on the as- 
sumption that the first was written after the second, and at a 
considerable interval after it. The expectation of Antichrist had 
died away of itself, since Antichrist had failed to appear at the 
time when everything in the Eoman empire seemed to be ready 
for him. It was impossible to give up expecting the Parousia of 
Christ himseK; but the longer it tarried, the more did doubts and 
questions arise on the subject, and these it was necessary to satisfy . 
This is what the First Epistle sets itself to do, and both the diflB- 
culty which it discusses, and the considerations it brings forward to 
meet them, belong to a later period. According to iv. 13, anxiety 
was felt on behalf of those Christians who had fallen asleep having 
waited in vain for the Parousia of Christ, and died before it came, 
lest, when it did arrive, they should be worse off than those who 
were living at the time. This might be (iv. 15) either by their 

Y 
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not rising again till later, or perhaps even by their continuing 
permanently in the comfortless condition of the under-world, 
which they had abeady endured since their death, so that there 
would be no difference between them and the heathens (verse 
13). In view of these anxieties the writer appeals to the resurrec- 
tion of Christ as the warrant for believing in a resurrection of the 
dead, and goes on to assure his readers that the resurrection of 
those Christians who had died would be the first thing to take 
place when the Lord should descend from heaven, after which those 
who were alive should be united to those who had risen, and be 
for ever with the Lord. It is very difficult to harmonize this de- 
scription of the Parousia with the series of events connected with 
the coming of Antichrist, as the Second Epistle, following the Ee- 
velation, details them. But not to insist on this, we are forced to ask 
when Christians began to regard the case of those who had 
fallen asleep as a matter of such anxiety. If the Epistle 
be genuine and was written to the young church at Thessa- 
lonica only a few months after it was founded, how many 
K€/coifirjfievot could there be — members of the church who had died 
after their conversion to Christianity ? The question of the pro- 
spects of their fellow-Christians who had died would naturally rise 
into prominence with the church when there came to be a con- 
siderable number who had died without seeing what all hoped that 
they would live to see, when a whole generation perhaps had de- 
parted from the midst of the Christian community. At a time 
when the Parousia and the end of the world were thought to be 
so close at hand, the idea that the Christian community consisted 
of the dead as well as of the living could only arise gradually, and 
could hardly become familiar till the continual replacement of the 
dead by the living had come to show that a new order of things 
was now prevailing. 

The apostle had indicated a belief that he himself would live to see 
the Parousia^ and an author writing after his death would still make 
him express that belief, iv. 16, 17. Though the apostle had been 
mistaken, yet what he had said W£is true of those who did live to 
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see the Parousia. But it marks a wide departure from the faith of the 
first Christians, — that they would be alive at the Parousia, — when 
instead of that expectation we find it urged that it did not make the 
least difference whether one became partaker of the blessings of that 
event in the ranks of the dead or of the living. The question 
whether the Parousia was to happen sooner or later was no longer 
one of paramoimt importance. The important thing was to cultivate 
that attitude of mind which the writer of the Epistle recommends to 
his readers, v, 1. The dogmatic significance of the question of the 
Parousia is here reduced to the practical exhortation that since the 
date of it was utterly uncertaim it was necessary to be prepared for 
it every moment. This obviously implies, that a considerable time 
had passed since the Parousia began to be expected. 'XP^^^^ ^^^ 
Kiupoi are spoken of, times and periods that have already passed 
without its coming, times and periods which may still have to pass 
before it comes, that is to say, simply the broad course of time, of 
which the fniepa Kvplov constitutes the closing scene. The only 
warning issued is against those who are seduced into toogreat security 
because the Parousia is so long delayed, and who forget that the day 
of the Lord comes suddenly and unexpectedly as a thief in the night, 
verse 2. Christians must thus be exhorted simply to be watchful and 
sober ; an exhortation which shows that the Christian consciousness 
had now rejected the ecstatic and eccentric elements that entered 
into the primitive belief of the Parousia. If the Parousia be con- 
templated with composure, that means that it is beyond the im- 
mediate sphere of vision ; and the further off it is conceived to be, 
the more room is there left for the circle of Christian life and duty. 
This sphere is filled up as much as possible by our author with 
moral instructions and exhortations to Trepiirarelv a^m^ rov Oeov, 
ii. 12 ; cf. iv. 1, 2. In this department as well as in the other he has 
the Second Epistle before him, and borrows precepts which are 
much more natural and appropriate there than here ; though they 
had not ceased to be necessary at the later period. Such are vov- 
derelv rov^ ard/crov^ verse 14, <f>CKoT(,fieladai ri<ruj(a^eiv, frpdaaew 
ra iBui, Kol €pyd^€a-0ai rah x^paXv, iv. 11, and ii 9 ; cf. 2 Thess. 
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iii. 7-12. The writer takes special care to let the reason and 
occasion of his moral precepts appear. For this purpose he avails 
himself largely of the apostolical framework of his Epistle. The 
apostle strives to stimulate his readers to be forward in the busi- 
ness of their Christian calling, partly by praising them for their 
good qualities, and partly by assuring them of his own love and 
attachment to them. 

As for the passages which have commonly been held to show 
the dependence of the Second Epistle on the First, it is not difficult 
to convert them into proofs of the opposite relation. (In some cases 
they are obviously extensions and exaggerations of the parallels in 
the Second Epistle, as, e.g. iv. 15-17 is simply an explanation of 
the hruTwcuyarfiij 2 Thess. ii 1, and 1 Thess. v. 27, opKi^o} vfia^ 
TOP Kvpiop, etc., is an assertion of the importance of the Epistle 
similar to that, 2 Thess. iii 14, €t Be tw ovx inraKovei, etc., only 
stronger.) And there seems to be no further consideration of any 
weight to be brought against the view we have sought to estab- 
lish of the origin of the two Epistles, and their relation to each 
other. The First Epistle must accordingly have been written after 
the Second, and if we accept the most natural interpretation of the 
passage 1 Thess. ii 16, we have the Epistle referring to the'destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem as an accomplished fact^ 

^ If the Epistle be considered to be by Paol, we must say on this point that 
he regards a thing, of which he merely foresaw the accomplishment, as already to 
all intents accomplished. The grammar admits of this, but is it natural to speak 
of an event, such as the destruction of Jerusalem, before it came about, as if it 
had taken place already? The ordinary interpretation thus provides a new 
proof, that the author of an Epistle like this could not indeed forbear to sp^ak 
of the time in which he himself was living, but took care to choose expressions 
"^hich should not be out of place as coming from the mouth of the author whose 
name he was assuming. 
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351 ; II. 134, 148. 

of Eph. and CoL Epistles, II. 39. 

of Paul and James, II. 296. 

Justin, I. J 98, 230; II. 82. 



KaT€X(ov, II. 326, 330. 
Kern, IL 93, 299, 325. 
Kling, I. 382. 
KoUner, I 325. 
Kbstlin, II. 240, 243. 
Kuinoel, I. 212. 



Lactantius, T. 241. 
Laodiceans, Epistle to, II. 6, 43. 
Law, I. 264, 350 ; II. 37, 137. 

as TraibayoiybSf II. 199. 

law and sin, II. 141, 145, 188, 195, 

204. 

law and promise, I. 265 ; II. 198. 

curse of, IL 149. 

of spirit, II. 161. 

of Christ, II. 167. 

of freedom, 11. 510. 

Light, n. 20, 248. 
lipsius, II. 314. 
Love, II. 40, 167, 232. 
Luke, I. 226 ; II. 38. 

his G-ospel, I. 67 ; cf. Acts. 

Lucian, L 91, 180. 
Liinemann, 11. 45, 69, 77. 
Luther, IL 235. 
Lystra, L 98. 

M. 
Macedonia, I. 153. 
Magic, I. 95, 199. 
MarcelluB, I. 55. 

Marcion, Marcionites, I. 369, IL 17, 21, 
43, 100, 101, 202. 



Marcion, Canon of, I. 257. 
Mark, L 231 ; II. 34. 
Marriage, IL 11, 12. 

second, L 148 ; IL 103. 

Mary, I. 31. 

Marsilius of Padua, IL 291. 

Mathematicians, I. 343. 

Matthew, I. 358. 

Matthias, the apostle, I. 92, 291. 

the High Priest, I. 170. 

Matthies, IL 99, 103. 

MayerhoflF, IL 2, 296. 

Mechanical conception of Nature, I. 99. 

Mediator, IL 197. 

Mercury, I. 100, 104. 

Messiah, L 283 ; IL 125. 

Mayer, L 34, 65, 68, 177, 184, 202, 212, 

288. 
Michael of Cesena, II. 291. 
Miracles, L 78, 81, 99, 312. 

cf. Paul, Peter, apostles. 

Montanism, II. 22. 

Moses, L 46, 51, IL 130. . 

law of, IL 197, cf. Law. 

Mynster, IL 296. 

Myth, nature of, I. 33, 71, 83. 

N. 

Nazaeitb, I. 144. 

Neander, L 21, 24, 31, 40, 55, 58, 63, 
68, 72, 78, 83, 87, 97, 99, 102, 121, 
125, 141, 142, 146, 164, 156, 168, 
160, 163, 184, 186, 209, 211, 215, 218, 
219, 236, 244, 246, 249, 273, 298, 302, 
322, 346, 364. 

II. 2, 117, 200, 209, 257, 294, 298, 

304, 309. 

Nero, L 241 ; IL 324. 

his persecutions, I. 341. 

Pseudo-Nerones, II. 329. 

Novr, distinguished from TrvevfiOf IL 145. 

O. 

Olshausen,L 26,65, 58, 64, 79, 101,106, 
135, 154, 163, 192, 199, 209, 219, 247, 
298, 324, 333, 348, 370 ; n. 296. 

Onesimus, II. 80. 

Origen, L 146, 199, 240, 243, 369. , 
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Osiander, I. 298. 
Otho, II. 330. 
Ovid, I. 103. 



Papias, I. 231, 234, 237. 
Particularism, Jewish, I. 61, 84, 356. 
Parousia, II. 89, 224, 231, 282, 323, 

336. 
Passover, II. 29. 

Pastoral Epistles, I. 244, 256 ; II. 98 aq. 
PauL Saul, I. 35, change of name, 96. 

conversion, 63; II. 123, 269; P. in 

Damascus, 1. 110 ; relation to Stephen, 

60 ; to the older Apostles, 6, 109, 113, 

131, 207, 264; to Peter, 113, 133, 

237, 250, 264. 
made parallel with Peter, I. 6, 81, 

87, 95, 96, 98, 104, 165, 174, 191, 

196, 198, 202, 227, 229, 237. 

strife with Barnabas, 134. 

gospel of Paul, 112, 122, 128, 152. 

journeys, 92, 116, 152, 175; II. 

320; to Arabia, L 110; Jerusalem, 

111, 116, 204; Illyria, 372; Spain, 

227, 373, 376, 379. 

at Philippi, 153. 

at Athens, 176. 

at Ephesus, 192. 

Apostolic authority, 80, 87, 90, 

114, 264,277. 

sphere of labour, 87, 372. 

importance, 379. 

said to have gone to the Jews first, 

108, 333, 345. 
" — miracles, 95, 98, 153, 198, 201, 

203, 312. 

speeches, 104, 176, 187, 221. 

relation to the law, 11, 205, 208 ; 

cf. Law. 

relation to 0. T. ; IL 282. 

Apostate, I. 212, 233. 

proselyte, 234. 

opponents, 175, 204, 234, 251, 261, 

267, 270, 277, 288. 

their diflferent positions, 269. 

Eoman citizen, 160, 164. 

arrest, 204. 



Paul, appearance before the Sanhedrim, 

214. 

before Felix, 223. 

before Agrippa, 224. 

in Rome, 226, 337, 344. 

alleged second imprisonment, 227, 

244. 

death, 227, 237, 246. 

grave, 240, 249. 

Epistles, three classes of, 255. 

conception and dialectical move- 
ment, II. 107. 

Pseudo-Pauline Epistles, II. 106. 

Doctrine, 1 14. 

construction of, 116. 

character of P., 269, 277, 

Pentecost, 1. 15. 

Peter, I. 16, 23, 38, 40, 123, 227. 

converts Cornelius, 81, 130, 196. 

made parallel with Paul, v. Paul, 

Apostle of Gentiles, 145, 150, 196, 

231, 240, 250. 
conflict with Paul, 133, 232, 264 ; 

with Simon Magus, 135, 229. 

primacy, 92, 240, 277. 

miracles, 15, 23, 28, 198, 202, 242. 

escape from prison, 165. 

residence at Bome, 228, 244. 

death, 228, 237, 246, 249. 

grave, 240, 249. 

Petrine party, 270, 274, 303. 
Pharisees, I. 34, 123, 167, 215. 
Philemon and Baucis, I. 102. 
Philemon, Epistle to, II. 80. 
Philip, I. 39. 
Philippi, I. 153. 
PhiHppi, Dr., I. 325. 
Philippians, Epistle to, II. 45. 

Gnostic elements in, 45 sq. 

general character, 63, 62, 64. 

Christology, 46. 

historical data, 68. 

relation to Corinthian Epistles, 54, 

67. 

on ii. 5 «g., 46. 

on iii. 12, 203. 

Philosophy, II. 30. 
Philostratus, I. 103. 
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Pierce, Zach., I. 277. 

Plato, Platonic dialogues, II. 110. 

Pleroma, II. 8 ; frkrjpafta Xpiorov, 23. 

Plutarch, I. 167. 

Hvevfia dyiov, I. 24 ; Aytaavvris, II. 251. 

IlvBavos, I. 154. 

Polytheism, I. 183. 

Poppaea, I. 343. 

Hopvcia, I. 146. 

Pott,!. 272; 11. 298. 

Praetorium, II. 60. 

Predestination, II. 258. 

Presbyter, I. 189. 

Prophets, I. 51, 61 ; II. 24. 

Prophecy, L 88, 193. 

Proselytes, I. 334. 

Psychical and pnenmatical man, II. 133. 

Publius, I. 179. 

Q 

QUADRATUS, I. 179. 

R. 
Reiche, I. 325. 
Religion, II. 234. 

history of, 11. 182. 

Resurrection, I. 177, 181, 215; II. 251, 

265. 

of Christ, V. Christ. 

Revelation, I. 88 ; 11. 287. 

Ritschl, n. 77. 

Roman Church, I. 339. 

character and origin of, 340, 344, 

354. 

Ebionitism, 357, 367, 380. 

Romans, Epistle to, I. 320. 

interpreters of, 322, 326. 

occasion and purpose of, 322. 

different views on this point, 323, 

327. 

directed against Judaists, 329. 

contents of, 327. 

of chap. i.-viii., I. 349. 

of chap. ix.-xi., I. 328 ; II. 258. 

on chap, xii-xiv., I. 367. 

— on chap, xv.-xvi., I. 369. 

Passages explained — 
i. 3 sq.y n. 251 ; i. 16, II. 148 ; L 19, 

II. 238 ; ii. 14, II. 137 ; iii. 21 sq. II. 



161 ; iv. 1, II. 192 ; v. 6, II. 164; v. 
12, U. 153, 1€(3 ; vl 1, H. 163 ; vii. 

1, II. 165; vii. 7, II. 143; viii. 3, II. 
156 ; viiL 12, II. 127 ; viii. 28, II. 268 ; 
ix. 1, IL 259 ; ix. 5, II. 240. 

Ruckert, I. 298, 300, 312, 314, 322 ; II. 

2, 78, 159, 188, 256, 287. 
Rutilianns, I. 97. 

S. 
Sadducses, I. 34, 166, 173, 215. 
Salmasius, II. 291. 
Samaria^ I. 39. 
Sapphira^ I. 23. 
Sara, II. 201. 
2apf, IL 139, 145, 164. 
Satumians, IL 101. 
Sceva, L 199. 
Schenkel, L 245, 301. 
Schleiermacher, L 100; IL 98, 101, 110, 

296. 
Schmidt, I. 274, 275. 
Schneckenburger, I. 5, 62, 125, 227; IL 

6, 210, 304. 
Schott, L 380. 
Schrockh, II. 293. 
Schulz, I. 380. 

Schwegler, L 380; IL 24, 78. 
Sergius Paulus, I. 96. 
Silas, I. 153, 163. 
Simon Magus, L 88, 95, 229, 241 ; II. 

101, 112. 
Simon of Cyprus, L 97. 
Sin, IL 139, 144, 183. 
Socrates, I. 177. 
Solomon, I. 47. 
Somnambulism, I. 154. 
Sophia, IL 13. 
Sorcerers, I. 97. 
Soter, Roman bishop, I. 248. 
Spanheim, F., IL 292. 
Spirit, II. 126, 160. 

the holy, I. 193. 

law of, II. 161. 

and flesh, IL 139, 144, 162. 

cf . Trv€Vfia. 

Stephen, L 39, 43. 
his speech, 44. 
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Srot^f ifl Tov KOiTfjLOVi II. 30, 208. 
Storr, I. 271. 
Strauss, I. 2. 
Suetonius, II. 61. 
Synedrium, I. 16, 55, 214. 
Syzygies, II. 11, 12. 



Tabernacle, I. 49. 

Tabitha, I. 202. 

Tacitus, II. 328. 

Temple, Jerusalem, I. 54 ; II. 330. 

TertuUian, I. 127, 136, 240 ; II. 21, 22, 

25, 255. 
Testament, Old and New, 11. 129, 210, 

285. 
Testament of the twelve patriarchs, II. 

255. 
Theodoret, II. 8. 

Thessalonians, Epistles to, II. 85, 314. 
Thessalonica, I. 174. 
Theudas, L 35. 
Tholuck, I. 323, 327. 
Thucydides and Paul, II. 281. 
Timothy, I. 134; H. 68, 88. 
Titus, I. 126, 134 ; II. 68. 
Tongues, vid. yXaxra-aif XaXctv. 



Tradition, I. 72, 76. 
Tychicus, II. 43. 
Types, n. 201, 229, 284. 

U. 
Universalism, L 322, 329; IF. 41, 

226, 262. 
Usteri, 11. 51, 116, 136. 



Valbntinb, II. 21. 

Valentinians, II. 8, 10, 19, 101. 

Vatican, I. 241, 250. 

Vespasian, II. 330. 

Visions, I. 68, 73, 76, 80, 84, 88; II. 

287. 
ViteUius, I. 62 ; II. 330. 

W. 
Wetstein, L 162. 
Widows, II. 103. 
Wieseler, IL 78. 
Windischmann, II. 296. 



Zabiansj I. 193. 

Zeller, I. 212; II. 78,240, 242, 248. 






(S!tiinfmTsi) QSnibcrsttg ^xt%»i 

' T. AND A. CONSTABLE, PRINTERS TO HER MAJESTT. 
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THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION FUND. 



As it is important that the best results of recent theological 
investigations on the Continent, conducted without reference to 
doctrinal considerations, and with the sole purpose of arriving at 
truth, should be placed within the reach of English readers, it is 
proposed to. collect, by Subscriptions and Donations, a Fund 
which shall be employed for the promotion of this object. A 
good deal has been already effected in the way of translating 
foreign theological literature, a series of works from the pens of 
Hengstenberg, Haevemick, Delitzsch, KeU, and others of the 
same school, having of late years been published in English; 
but — ^as the names of the authors just mentioned will at once 
suggest to those who are conversant with the subject — the 
tendency of these works is for the most part conservative. It 
is a theological literature of a more independent character, less 
biassed by dogmatical prepossessions, a literature which is repre- 
sented by such works as those of Ewald, Hupfeld, F. C. Baur, 
Zeller, Eothe, Keim, Schrader, Hausrath, Noldeke, Pfleiderer, 
&c., in Germany, and by those of Kuenen, Scholten, and others, 
in Holland, that it is desirable to render accessible to English 
readers who are not fanuliar with the languages of the Continent. 
The demand for works of this description is not as yet so widely 
extended among either the clergy or the laity of Great Britain 
as to render it practicable for publishers to bring them out in 
any considerable numbers at their own risk. And for this reason 
the publication of treatises of this description can only be secured 
by obtaining the co-operation of the friends of free and unbiassed 
theological inquiry. 

It is hoped that at least such a number of Subscribers of One 
Ouinea Annually may be obtained as may render it practicable 
for the Publishers, as soon as the scheme is fairly set on foot, to 
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bring out every year three ivo volumes, which each Subscriber 
of the above amount would be entitled to receive gratis. But 
as it will be necessary to obtain, and to remunerate, the services 
of a responsible Editor, and in general, if not invariably, to pay 
the translators, it would conduce materially to the speedy suc- 
cess of the design, if free donations were also made to the Fund ; 
or if contributors were to subscribe for more than one copy of 
the works to be published. 

If you approve of this scheme, you are requested to commu- 
nicate with Messrs. Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, and to state whether you are willing to 
subscribe ; and if you are disposed to assist further, what would 
be the amount of your donation, or the number of additional 
copies of the publications which you would taka 

We are, your obedient servants, 

JOHN TULLOCH, H. J. S. SMITH, 

H. B. WILSON, H. SIDGWICK, 

B. JOWETT, JAMES HEYWOOD, 

A. P. STANLEY, C. KEGAN PAUL, 

W. G. CLARK, J. ALLANSON PICTON, 

S. DAVIDSON, ROBT. WALLACE, 

JAMES MARTINEAU, LEWIS CAMPBELL, 

JOHN CAIRD, RUSSELL MARTINEAU, 

EDWARD CAIRD, T. K. CHEYNE, 

JAMES DONALDSON, J. MUIR. 



A Committee selected from the signataries of the original 
Prospectus agreed upon the works to commence the series. Of 
these, the following were published in 

The First Year (1873) : 3 vols., 21s. 

1. Keim (Th.), History op Jesus of Nazara. Considered in its 

connection with the National Life of Israel, and related in 
detail. Second Edition, re-translated by Arthur Ea-nsom. 
VoL I. Introduction ; Survey of Sources j Sacred and Political 
Groundwork; EeHgious Groundwork. 

2. Baur (F. C-), Paul, tpe Apostle op Jesus Christ, his Life 

and Work, his Epistles and Doctriae. A Contribution to a 
Critical History of Primitive Christianity. Second Edition, by 
Eev. Allan Menzies. Yol. I. 

3. KuENEN (A.), The Eeligion op Israel to the Fall of the 

Jewish State. Translated by A. H. May. Vol L 
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The Second Year (1874) : 3 vols., 2l5. 

4. Kuenbn's Eeligion of Israel. VoL II. Translated by A. H. 

May. 

5. Bleek's Lectures on the Apocalypse. Edited by the Eev. Dr. 

S. Davidson. 

6. Baur's Paul ; the second and concluding volume. Translated by 

the Eev. AUan Menzies. 

The Third Year (1875) : 3 vols., 2ls, 

7. Kuenen's Eeligion op Israel ; the third and concluding volume. 

8. Zeller, The Acts of the Apostles critically examined. To 

which is prefixed, Overbeck's Introduction from De Wette*s 
Handbook, translated by Joseph Dare, B.A. Vol. I. 

9. Ewald's Commentary on the Prophets op the Old Testament. 

Translated by the Eev. J. Frederick Smith. Vol. I. General 
Introduction; Yoel, Amos, Hosea, and Zakharya 9 — 11. 

The Fourth Year (1876) : 3 vols., 21^. 

10. Zeller's Acts of the Apostles. Vol. II. and last. 

11. Keim's History of Jesus op Kazara. VoL II. Translated by 

the Eev. E. M. Geldart. The Sacred Youth; Self-Eecognition ; 
Decision. 

12. Ewald's Prophets of the Old Testament. Vol. II. Yesaya, 

Obadya, Mikha. 

The Fifth Year (1877) : 3 vols., 21s. 

13. Paulinism : a Contribution to the History of Primitive Christian 

15. Theology. By Professor 0. Pfleiderer, of Jena. Translated by 
E. Peters. 2 vols. 

14. .Keim's History of Jesus of Nazara. Translated by A. Eansom. 

Vol. III. The First Preaching ; the Works of Jesus ; the 
Disciples; and the Apostolic Mission. 

The Sixth Year (1878) : 3 vols., 2l5. 

16. Baur's (F. C), Church History op the First Three Centuries. 

Translated from the third German Edition. Edited by the 
Eev. Allan Menzies (in 2 vols.). VoL I. 

17. Hausrath's History of the New Testament Times. The 

Time of Jesus. Translated by the Eevds. C. T. Poynting and 
P. Quenzer (in 2 vols.). VoL I. 

18. Ewald's Commentary on the Prophets of the Old Testament. 

Translated by the Eev. J. Frederick Smith. Vol. III. Nahmn, 
Ssephanya, Habaqquq, Zakharya 12 — 14, Yeremya. 
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The Seventh Tear (1879) ; 3 vols., 2U 

19. Keim's History op Jesus op Nazara. Vol IV. The Galilfean 

Storms ; Signs of the approaching Fall ; Eecognitioii of the 
Messiah. 

20. Baur's Church History. Vol. II. and last. 

21. Ewald's Commentary on the Prophets. VoL IV. Hezeqiel, 

Yesaya xl. — ^Ixvi. 

The Eighth Year (1880) : 3 vols., 2l8. 

22. Hausrath's New Testament Times. The Time of Jesus, VoL 

II. and last. 

23. Ewald's Commentary on the Psalms. Translated by the Bev. 

24. E. Johnson, M.A, 2 vols. 

The Ninth Year (1881) : 3 vols., 2l5. 

25. Keim's History op Jesus op Nazara. VoL V. The Messianic 

Progress to Jerusalem. 

26. Ewald's Commentary on the PROPHETa Vol. V. and last. 

Haggai, Zakharya, Malaki, Yona, Earukh, DanieL 

27. A Protestant Commentary on the Books op the New Tes- 

tament : with General and Special Introductions. Edited by 
Professors P. W. Schmidt and F. von Holzendorff. Translated 
from the Third German Edition by the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. 
(in 3 vols.). VoL I. Matthew to Acts. 

The Tenth Year (1882) : 3 vols., 21s. 

28. Ewald's Commentary on the Book op Job. Translated by the 

Rev. J. Frederick Smith (in 1 voL). 

29. Protestant Commentary. Vol. II. The Pauline Epistles to 

Galatians. 

30. Keim's History op Jesus op ITazara. VoL VL and last. 

The El&verdh Tear (1883-84) : 3 vols., 2l5. 

31. Protestant Commentary. VoL III. and last. 

Beyond these, the following Works are in tho hands of Trans- 
lators, and will be included in the next years' Subscriptions : 

SoHRADER (Professor E.) The Old Testament and Cuneiporm 

Inscriptions (in 2 vols.). 
Ppleidbrer's Philosophy op Religion. Translated by the Rev. 

Alexander Stewart, of Dundee. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATR- 

14, Hekrietta Street, Ooybnt G^abdev, 
LOHDOW, W.O. 
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14, Henrietta Street, Co vent Garden, London; 
20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 



CATALOGUE 

OF 

WILLIAMS AND NORGATE'S PUBLICATIONS. 



Agnostic's Progress, An, from the Known 
to the Unknown. Crown 8vo, cL 5«. 

All (Syed Ameer) Life of Mohammed. A 
Critical Examination of the Life and 
Teachings of Mohammed, from a 
Mohammedan Standpoint, including 
Chapters on Polygamy, Slavery, Mos- 
lem nationalism, Moslem Mysticism, 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 9». 

Alviella (Oonnt Gohlet d') The Contem- 
porary Evolution of Religious Thought 
in England, America and India. Trans- 
lated hy the Rev. J. Moden. 8vo, 
cloth. lOs, 6d. 

Attwell (Professor H.) Tahle of Aryan 
(Indo-European) Languages, showing 
their Classification and Afiinities, with 
copious Notes ; to which is added, 
Grimm's Law of the Interchange of 
Mute Consonants, with numerous Illus- 
trations. A Wall Map for the use of 
Colleges and Lecture -rooms. 2nd 
Edition. Mounted with rollers. lOx. 

Tahle of the Aryan Languages, with 

Notes and Illustrations. 4to, boards. 

78. 6d. 

Bannister (Bev. Dr. J.) Glossary of Oomish 
Names, Ancient and Modern, Local, 
Family, Personal, 20,000 Celtic and 
other Names in use in Cornwall Svo, 
cloth. 12«. 

Baur (P. 0.) Church History of the First 
Three Centuries. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. Edited by 
Rev. Allan Menzies. 2 vols. Svo, 
cloth. 2l5. 

2000/7/87 



Banr (P. 0.) Paul, the Apostle of Jesus 
Christ, his Life and Work, his Epistles 
and Doctrine. A Contribution to a 
Critical History of Primitive Chris- 
tianity. Translated by Rev. A Men- 
zies. 2 vols. Svo, cloth. 21 5. 

Bayldon (Bev. 0.) Icelandic Grammar. An 
Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse 
or Icelandic Language. Svo, cL 7^. 6<£. 

Beard (Bev. 0.) Lectures on the Refor- 
mation of the Sixteenth Century in 
its Relation to Modem Thought and 
Knowledge. (Hibbert Lectures, 1883.) 
8vo, cloth. (Cheap Edition, 4«. Qd,) 

105. 6(f. 

Port Boyal, a Contribution to the 

History of Religion and Literature in 
France. 2 vols. 8vo. 126% 

Beard (Bev. Dr. J. B.) The Autobiography 
of Satan. Crown Svo, cloth. 7«. 6c?, 

Bernstein and Eirsch. Syriao Ohresto- 
mathy and Lexicon. Chrestomathia 
Syriaca cum Lexico. 2 vols, in 1. 
Svo, clotL 7s, 6d. 

Bible, translated by Samuel Sharpe, being 
a Revision of the Authorized English 
Version. 5th Edition of the Old Tes- 
tament, 9th Edition of the New Tes- 
tament. Svo, roan. is. 6d, 

vide also Testament. 

Bleek (P.) Lectures on the Apocalypse. 
Edited by Dr. S. Davidson. Svo, 
cloth. 10^. 6A 
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Williams and NorgaU^s 



Bopp (F.) Oomparative Orammar of the 
Sanscrit, Zond, Greek, Latin, Lithu- 
anian, Gothic, Gennan, and Slavonic 
Languages. Translated hy E. B. East- 
wick. 4th Edition. 3 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 31«. 6rf. 

Brewster (H. B.) The Theories of Anarchy 
and of Law : a Midnight Debate. 
Crown 8vo, parchment, 5». 

Ohrist, the, and the Fathers ; or the Ee- 
formers of the Roman Empire : being 
a Critical Analysis of the Religious 
Thoughts and Opinion derived from 
their Lives and Letters, as well as 
from the Latin and Greek Fathers of 
the Eastern and Western Empires 
until the Nicene Council, with a brief 
Sketch of the Continuation of Chris- 
tianity until the Present Day in accor- 
dance with the Comparative Method 
of Historical Science. By an Histori- 
cal Scientist, Crown 8vo, cl. la, 6d. 

Oobbe (Miss F. Power) The Peak in Darieui 
and other Inquiries touching Concerns 
of the Soul and the Body. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7a 6d. 

A Faithless World. With Additions 

and a Preface. 8vo, cloth. 28, 6d, 

~— The Duties of Women. A Course 
of Lectures delivered in London and 
Clifton. 2nd Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 58, 

— The Hopes of the Human Bace, Here- 
after and Here. Essays on the Life 
after Death. With a Preface having 
special reference to Mr. Mill's Essay 
on Religion. 2nd Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5«. 

Alone to the Alone. Prayers for 

Theists, by several Contributors. 3rd 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

Broken Lights. An Inquiry into 

the Present Condition and Future 
Prospects of Religious Eaith. 3rd 
Edition. 5a 

Dawning Lights. An Inquiry con- 
cerning the Secular Results of the New 
Reformation. 8vo, cloth. 5«. 



Oobbe (Miss F. P.) Darwinism in Morals, 
and (13) other Essays (Religion in 
Childhood, Unconscious Cerebration, 
Dreams, the Devil, Auricular Confes- 
sion, &c. &c.). 8vo, cloth. 5s, 

Dante's Inferno, the Purgatorio, and the 
Paradiso. Translated into Greek verse 
by Mussurus Pasha, D.C.L. 3 vols. 
8vo, cloth. each 125. 

Davids (T. W. Ehys) Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of Religion, as 
illustrated by some Points in the His- 
tory of Indian Buddhism. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1881.) 8vo, cloth. 10«. 6d, 

Day (Dr. F.) The Fishes of Qreat Britam 
and Ireland ; being a Natural History 
of such as are known to inhabit the 
Seas and Fresh Waters of the British 
Isles. 179 Plates. 2 vols. imp. 8vo, 
cloth. £5, 155. 6c/. 

Delitzsch (Professor F. B.) The Hebrew 
Language viewed in the Light of Assy- 
rian Research. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4s, 

Dipavamsa, the : a Buddhist Historical 
Record in the Pali Language. Edited, 
with an English Translation, by Dr. 
H. Oldenberg. 8vo, cloth. 21 s. 

Echoes of Holy Thoughts ; arranged as 
Private Meditations before a First 
Communion. 2nd Edition, vrith a 
Preface by Rev. J. Hamilton Thorn. 
Printed with red lines. Ecap. 8vo, 
cloth. 28, ed, 

Engelhardt (0.) Denmark in the Early Iron 
Age. Illustrated by recent Discoveries 
in the Peat-Mosses of Slesvig. 33 
Plates (giving representations of up-, 
wards of a thousand objects), Maps, 
and numerous other Illustrations on 
wood. 4to, cloth. Zls. 6d, 

Evans (George) An Essay on Assyriology. 
With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscrip- 
tions. 8vo, cloth. 5s, 

Ewald's (Dr. E.) Oommentary on the Pro- 
phets of the Old Testament. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. J. F. Smith. Com- 
plete in 5 vols. VoL I. General In- 
troduction, Yoel, Amos, Hosea and 
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Zakhaiya 9—11. VoL 11. Yesaya, 
ObadyaandMikha. VoL III. NaMm, 
Sseplianya, Habaqqiiq, Zach^ya, 
Y^remya. Yol. IV. Hezekiel, Yesaya 
xl. — Ixvi. Vol. V. and last, Haggai, 
Zakharya, Malaki, Jona, Baruc, 
Daniel, Appendix and Index. 8vo, 
cloth. 5 vols. Each 10«. 66?. 

Oommentary on the Psalms. Trans- 



lated by the Eev. E. Johnson, M.A. 
2 vols. 8vo, cloth. Each 10«. ^d. 

Oommentary on the Book of Job, 

with Translation. Translated from 
the German by the Rev. J. Frederick 
Smith. 8vo, cloth. lOiJ. 6ff. 

Frankfdrter (Dr. 0.) Handbook of Pali; 
being an Elementary Grammar, a 
Chrestomathy, and a Glossary. Svo, 
cloth. 16«. 

Fuerst (Dr. Jul.) Hebrew and Ohaldee 
Lexicon to the Old Testament 4th 
Edition, improved and enlarged. Trans- 
lated by Eev. Dr. Samuel Davidson. 
Royal 8vo, cloth. 2l5. 

Kept also half-bound morocco. 26«. 

Gill (0.) The Evolution of Ohristianity. 
2nd Edition. With Dissertations in 
Answer to Criticism. 8vo, cloth. 12«. 

Goldschmidt (H.E.) German Poetry; with 
the English Versions of the best Trans- 
lators. Poems of Goethe, Schiller, 
Ereiligrath, Burger, Heine, Uhland, 
Komer, &c. &c. Translated by Car- 
lyle, Anster, Blackie, Sir Th. Martin, 
Shelley, Lord Ellesmere, Lord Lytton, 
Coleridge, Longfellow, Edgar Bo wring, 
Gamett, &c. 8vo, clotL 5*. 

Gostwick (J.) and B. Harrison. Outlines 
of German Literature. Dedicated to 
Thos.Carlyle. New Edition. 8vo. 10«. 

Gould (£ev. S. Baring) Lost and Hostile 
Gospels. An Account of the Toledoth 
Jesher, two Hebrew Gospels circulat- 
ing in the Middle Ages, and extant 
Fragments of the Gospels of the first 
Three Centuries of Petrine andPauline 
Origin* Crown 8vo, cloth* 7^. 6c?. 



Hanson (Sir B. D.) The Apostle Paul and 
the Preaching of Christianity in the 
Primitive ChurcL By Sir R. D. 
Hanson, Chief Justice of South Aus- 
tralia, Author of " The Jesus of His- 
tory," &c. 8vo, cloth. (Published at 
12«.) 75. U. 

Hardy (B. Spence) Manual of Buddhism in 
its Modem Development Translated 
from Cingalese MSS. 2nd Edition, 
with a complete Index and Glossary. 
8vo, cloth. 21». 

— - — Eastern [Buddhist] Monachism j an 
Account of the Origin, Laws, Disci- 
pline, Sacred Writings, &c. &c. of 
the Order of Mendicants founded by 
Gotama Buddha. 8vo, cloth. 12a 

Hausrath. History of the New Testament 
Times. The Time of Jesus. By Dr. 
A. Hausrath, Professor of Theology, 
Heidelberg. Translated by the Revds. 
C. T. Poynting and P. Quenzer. 2 
vols. 8vo, cloth. 21& 

Hemans (Ohas. I.) Historio and Monu- 
mental Rome. A Handbook for the 
Students of Classical and Christian 
Antiquities in the Italian Capital. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. IO5. 6a. 

History of Mediseval Ohristiamty and 

Sacred Art in Italy (A.D. 900—1500). 
2 vols. 01*0 wn Svo, cloth. 18«. 

Jones (Bev. B. Orompton) Hymns of Duty 
and Faith, selected and arranged. 2nd 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3«. 6d 

Keim's History of Jesus of Nazara. Con- 
sidered in its connection with the 
National Life of Israel, and related 
in detaQ. VoL I. Introduction, Sur- 
vey of Sources, Sacred and Political 
Groundwork, Religious Groundwork, 
Vol. II. The Sacred Youth, Self-recog- 
nition, Decision. VoL III. The First 
Preaching, the Works of Jesus, the Dis- 
ciples, and Apostolic Mission. VoL IV. 
Conflicts and Disillusions, Strength- 
ened Self-confidence, Last Efforts in 
Galilee, Signs of the approaching Fall, 
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Eecof^nition of the Messiah. Vol. V. 
The Messianic Progress to Jernsalem, 
The Entry into Jeru8alem,The Decisive 
Struggle, The Farewell, The Last Sup- 
per. Vol. VL The Messianic Death 
at Jerusalem, Burial and Kesurrec- 
tion, The Messiah's Place in History, 
Indices. 8vo, cloth. Each 10«. 6ff. 

Kitchin (D. B.) Introduction to the Study 
of Provengal (Literature, Grammar, 
Texts, Glossary). Crown 8vo, cloth. 

Knighton (W.) Struggles for Life. By 
William Knighton, LL.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Literature ; 
Author of "The History of Ceylon," 
"Forest Life in Ceylon," &c. &c. 
2nd Edition. Cloth. 10«. M. 

Kuenen (Dr. A.) The Beligion of Israel to 
the Fall of the Jewish State. Trans- 
lated by A. H. May. 3 vols. 8vo. 

31«. U. 



Lectures on National Religions and 

Universal Religions. (Hibbert Lec- 
tures, 1882.) 8vo, cloth. 10«. 6rf. 

Laing and Huxley. Fre-Histcric Bemains 
of Caithness. By Samuel Laing, Esq., 
with Notes on the Human Remains 
by Th. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 150 En- 
gravings. 8vo, cloth. 9«. 

Lane (£. W.) Arabic -English Lexicon, 
derived from the best and most copious 
Eastern Sources. Vols. I. to VII. (to 
be completed in 8 vols.). Royal 4to. 

Each 25tf. 



Vol. VIII. Ease. 1. Edited by 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 4to. 6^. 

Latham (Dr. £. G.) Two Dissertations on 
the Hamlet of Saxo-Grammaticus and 
of Shakespear. 8vo. 5^. 

Laurie (Professor Simon) Ethioa; or the 
Ethics of Reason. By Scotus Novan- 
ticus. 8vo, cloth. 6tf. 

— Metaphysioa Nova et Vetusta : a 
Return to Dualism. 8vo^ cloth. 6& 



Lyall (0. J., M.A.I O.I.B.) Ancient Arabian 
Poetry, chiefly prsB Islamic ; Transla- 
tions, with an Introduction and Notes. 
Foolscap 4to, cloth. 10«. 6(i. 

Haoan (B. W.) The Besurreotion of Jesus 
Christ An Essay in three Chapters. 
Published for the Hibbert Trustees. 
8vo, cloth. 6*. 

Maokay (B. ¥.) Sketch of the Bise and 
Progress of Christianity. 8vo, cloth. 
(Published at \^b, M,) 6«. 

Massey (Gerald) A Book of the Beginnings. 
Containing an Attempt to recover and 
reconstitute the lost Origines of the 
Myths and Mysteries, Types and Sym- 
bols, Religion and Language, with 
Egypt for the Mouthpiece and Africa 
as the Birthplace. 2 vols. Imperial 
8vo, cloth. 30«. 

The Natural Genesis ; or Part the 



Second of "A Book of the Begin- 
nings." 2 vols. Imp. 8vo, cloth. 30«. 

Milinda Fanho, the. Being Dialogues 
between King Milinda and the Bud- 
dhist Sage Nagasena. The Pali Text, 
edited by V. Trenckner. 8vo. 21*. 

vide also Pali Miscellany. 

Mind, a Quarterly Review of Psychology 
and Philosophy. No8.1--40. 1876-85. 
8vo, each 3& Annual Subscription, 
post free, 12«. 

Miiller (Professor Max) Lectures on the 
Origin and Growth of Religion, as 
illustrated by the Religions of India. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1878.) 8 vo, cloth. 

10<. U. 

Nibelungenlied. The Fall of the Nibel- 
ungers, otherwise the Book of Kriem- 
hild. An English Translation by W. 
N. Lettsom. Crown 8vo, doth. *Ib, 6d 

ITorris (B.) Assyrian Dictionary. Intended 
to further the Study of the Cuneiform 
Inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia. 
Vols. L to IIL 4to, cloth. Each 28*. 
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O'Otmy (Eug.) Leoturea on the Social 
Life, Manners and Civilization of the 
People of Ancient Erinn. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Dr. W. K Sullivan. 
Numerous Wood Engravings of Arms, 
Ornaments, &c. 3 vols. 8vo. 42^. 

Oldenberg (Prof. H.) Bnddha, his Life, his 
Doctrine, and his Order. Translated 
by Dr. Wm. Hoey, B.C.S. 8vo. Us. 

vide Vinaya Pitakam. 

Pali Miacellany, by V. Trenckner. PartL 
The Introductory Part ctf the Milinda 
Panho, with an English Translation 
and Notes. 8vo. is. 

Peill (Eev. George) The Threefold Basis of 
Universal Eestitution, Crown Svo, 
cloth. Zs. 

Perrin (B. 8.) Beligion of Philosophy, The; 
or the Unification of Knowledge. A 
Comparison of the chief Philosophical 
and Religious Systems of the World. 
Svo, cloth. 16«. 

Pfleiderer (0.) Panlinism : a Contribution 
to the History of Primitive Christian 
Theology. Translated by E. Peters. 
2 vols. Svo. 2\s. 

Philosophy of Beligion on the Basis 

of its History. I. History of the Phi- 
losophy of Religion from Spinoza to 
the present Day. Translated by the 
Rev. Allan Menzies and the Rev, 
Alex. Stewart, of Dundee. 2 vols. 
Svo. 21«. 

Lectures on the Influence of the 



Apostle Paul on the Development 
of Christianity. (Hibbert Lectures, 
1885.) Svo, cloth. 10a 6d 

Platonis Fhilebus, with Introduction, 
Notes and Appendix ; together with 
a Critical Letter on the "Laws" of 
Plato, and a Chapter of Palseographi- 
cal Remarks, by the Rev. Dr. Chas. 
Badham, D.D. 2nd Edition, enlarged. 

Svo, cloth. 4:8, 



Platonis Euthydemus et Laches, with 
Critical Notes and "Epistola critica" 
to the Senate of the Leyden Univer- 
sity, by the Rev. C. Badham, D.D. 
Svo, cloth. is, 

Oonvivium (Symposium), with Cri- 



tical Notes and an Epistola (de Platcmis 
Legibus) to Dr. Thompson, Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. C. Badham, D.D. Svo, cloth. 4«. 

Poole (Beg. L.) Illustrations of the History 
of Medieval Thought in the Depart- 
ments of Theology and Ecclesiastical 
Politics. (Printed for the Hibbert 
Trustees.) 1884. Svo, cloth. 10«. 6^?. 

Pratt (l)r. Henry) ITew Aspects of Life 
and Religion. 440 pp. Crown Svo, 
cloth. Is, %d, 

Protestant Oommentary, A Short, on the 
Books of the New Testament : with 
general and special Introductions. 
Edited by Professors P. W. Schmidt 
and F. von Holzendorff. Translated 
from the Third German Edition, by 
the Rev. F. H. Jones, B.A. 3 vols. 
Svo, cloth. Each 10*. 6d 

Quarry (Bev. J.) Genesis and its Author- 
ship. Two Dissertations. 2nd Edition, 
with Notice of Animadversions of the 
Bishop of Natal. Svo. 12*. 

Benan (£.) On the Influence of the Insti- 
tutions, Thought and Culture of Rome 
on Christianity and the Development 
of the Catholic Church. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1880.) Svo, cloth. (Cheap 
Edition, 2«. 6d) 10*. M. 

Benouf (P. le Page) Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion as illustrated 
by the Religion of Ancient Egypt. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1879.) 2nd Edi- 
tion. Svo, cloth. 10*. 6c?. 

Beville (Dr. Alb.) Prolegomena of the His- 
tory of Religions. With an Introduc- 
tion by Professor F. Max Miiller. 
Svo, cloth. \Qs. M, 
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BeTille (Dr. Alb.) On fhe ITatiye Seligions 
of Mexico and Peru. Translated by 
the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. (Hibbert 
Lectures, 1884.) 8vo, cloth. \0s. 6ff. 

^— The Song of Songs, commonly called 
the Song of Solomon, or the Canticle. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 1». 6ff. 

Ehys (Prof. J-., M.A.) Leotnres on fhe 
Origin and Growth of Religion as 
illustrated by Celtic Heathendom. 
(Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) 8vo, cloth. 

Beget (F. F.) An Litrodnotion to Old 
French. By F. F. Roget, of Geneva 
University; Tutor for Comparative 
Philology,£dinburgh. (History, Gram- 
mar, Chrestomathy, and Glossary.) 400 
pp. Crown 8vo, cloth. ^8, 

Sadi. The Ouliatan (Rose-Garden). Per- 
sian Text, with Vocabulary by John- 
son. Royal 8vo, cloth. 16«. 

SaltuB (E.) Anatomy of ITegation. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 7tf. ^d. 

Samuelson (James) Views of the Deity, 
Traditional and Scientific : a Contri- 
bution to the Study of Theological 
Science. Crown 8vo, cloth. 4*. 6c?. 

Savage (M. J.) Beliefs about the Bible. 
By the Rev. M. J. Savage, of the 
Unity Church, Boston, Mass. 8vo, 
cloth. 18. 6d. 

Sayoe (Prof. A. H.) Lectures on the Origin 
and Growth of Religion as illustrated 
by the Babylonian Religion. (Hib- 
bert Lectures, 1887.) 8vo, cloth. 

10«. M. 

Schmidt (A.) Shakespeare Lexicon. A 
complete Dictionary of all the English 
Words, Phrases, and Constructions in 
the Works of the Poet. 2 vols. Imp. 
8vo, 285. ; cloth, 31«. M. 

Schrader (Professor E.) The Ouneiform 
Inscriptions and the Old Testament. 
Translated from the second Enlarged 
Edition, with Additions by the Author, 
by the Rev. Owen C. Whitehouse, 
M.A. With a Map. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 21*. 



Sohurman (J. G.) Kantian Ethics and the 
Ethics of Evolution. A Critical Study. 
(Published by the Hibbert Trustees.) 
8vo, cloth. be. 

Seth (A.) The Development from Eant to 
Hegel, with Chapters on the Philoso- 
phy of Religion. (Published by the 
Hibbert Trusteea) 8vo, cloth. 6*. 

Sharpe (Samuel) History of the Hebrew 
Nation and its Literature. With an 
Appendix on the Hebrew Chronology. 
4th Edition, 487 pp. 8vo, cL la. 6d. 

The Decree of Oanopus, in Hiero- 



glyphics and Greek, with Translations 
and an Explanation of their Hiero- 
glyphical Characters. 16 Plates. Svo, 
cloth. 78, 6d. 

Hebrew Insiaiptions from the Valleys 

between Egypt and Mount Sinai, in 
their Original Characters, with Trans- 
lations and an Alphabet 2 Parts. 20 
Plates. 8vo, cloth. 7s. Qd. 

vide also Bible, and Testament. 

Smith (Arthur M.) A System of Political 
Economy. 2nd Edition. 502 pp. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 7«. hd. 

Smith (Bev. J. F.) Studies in Behgion 
under German Masters. Essays on 
Herder, Goethe, Lessing, Frank, and 
Lang. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5«. 

vide Ewald's Prophets and Job. 

Socin (A.) Arabic Grammar. Paradigms, 
Literature, Chrestomathy, and Glos- 
sary. Translated into English. Crown 
8vo, cloth. 7«. Qd. 

Sophocles. The Greek Text critically 
revised, with the aid of MSS., newly 
collated and explained. By Rev. F. H. 
M. Blaydes. L Pliiloctetes. IL Tra- 
chinisB. III. Electra. IV. Ajax. 8vo, 
cloth. Each 68. 

Spencer (Herbert) First Principles. 7th 
Thousand, with an Appendix. 8vo. 16«, 

The Principles of Biology, 4th 

Thousand. 2 vols. 8vo» Bis. 
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Spencer (Herbert) The Principles of Pay- 
chology. 4th Thousand. 2 vols. 
8vo. 36*. 

The Principles of Sociology. 3rd 

Thousand. Vol. I. 21*. 

Oeremonial InatitntionB. (Principles 

of Sociology, VoL II. Parti.) 8vo. Is, 

Political Institntiona. (Principles of 

Sociology, VoL II. Part 2.) 8vo. 12«. 

Ecclesiastical Institutions. 2nd Edi- 
tion. 8vo, cloth. 65. 

The Data of Ethics. Being the 

Pirst Portion of the Principles of 
Ethics. Svo, cloth. 85. 

The Study of Sociology. Library 

Edition (being the 9th), with a Post- 
script. 8vo, cloth. 10«. ^d, 

Education: Intellectual, Moral, and 

Physical. 8vo, cloth. 65. 

The same, cheaper Edition, 12 th 

Thousand. 12nio, cloth. 2& 6(f. 

Essays \ Scientific, Political, and 

Speculative, (Being the Firat and 
Second Series re -arranged, and con- 
taining an additional Essay.) 2 vols. 
4th Thousand. 8vo, cloth. 16«. 

Essays. (Third Series.) Including 

the Classification of the Sciences. 3rd 
Edition. 8yo. 8«. 

Descriptive Sociology, or Groups 

of Sociological Facts. Compiled and 
abstracted by Professor D. Duncan, 
of Madras, Dr. Richard Sheppig, and 
James Collier. Folio, boards. No. 1. 
English, 18& No. 2. Ancient Ameri- 
can Kaces, 16^. No. 3. Lowest Eaces, 
Negritto Eaces, Polynesians, I85. No. 
4. African Eaces, 1 65. No. 5. Asiatic 
Eaces, 18«. No. 6. American Eaces, 
I85. No. 7. Hebrews and Phoenicians, 
21tf. No. 8. The French Civilization, 

Spinoza. Four Essays by Professors Land, 
Van Vloten, and Kuno Fischer, and 
by E. Eenan. Edited by Professor 
Knight, of St. Andrews. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 5<. 



Stephens (George) Old UTorthern Bunic 
Slonuments of Scandinavia and En- 
gland, now first collected and deci- 
phered. Numerous Engravings on 
Wood and 16 Plates. 3 vols. Each 50«. 

Stokes (Geo. J.) The Objectivity of Truth. 
Svo, cloth. 65. 

Stokes (Whitley) Old Irish Glossaries. 
Cormac's Glossary. 0'Davoran*s Glos- 
sary. A Glossary to the Calendar of 
Oingus the Culdea Edited, with an 
Introduction and Index. 8vo, cloth. 

10«. M. 

Middle-Breton Hours. Edited, with 

a Translation and Glossary. 8vo, 



boards. 



6«. 



The Creation of the World. A 

Mystery in Ancient Cornish. Edited, 
with Translations and Notes. 8vo, 
cloth. 6*. 

Strack (H. L.) Hebrew Grammar. Para- 
digms, Literature, Chrestomathy, and 
Glossary. Crown 8vo, cloth, is, %d, 

Strauss (Dr. D. F.) Life of Jesus for the 
People. The Authorized English Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 24«. 

Sullivan (W. K.) Celtic Studies, from the 
German of Dr. Hermann Ebel, with 
an Introduction on the Eoots, Stems 
and Derivatives, and on Case-endings 
of Nouns in the Indo-European Lan- 
guages. 8vo, cloth. 10«. 

Tame (H.) English Positiyism. A Study 
of John Stuart Mill. Translated by 
T. D. Haye. Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 

Talmud of Jerusalem. Translated for the 
first time into English by Dr. Moses 
Schwab, of the Biblioth^que Nation- 
ale, Paris. Vol. I. The Treatise of 
Berakhoth (Blessings). Foolscap 4to. 

Tayler (Bev. John James) An Attempt to 
ascertain the Character of the Fourth 
Gospel, especially in its relation to the 
first Three. 2nd Edition. 8vo, cL 5«. 
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Testament, The Kew. Translated by S. 
Sharpe, Author of "The History of 
Egypt," &C. Uth Thousand Fcap. 
8vo, cloth. 1«. 6^. 

Thoughts (365) for Every Day in the Tear. 
Selected from the Writings of Spiri- 
tually-minded Persons. By the Author 
of " Visiting my Kelations." Printed 
with red lines. Crown 8vo, cl. 2«. ^d, 

Turpie (Dr. D. HoO.) The Old Testament 
in the New. Th& Quotations from 
the Old Testament in the New classi- 
fied according to their Agreement with 
or Variation from the Original : the 
various Readings and Versions of the 
Passages, Critical Notes. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. 12«. 

Manual of the Ohaldee Language : 

containing Grammar of the Biblical 
Chaldee and of the Targums, a Chres- 
tomathy, Selections from the Targums, 
with a Vocabulary. Square 8vo, cL 7& 

Vinaya Fitakam : one of the principal 
Buddhist Holy Scriptures. Edited in 
Pali by Dr. H. Oldenberg. In 5 vols. 
8vo. Each 21«. 

Wallis (H. ¥.) The Oosmology of the Big- 
Veda : an Essay. 8vo, cloth. 5<. 



Vhat I have Taught my Ohildren. By 
a Member of the Theistic Church. 
12mo, cloth. 28. 6d. 

Williams (Bev. Dr. Bowland) The Hebrew 
Prophets, during the Assyrian and 
Babylonian Empires. 2 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. 225. 6d. 

Psalms and LitanieSf Counsels and 

Collects, for Devout Persons. Fcap. 
4to, cloth extra. 12«. 6d. 

Broadchalke Sermon - Essays on 

Nature, Mediation, Atonement, Abso- 
lution, &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 7s, 6d. 

Vright (G. H. B.) The Book of Job. A 
new critically revised Translation, with 
Essays on Scansion, Date, &c. 8vo, 
cloth. 6*. 

Zeller (Dr. £.) The Contents and Origin 
of the Acts of the Apostles critically 
investigated. Preceded by Dr. Fr. 
Overbeck*s Introduction to tlie Acts 
of the Apostles from De Wette's Hand- 
book. Translated by Joseph Dare. 2 
vols. 8vo, cloth. 2ls. 

Zompolides (Dr. D.) A Course of Modem 
Greek, or the Greek Language of the 
Present Day. I. The Elementary 
Method. Crown 8vo. 5& 



WILLIAMS & NOBGATE have published the foUowingr Catalogrues 

of their Stock. 



1. Classical Cataloouk. Greek and 

Latin Classics. 

2. Theological Catalogub. Including 

Philosophy and Metaphysics. 

3. Erench Cataloque. General litera- 

ture, History, Travels, &c. 

4. German Catalogue. General Lite- 

rature. 

* Map Catalogue. Foreign Maps and 

Atlases. 
6. Linguistic Catalogue. European 
Languages. 

* Italian Catalogue. 

* Spanish Catalogue. 



6. Oriental Catalogue. Oriental 

Languages and Literature. 

7. Medical Catalogue. Medicine, 

Surgery, &c. 

8. Natural History Catalogue. 

Zoology, Botany, Geology, Palae- 
ontology. 

9. Natural Science Catalogue. 

Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, 
Mechanics, Chemistry, &c. 

10. Art Catalogue. Architecture, 

Painting, Sculpture and Engrav- 
ing. Books illustrated by Artists. 

11. School Catalogue. Elementary 

Books, Maps, &c. 
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CATALOGUE OF SOME WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

WILLIAMS AND NORGATE. 



Beard (Rev. Chas.) Port Royal, a Contribution to the History of 
Religion and Literature in France. Cheaper Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8 vo. 12^ 

Bopp's Comparative Grammar of the Sanscrit, Zend, Greeks Latin, 
Lithuanian, Gothic, German, and Slavonic Languages. Translated by E. B. 
Eastwick. Fourth Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. cloth 31s 6d 

Brewster. The Theories of Anarchy and of Law: A Midnight 
Debate. By H. B. Brewster, Esa. Crown 8vo. parchment ^s 

Christ (The) and the Fathers, or the Reformers of the Roman 
Empire; being a Critical Analysis of the religious thoughts and opinion 
derived from their lives and letters, as well as from the Latin and Greek 
Fathers of the Eastern and Western Empires until the Nicene Council, with 
a Brief Sketch of the Continuation of Christianity until the Present Day in 
accordance with the Comparative Method of Historical Science. By an His- 
torical Scientist. 8vo. cloth js 6d 

Cobbe (Miss F. P.) The Hopes of the Human Race, Hereafter and 
Here. Essays on the Life after Death. With a Preface having special 
reference to Mr. Mill's Essay on Religion. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth ^s 

Cobbe (Miss F. P.) Darwinism in Morals, and (13) other Essays. 
(Religion in Childhood, Unconscious Cerebration, Dreams, the Devil, 
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